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few Kind Words 


rom Scouts some of - you Know 










Jf | “ITwear Kaynee Blouses and —nary a 
Ag —as niceas — Shirts and am highly pleased “kick” in 
nacenr ae they were ne with them. My mother al- aKAYNEE— 
KAYNEE © ways used to make them 
are nicer— E when I was younger, but, as Se ee | 
E nice as they were, Kaynee GA ’ 
© are nicer.” 


that mother 




























“ a J. CONRAD CLEMENS, 
: ! Louisville, Ky. made— ae 
3 ze - —the best : 
always wears “Kaynee Blouses and Shirts he can ai 
them because are unsurpassed—the best I buy— 2 
he gets or can buy. I always wear J\' oe 
money s wort Kay nee because I get my —«yash fine! ag 
money s worth. —, i 





ALAN C. PAUL, 
Finley, Wash. 






























of course as 

—they last— “T have always worn Kay = 
nee Blouses since I was at 

Why not tell the twelve years old. They last big 
ate al lee me fourteen months and a 
wash fine.” y 


to show you 
KAYNEE 
when you need 


a tl 


NATHAN MARKOWITZ, 


Boston, Mass. 






















a new Blouse or Just a few — There are 
Shirt. A dollar- oodles more—How about you? 
and-a-half down If you wear Kaynee, write 


and tell us your experience 


brings up best 
with the Blouse that is a 


’ 
money's worth— 





















Service! little better than seems to lacupeastine Sees 
Mopet SAP Buouse 
be necessary. Mom. tp 









Now then, Scouts, if you tell 
er S us about your experience and 
send us a good photograph, 
we'll print it, sure pop. — 
We'll also send you the Scout 
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Please Rub Aladdin's Lamp 


F you could buy an Aladdin’s Lamp 


published in the form of a library of books. 


for one dollar, rub it and wish, would It would mean all that we say above, and 


you be satisfied (for one wish) if you more besides. 


should get—— 


And at the same time in 
getting this wealth of boyhood literature 


(1) A brand new life of Colonel Roose- in the form of Boys’ Lire you have the ad- 
velt, now being written under his own di- vantage of getting it month by month so 


rection especially for boys. (2) 


one of America’s foremost authors, under 
Mr. Roosevelt’s own direction, This biog- 
raphy is to be published as a book by one 
of our great publishing houses. But you 
will get the story in advance, in monthly 
instalments, richly illustrated, in Boys’ 

lire. No one really knows as yet 





A thrilling adventure tale by one 
of the leading American writers 
for boys. (3) A superb Boy Scout 
story by a distinguished American 
writer, who is now for the first 
time entering the boy field. These 
three complete, splendid, new, pro- 
fusely illustrated books—as a 
starter. 

Then, also, three books of new 
short stories written by the most 
popular story writers of the day, 
eight stories to the book, well illus- 
trated. 

Also, a shelf of twelve books, 
each dealing in an authoritative 
way with a special subject of its 
own, particularly interesting to 
boys. 

Also, one book on the war writ- 
ten by ‘special correspondents who 
are with General Pershing’s staff 
and at other points on the actual 
front. a ce) 

And, a portfolio of delightful 
pictures, many of them fine for 
decorating a boy’s den. 

In all, 20 first class books, Help 
worth easily a dollar each. Would 
that seem a fair return for your 
investment of one dollar in an 


And 





OVER HERE 


Paraphrase on George M. Cohan’s “OVER THERE” 
Written for the Boy Scouts of America by Oliver Herford 


For their Second Liberty Loan Campaign 


OHNNY get the mon’, get the mon’, get the mon’, 
Hun, down the Hun, down the Hun; 


Help to down the 
Money talks, let money shout! 


Turn your pockets inside out! 
Hurry, buy a bond, buy a bond, buy a bond, 
Help them over yond’, over yond’, over yond’, 


Let your gold flow in a stream, 
Let them hear the Eagle’s scream! 


(Refrain) 


VER here! Give a cheer! 


Tell the lads over there not to fear, 


That the ranks are swelling, and the scouts are yelling 


the bonds are selling, over here. 


Never fear, never fear, 


We are all on the job over here. 
Tell the Kaiser he’ll be wiser 


When he meets the troops we’re raising for him here! 


HNNY dig the dough, dig the dough, dig the dough, 


Let your dollars go, don’t be slow, let ’em go. 
Help to five the Teutons fits, 
Put the iser on the fritz, 


Make the Teutons roar, then some more, then some more! 


to win the war, win the war, win the war! 


Do your bit the bond to float, 


Help to get the Kaiser’s goat! 


(Repeat Refrain) See page 56 


just how many marvelous adven- 
tures Colonel Roosevelt has had, 
nor all of the thrilling things 
that have happened in his tremen- 
dously active life. He has been 
all over the world, is one of the 
greatest explorers, he has been re- 
peatedly under fire as a soldier, 
and in a multitude of ways has 
been face to face with danger and 
the severest tests of manhood. 
Colonel Roosevelt’s life is a mine 
for boys; his new biography for 
boys, which you can read only in 
Boys’ Lire until it is finally pub- 
lished in book form, is a great: 
literary. event which every Scout’ 
may look upon with pride because 
it is an achievement of his own 
magazine. Here is something to 
brag about to your fellows. 


Mystery and Excitement 


*T“HE second of the “three com- 

plete splendid books” “a thrill- 
ing adventure tale,” will also event- 
ually come out in book form, but 
meanwhile is to be published seri- 
ally in Boys’ Lire. It is by Joseph 
B. Ames, undoubtedly one of your 








Aladdin’s Lamp? iu 
Well Then, Do It 


UT how would you most like to have 

these books come to you? Would 
you like these all dumped into your roém 
at one time? Could you read them all at 
once? Have you a place to put them? 
And by the way, what is a book? 


The poet says something about finding, 


sermons in stones and books in running 
brooks. So it is possible that a book does not 
have to be 60 or 160 pages of printed mat- 
ter bound between heavy cardboard covers. 


For Here’s the Aladdin’s Lamp 
COUT, old man, we wanted to get you 
interested for your own sake, and so 
we started in by showing you at a glance 
what Boys’ Lire would mean if it were 


arranged as to make it easy and delight- 
ful to you to read it. 

It is not all dumped into your room at 
one time. 

It hasn’t the monotony of a lot of books 
all bound alike. 

It comes to you fresh and breezy right 
from the hands of men who are devoting 
their lives to making this magazine for you. 

Now let us get into this subject more 
reo and see if we have overstated 
the case in any degree when we offer you 
20 first class books in every way desirable, 


for $1.00. 
; A Mine for Boys 


AKE that life of Colonel Rovsevelt, 
being written especially for boys by 


most popular writers. The name 
of the book is “The Mystery of 
Ram’s Island,” and has been accepted by 
our editorial staff as just the thing that 
Scouts will “eat up.” 


A Fighting Pacifist 


HE third of the three books is “Don 
Strong, Patrol Leader.” This is one 
of the finest pen pictures of real Ameri- 
can boyhood in action that we have ever 
seen. The author, William Heyliger, has 
produced many great books for boys, 
among them the predecessor of this one, 
“Don Strong of the Wolf Patrol,” but this 
new story. which begins in this number 
will bring ‘him added fame. 
These. three splendid “books” will be 
illustrated in Boys’ Lire far more than in 
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the books themselves, and each one in 
actual book form is certain to cost more 
than the subscription price of Boys’ Lire. 


$6 For $1 


OW, as to the next three books, short 
stories, eight or more to a_ book. 
That means at least twenty-four of the 
complete-in-one-issue kind of stories. If 
all the fiction other than the serials, were 
to be put out in book form, the stories 
that are to be published in Boys’ Lirz 
in the twelve months beginning with the 
December) issue would make three attrac- 
tive books, each of them the equal of any 
$1 book of short stories on sale today. 
These stories are to be by the very best 
of boy story writers and well illustrated. 
So here already, at the lowest com- 
putation, is $6 worth of books for your 


$1. 
And More to Come 


UT tp proceed. Next in the Aladdin 

Lamp offer is the shelf of twelve 
books, Twelve books packed with inter- 
est from cover to cover can easily be made 
up from) the month-by-month department 
articles:—-the Scout Naturalist’s educa- 
tional series; the stamp department; Dan 
Beard, two-pages-a-month, on how to make 
and do gutdoor things; the Cave Scout’s 
ever joyous but helpful chatter; the dou- 
ble page| of specially gleaned news items; 
and all the rest. The “shelf” would also 
include yne or more books containing the 
many special articles that are to appear 
in the next twelve months, each by an 
authority on the subject treated. We have 
some corking aviation stuff coming, to 
mention |but one of this class of articles. 
Then too, consider getting live News from 
the (Scout) Front. 

From [December onward Boys’ Lire will 
devote several pages each month to the 
cream of Scouting news from all over the 
world, special pointers on winning the 
various merit badges, and other features 
of Scoutcraft. In a year’s time in these 
pages you will get close to the heart of 
Scouting. You will be astonished by man 
of the news items which you will read, 
and your own ability and enthusiasm as 
a Scout are going to be ped increased 
by these intimate personal pages. 

Now, we say to you in all seriousness 
that you cannot buy books containing the 
equal of the material that would go into 
this Bows’ Lire “shelf of twelve books” for 
less than $1 each. But let’s say you could 
get the entire twelve for six. dollars—No: 
it can’t be done. Alright then, all told we 
now have outlined first class reading mat- 
ter which, in the form of separate books, 
you would be glad to pay at least $18 for; 
or your parents would be glad to pay that 
amount for them for you. And you can 
get it all for your one dollar invested in 
this Aladdin’s Lamp. 


But Don’t Stop There 


THER matters ate still to be men- 
tioned. There are the special letters’ 
straight from the Front promised by cor-' 


respondents who are members of General 
Pershing’s staff, or otherwise favorably 
placed for observing at first hand what is 
taking place where great Nations are in 
the grip of war, Arrangements have been 
made with three such men to write espe- 
cially for the readers of Boys’ Lire. Hun- 


dreds of books about the war are being 


published, but we think that none will con- 
tain more vivid narratives than a book 





Coming in December 
Boys’ Life 


“The Boomerang Beat.’”’ A cub 
reporter story that jumps right 
along to a big ending. 

Conclusion of the great Indian 
story now running, “The Shadow 
of the North.” 

Double page of Remarkable War 
Pictures. 

A Big and Gripping instalment 
of the Don Strong story. 

Scout Stunts at Christmas time. 
Very interesting account of what 
live Troops have done. 

A new story by Herman Hage- 
dorn, that immensely popular 
writer who has entered the boy 
field through Boys’ Life. 

Conclusion of the adventure 
story, “Adrift on a Derelict.” 

Dan Beard. 

What a Boy can Give at Christ- 
mas time. A mighty helpful line 
of suggestions. 

On Nature’s Trail through the 
Snow. 

A number of dandy complete 
Short Stories. 

A new department of News from 
the whole World of Scouting. 

The fine points in Winter Games. 


All of the regular Departments, 
of course. 

And several Christmas special- 
ties, to say nothing of the wealth 
of Pictures. 

This will be the biggest and 
finest number of BOYS’ LIFE that 
we have yet published. The above 
forward look does not include all 
the features that will be in that 
number. 











made up of these Boys’ Lire letters. To 
understate rather than overstate facts such 
a book would certainly sell at $1. 

And for another thing there is the “port- 
folio of pictures,” for one thing. Over 500 
pictures in Boys’ Lire in the next twelve 
months, every one either the work of a first 
class artist or a photograph of merit. The 
covers for the next twelve months are go- 
ing to be, every one of them, worth a place 
on the walls of your den. We would rate 
this collection of Boys’ Lire pictures, if 
published in book form, as worth not less 
than $5, but we will call it one dollar here. 


























Now Add It All Up 


F course there is much other material 

which you will find in Boys’ Lire in 
the next twelve months. Even the adver- 
tising is of value to you, for it is a de- 
partment of selected business news that 
tells you from month to month about 
things you want. You get this advertis- 
ing service in addition to all the other 
values for your $1, 

There are the first three big books at 
$1 each—$8. The three books of short 
stories at $1,—$3. The shelf of twelve 
books,—$12. The war letters,—$1 The 
portfolio of pictures——$1. Grand total 
twenty books,—$20. 


And It’s All True! 


HERE is nothing imaginary about 

what we have been saying, friend 
Scout. It is all absolutely true and con- 
servative. The next twelve months of 
Boys’ Lire will give you the equivalent 
of at least twenty first class $1 books. And 
in getting these books in the handy form 
of Boys’ Lire, you can comfortably read 
every word of every one of them, get their 
full value and enjoy them thoroughly from 
cover to cover. If twenty actual books, 
minus hundreds of these illustrations, were 
put in your room for you at Christmas 
time, the chances are ten to one you would 
never read half of them durough. 


So It’s Up to You 


ND now that we have put the matter 

in this way, are you asking how we 
can do all this for you for $1? It is sim- 
ple enough, We do not publish a different 
Boys’ Lire each month for each individual 
Scout. We publish a hundred thousand 
and more copies a month of the same fine 
magazine, and thus bring down the cost 
for each copy to such a figure as to make it 
possible to sell it to you at the price. Yet 
this price does not give “the Boy Scouts 
of America” a profit. (The magazine is 
not published to make a profit, and any 
surplus ever made will go to the develop- 
ment of Scouting.) 

It is because so many loyal Scouts have 
become regular subscribers to Boys’ Lire 
that we are able to produce so splendid a 
magazine at so unreasonable a price. And 
because we are making Boys’ Lire so much 
bigger and brighter and better during the 
next twelve months, despite the greatly 
increased cost of paper, printing, postage 
and all that, it is imperative that we in- 
crease the low price of the magazine, and 
from November 10th onward it will be 
$1.50 a year, 15c a copy. 

Even at that price the value you receive 
is way above what you pay. 

But because we want every Scout in 
America to have the benefit of this maga- 
zine at the lowest possible price, we make 
a last chance offer to you, only until 
November 10, THE BIGGER, BETTER, 
BRIGHTER BOYS’ LIFE FOR ONE 
YEAR FOR: $1. 

This may be a new subscription or it 
may be a renewal of a present subscrip- 
tion, the renewal to begin when the present 
subscription expires but, of course, to be 
paid now. 


Turn To It. Act 


On page 44 of this issue you will find 
an order blank and with that order blank 
you will find something else, which comes 
to you as an additional evidence of our 
interest in each individual subscriber, 
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Don Strong, Patrol Leader 


By WILLIAM HEYLIGER 


Author of “ Don Strong, of the Wolf Patrol” 


PVT TTVL HALTER ELL UML 


eA 


Illustrated by Watt LoupERBAcK 


HNO 





Cuapter I 
The Wolf Patrol Elects 


BASEBALL rose gracefully in 
the air, carried on a ways, and 
dropped. Three scouts, back 


from a hike, halted under the 

maple tree at the edge of the village field 
and unslung their haversacks. 

“Gee!” cried Ritter. “Did you see 
Ted Carter make that catch?” 








Every high-hearted boy who made the 
acquaintance of Don Strong in that great 
story “Don Strong of the Wolf Patrol,” 
which ran serially in BOYS’ LIFE about a 
year ago, will welcome him back with a 
hearty grip of the hand. This clean cut, 
warm-hearted young fellow is worth know- 
ing. In the present story which will run 
for six months, he doesn’t do a thing but 
be absolutely natural, and the consequence 
is a story of unusual strength and charm. 


RSE 


“Don and Alex have it all over me,” 
said Andy. 

They watched the field. Tim was 
walking now with Ritter and Wally. 
Bobbie reached a foot for the nearest 
pedal. 

“Guess I’ll ride along,” he said. As 
he turned the corner he glanced back. 
Tim and Ritter and Wally were talking 
to Andy. 





“And did you see Tim Lally get that 





Bobbie rode faster. Presently he came 








one?” demanded Wally Woods. 

Andy Ford grinned. “Ted’s the boy to keep them working. 
Chester will have a real town team this year.” 

“You bet,” agreed Ritter. “Anyway, Ted and Tim are 
about the whole team.” 

“Hold on there,” Andy protested. 
Don Strong?” 

It’s Tim’s catching that makes Don a pitcher,” 
answered seriously. 

“Who says so?” 


“Where do you leave 


Ritter 




















“Why, Tim 
says so,” 
“O—h!” Andy 
began to laugh. - 
“And you swal- 4 
lowed that?” + 
“Sure,” said i: 
Ritter. A catcher 
ought to know 


just how good a 
pitcher is. Tim 
says—” 

But what Tim said was 
not told just them. A small, 
wiry boy steered his bicycle 
up on the sidewalk and 
pedalled toward the tree. 

“Hey, fellows!” he shouted. “Did you 
hear the latest? Mr. Wall says he is 
going to give a cup to the best patrol, 
and Phil Morris is moving to Chicago.” 

The three scouts surrounded the 
bicycle. 

“It’s a contest,” Bobbie Brown continued, “with points for 
everything—attendance at meetings, neatness, obeying orders 
and all that. There’s going to be a contest every month, and 
at the end of three months a big scout game for points, 
Isn’t that swell?” 

Three head nodded. Ritter plucked at Bobbie’s sleeve. 

“How do you know Phil Morris is moving?” 

“Mr.. Wall told me that, too.” 

“Then the Wolf Patrol elects a new leader,’ said Ritter. 
He glanced out toward where Tim Lally was catching. 

Andy’s eyes puckered, and a swift change came over Bobbie 
Brown’s face, 

The practice ended. Tim came across the grass with a 
big mitt under his arm. Ritter and Wally went forward to 
meet him, 

“Tim won’t get my vote,” said Bobbie. “The patrol leader 
ought to be a fellow who’s up in things, like Don, or Alex 
Davidson, or you—” 


wire, 


“Don paused in tacking 
‘That means a new 
Patrol Leader, doesn’t it??” 


in sight of a house with a white-washed 
fence in front and a sign above the lawn 


Rosert Strronc & Son 
~ CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
Winvow Screens anp ScreEN Doors 
Birap Hovses 


BOY who whistled as he worked was tacking wire to a 
door frame. As Bobbie opened the gate he glanced up, 
“Hello, Bobbie,” he said in greeting. 
“Hello, Don. Phil Morris is moving to 
Chicago.” 

“To Chi——” Don Strong paused 
with his tack hammer raised. 
“That means a new patrol leader, 

doesn’t it? The hammer fell, 
and the work went on. 
“Tim Lally wants 

it,” said Bobbie. 
A thoughtful 
expression 
came to 
“= Don’s face. 

He went on 

tacking the wire 
until itWas all tight 
and snug. Still 

thoughtful, he cut the 
moulding and nailed it 
fast. From under one of the 
two wooden horses or which the 
door lay, he took a can of green 
7 paint. 
“Tim wouldn’¢ make a good patrol leader, would he, Don?” 

“Easy, there!"} Don warned, 

Bobbie flushed, 
you know it.” - 

Don said notifing. 

“Doesn’t he?” *Bobbie insisted. 

Don dodged ‘the question, demanding that Bobbie show 
him how he was progressing with his semaphore. Bobbie 
retreated to the fence and sent the message given him. 

“Was that right, Don?” he asked eagerly. 

“Right,” said‘ Don. He was on the point of sending the 
boy off with another message when the gate clicked. Tim 
Lally advanced ‘as though he had important business on his 
mind, 

“Hello,” said Tim, and rubbed his fingers across the door. 
“Gee! why didn’t you tell me the paint was wet? Give it 
a rub or two; that will fix it up again. Did you hear about 
Phil Morris?” 


“Well he always wants to boss things and 
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Don nodded. 

“I guess I'll take a crack at being patrol leader,” said Tim. 

Bobbie looked up quickly. Don stood the door aside to 
dry, went down to his father’s workshop, and came up with 
another frame. 

“I guess I'll take a crack at being patrol: leader,’ Tim 





repeated. “I have two votes al- 
ready, Ritter and Wally Woods, 
My own, of course, is three. 
All I need is another. Now, 
how about you fellows?” 

“I’m -going to vote for Alex 
Davidson,” said Don. 

Bobbie scarcely breathed. A spot 
of red flamed in each of Tim's 


cheeks. 

“What’s the 
he demanded. 
I’m good 
swung around. 
Bobbie?” 

Bobbie swallow 
Tim, I—I—I—” 


matter with me?” 
“Don’t you think 
enough?” He 
“How about you, 





F ; ed hard “Why, 
This genial face be- r 


longs to Scoutmas- 











“Well, how tor Well, Beers about it?” 

Bobbie looked fellow dhohe hunde appealingly at 
Don. Don laid with Mr. Wall down the tack 
hammer. 

“Is that fair, Tim?” he asked quietly. 

“Why isn’t it?” Tim bristled. 

And yet, after a moment, his eyes fell. He knew what 


Don meant. Bobbie was the “baby” of the troop, the smallest 
and the youngest scout. Tim walked out of the yard and 
slammed the gate defiantly. 

“Tl get_it without you,” he called over the fence. 


ON didn’t do any more whistling that day. And after 
supper, as he heard the details of the contest for the 
Scoutmaster’s Cup, the concerned look on his face deepened. 

The patrol leader, he thought, should be a fellow who was 
heart and soul in Scouting—a fellow who could encourage, 
and urge, and lend a willing hand; not a fellow who wanted 
to drive and show authority. If Tim, with his temper and 
his eagerness to come to blows, should take command—Don 
shook his head. Why did Phil Morris have to move away? 

All next morning he built bird-houses, He had developed 
quite a business with Audubon societies, and it took a lot 
of work to keep up with his orders. After dinner he trudged 
off to the village field. Tim greeted him as though nothing 
had happened. 

Don was delighted. When the work ended and he saw Tim 
following his steps, he waited. 

“You can vote for me now,” Tim said confidently. “I saw 
Alex to-day. He won’t have time to be patrol leader. He 
goes to work for the Union Grocery Store next Monday.” 

So this was why the other boy had been so friendly! Of 
course, he could go home and let Tim think that the vote 
was his. But that would be cowardice, That would not be 
a Scout’s way of meeting the situation. 

“I’m going to vote for somebody else,” he said uneasily. 

Tim’s good humor vanished. “You are?” 

Don nodded. “You’re too hot-tempered,” he said, 
always get things stewed up. You—” 

“I don’t see any wings on you or Alex,” Tim cried wrath- 
fully. “What kind of a game it this?” 

Don said nothing. What was the use? he thought. He 
walked on; and after a moment Tim stood still and let him 
go his way. 

Next morning a letter came from the Scout Scribe announc- 
ing the terms of the contest for the Scoutmaster’s Cup. The 
competition would start at Friday night’s meeting. For each 
Scout present, a patrol would be awarded a point, while for 
each Scout absent it would lose a point. Another point would 
be lost for each Scout who came to meeting with buttons off 
his uniform, with scout pin missing, with hair uncombed, or 
shoes muddy. Any patrol that did not live up to its orders 
from the Scoutmaster would be penalized from five to ten 


“You 





points. At the end of the first month there would be a con- 
test in advanced first aid, and points would be awarded to 
the patrols that came in first and second. 

Don read -the letter twice and sat on one of the wooden 
horses staring at the ground. His sister, Barbara, anxious to 
show a berry cake, had to call to him three times before 
he heard her, 

“What’s the matter, Don?” she asked. 

“Tim Lally wants to be patrol leader,” he answered. 

“Oh!” Barbara gave him a quick, understanding look. 

That afternoon Tim did not have a word to say to him. 
Next day he worked steadily helping his father on a rush 
order, and did not get to the field at all. As he walked to- 


“ward troop headquarters after supper, his steps were slow. 


FTER the troop had pledged allegiance to the flag, and re- 
peated the Scout Oath, Mr. Wall slowly made his tour of 
inspection. - When it was finished the scouts waited breathlessly. 
“The Eagle Patrol,” Mr. Wall said, “has one Scout absent 
and tw Scouts untidy—thirteen points.” 
“The Fox Patrol, all Scouts present, two Scouts untidy—tour- 
teen points. The Wolf Patrol a perfect score—sixteen points.” 
The Scout 


Scribe wrote 
the points up- 
on the board: 
Patrol Pts. 
Eagle ..... 13 
POR. wccohan 14 
Welt: iccake 16 


Silence in 
the patrols. 

**Break 
ranks,” the 
Scoutmaster 
ordered. 


Instantly 
there was a 
babel of ex- 
cited talk. 
Scouts who 
had cost their 


patrol points 
through un- 
tidiness_ were 


upbraided by 
their com- 


rades. Andy 
caught Don’s 
arm, 


“We're off 
in the lead,” 
he chuckled. 


“It’s staying 


in the lead 
counts,” said 
Don. 





The shrill of 
Mr. Wall’s 
whistle 
brought the 
scouts to attention again. 

“Tonight we take up the theory of building a bridge with 
staves and cords,” the Scoutmaster said. “The Fox Patrol 
was to provide two logs.” 

The Fox Patrol hustled outdoors and returned in a moment 
with their burden. The Scouts set to work to build a bridge 
from one log to the other. Mr. Wall walked about, watching 
but offering no advice. After an hour the bridge was 
completed, 

“Scouts Lally and Davidson,” said Mr. Wall. “See if it 
will hold you.” 

Tim and Alex stepped out on the structure. 
cheer started, and died, for the bridge was sagging. 
it gave. 


“Tim set his feet farther apart. 


ing pose” 


It held. A 
Abruptly 


Tt was his fight 

















“Don’ 





























ght 


a 





“Don’s heart fluttered. 
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“Ten minutes for examination to see where the fault lies.” 
The Scoutmaster took out his watch. “Next meeting we'll 
try agein.” 

Ten minutes later the lashings were untied, the staves back 
in their wall racks, and the logs outdoors, Each Scout was 
sure he knew just what was wrong with that bridge, and no 
two Scouts agreed. 

“Squat!” came the next order. 

There was a rush for camp stools, piled in a corner, | Still 
grouped by patrols, the scouts faced Mr. Wall. 

“The Wolf Patrol,” he said, “is to select a new leader. So 
long as Patrol Leader Morris will not serve under his successor, 
the council of patrol leaders feels that he should not vote in 
this election. The Scout Scribe will distribute pencils and 
paper. Each member of the Wolf Patrol will write the 
name of his candidate. When I call his name, he will deposit 
his ballot, folded, in my hat. The patrol leaders will count 
the ballots.” 

Don’s throat was dry. When he receive’ his paper and 
pencil, his hand shook. He wrote “Andy. Ford” quickly, and 
folded the paper. He caught a glimpse of Tim sending sharp 
glances from face to face. 





- 





this way?” 


When all the votes were in the patrol leaders carried the 
hat aside, counted the votes, and came back to Mr. Wall. 

“The result is—’ The Scoutmaster paused. “Scout Lally, 
three votes; Scout Strong, three votes; Assistant Patrol Leader 
Ford, one vote. As no candidate has received a majority, 
another ballot is necessary.” 

Don wondered if he had heard the Scoutmaster correctly. 
Three votes for him? He saw Tim eye him with dark suspicion, 
Andy’s voice sounded in his ear. 

“Did you vote for me?” 

Don nodded. 

“Well, cut it out. Next time vote for yourself.” 

Don shook his head slowly. This thing of voting for him- 
self did not appeal to him. 


‘Look here, Tim, he said, ‘what’s the use of stewing around 


“If you vote for me,” Andy said sharply, “this will be a 
tie until the cows come home. Don’t be a chump. Tim is 
voting for himself.” : 

Still Don was undecided. Besides, he could not get over 
the wonder of finding himself with three voters, 

“How about a man who runs for President of the United 
States?” Andy insisted. “Do you think he votes for his 
opponent?” 

“We are ready to ballot again,” said Mr. Wall. 

“Wake up,” said Andy. 

Don did not know what to do. There was no use in voting 
for Andy. Alex would not take the place, and Bobbie Brown 
was altogether too young a Scout. What should he do? 

The Scoutmaster began calling in the votes. 

Don, in desperation, wrote his own name. 

This time, when the patrol leaders brought Mr, Wall the 
result, they put the hat out of the way, and the troop knew 
that it would not be needed again. 

“Scout Lally,’ Mr. Wall read, “three votes; Scout Strong, 
four votes. Scout Strong is elected patrol leader of the 
Wolves.” 

Five minutes later the meeting was over. Don had been ° 
formally saluted by the Foxes and the Eagles, 
and a patrol leader’s stripes had been pinned, 
temporarily, to his sleeve. Flushed and 
excited, and still amazed, he faced about to 
where his own patrol was gathered. All at 
once the flush died out of his cheeks, 

“When I asked Bobbie for his vote,” said 
Tim, “it wasn’t fair, But you could ask 
fellows, couldn’t you?” 

“T didn’t ask anybody,” said Don. 

Tim ‘laughed. “When do you think I was 
born, yesterday? How did you get the votes 
if you didn’t ask for them? We'll see about 
this.” 

He walked out of headquarters. Ritter and 
Wally Woods whispered together, and looked 
at Don, and seemed unable to make up their 
minds. Finally they edged their way to- 
ward the door. 3 

There was work for Don to do—checking 
up what property the Wolf Patrol owned and 
signing that he received it in good condition. 
But all joy was gone from the honor that 
had come to him. The Wolves were divided 
among themselves! What chance would they 
have for the Scoutmaster’s Cup? 


Cuaprer IT 
The First Clash 


Barbara and Mr. Strong were sitting on the 
porch when Don reached home, He reclined 
on the top step and fanned himself with 
his hat. : 

“Was Tim elected?” Barbara asked. 

“No,” said Don, “I was.” 

‘Don!” The girl sprang to her feet. “Isn’t 
that fine. We must celebrate with a piece 
of berry cake—” 

But Don said gloomily that he did not feel 
like celebrating. He told about having won 
through the aid of his own ballot. 

Barbara, concerned, looked at her father. “Was it wrong for 
Don to vote for himself?” * 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Strong. “A candidate always votes 
for himself on a secret ballot.” ; 

Don felt a load leave his heart. He decided that perhaps 
he would like some berry cake. While he ate, he told himself 
that there was no sense in worrying about Tim. Tim might 
get over his disappointment and not make a bit of trouble. 

Next morning, while he built bird houses, his mind was busy 
with eager plans for his patrol. The first aid contest would 
really be a test of skill. With the exception of Bobbie Brown 
and Wally Woods, every member of the Wolves was a first- 
class Scout, They knew the theory of their first aid. The thing 
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to do was to make them freshen up in 
the actual work of doing. 

“We'll have to get on the job at once,” 
Don told himself. “I'll call a_ patrol 
meeting for Monday night. If Bobbie 
comes around——” 

Bobbie rode up to the gate. 
Don!” 

“Hello, Bobbie! I was hoping you'd 
show up. Take a scout message for me?” 

“Sure!” The boy held on to the palings 
of the fence without dismounting. 

“Pass the word that there'll be a patrol 
meeting at my house Monday night.” 

Bobbie rode away as though the message had to be delivered 
within the next five minutes. Don smiled, and then grew 
thoughtful. Wouldn’t it be fine if all Scouts were as keen and 
alert as that? 

Tim did not come to the field that afternoon, 
home Don met Mr. Wall. 

“Well,” the Scoutmaster smiled, 
leader?” 

“All right, sir.’ 

“Think you’re going to like it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“It has its hard spots,” Mr. Wall said seriously, “just like 
any other job. There are a lot of things 
you could do when you were a Scout that 
you can’t do now. Not that they are 
exactly forbidden by the laws. They're for- 
bidden by you, your- self. Do you get me?” 

The boy nodded soberly. “I think so. 
You mean that when I was a plain Scout 
I could skylark and cut up a bit, but that 
now I must be out in front setting the pace. 
I can’t ask any of the fellows to be what I 
am not myself.” 

“Exactly. 
Don’t get discouraged 


“Hello, 





Now, on this page, 

we have the rest of 

the patrol, plus. 

This young chap is 
Alex 


On the way 


“how’s the new patrol 





Woods (this 
And t# Wally) 


there’s another thing. 
spruced up to 


when your plans go 


wrong. Get your grip apn grit ong and hold on. Scouts 
are only human, not angels. Scouting was 
made for everyday fellows like you and me. And just be- 


cause we’re not angels, we sometimes kick things around and 
don’t seem to play fair. When that happens 

“Yes, sir,” said Don. 

“That’s the time we need Scouting most,” Mr. Wall said 
gravely. 

It seemed to Don that the Scoutmaster was giving him 
a warning. But though he puzzled over it, he could not 
fathom what Mr. Wall might mean. 

He told Barbara and his mother about Monday night’s 
meeting, and said that he would take the Scouts up to his 
room out of the way. Barbara announced indignantly that 
he would do nothing of the kind; the Scouts would meet in 
the cool dining-room. 

Monday, as soon as supper was over, she began to prepare 
for the coming patrol. Don wanted to help, but she routed 
him from the place. He went out to the porch, and sat there 
in the gathering darkness. A vague sense of uneasiness stole 
over him. 

Presently Bobbie Brown rode up and left 
his bicycle inside the gate. Soon he was fol- 
lowed by Alex Davidson and Andy Ford. Then 
came.a long wait. At length two figures loomed 
in the dusk. 

“Who’s there?” Don called eagerly. 

“Ritter and Woods,” came the answer. 

Don ;suddénly knew the cause of that vague 
J uneasiness. The meeting had been called for 
eight; it was now five minutes after, and there 
was no sign of Tim. 








UT none of the others seemed to think of 
sees the missing Scvut. Alex was bubbling 
e lookg Over with the wonder of his first day in busi- 
ness,—how many orders he had delivered, how 


How does Rit- 


ter im 
you? 
good to us 


much money he had collected, and how careful 
he had to be in making change. Don listened 
nervously. By and by he struck a match and 
glanced at his watch. 

“Quarter past eight,” he said. 

“How about starting?” said Andy. 

Don lead the patrol indoors. The dining- 
recom lamp shed a soft glow over the table. 
Chairs were drawn up, and at each place was 
a sharpened pencil and a few sheets of paper. 

“Tl bet Barbara thought of that,” said Andy. 

At any other time praise of Barbara would 
have brought a quick smile to Don’s face. Now, though, he 





While over 
here Andy 
grins bashfully 


sat down soberly and gave ‘the order to call the roll. Andy 
cleared his throat. 
“Patrol Leader Strong.” 
“Here,” said Don. 
“Assistant Patrol Leader Ford. 


I’m here. Scout Davidson.” 
“Here,” said Alex, 
“Scout Ritter?” 
“Here.” 
“Scout Lally?” 
Silence. 
All at once an uneasy feeling crept 
around the table. 
said Alex 
“Did you tell him?” 





This is Phil Morris, who 
moved out of town. 


” 


“Tim may come later, 
Don looked at Bobbie. 
Bobbie nodded. 

“What did he say?” 

“N—nothing.” 

Every Scout knew at once that Tim had said something. Don 
shut his lips tightly. 

“I. guess Tim forgot,” Andy suggested, 

Don forced a smile and said that Tim might come bolting 
in at the last minute. The moment the roll call was completed, 
he turned the talk to the Scout- 
master’s Cup. He didn’t want 
to give the Scouts a chance to sit 
there and think. 

“We're in the lead now,” he 
said, “and it’s up to us to stay 
there. It will be easy if every 
fellow will do-his part. Attend 
every ‘meeting and come ready 
for inspection. When Mr. Wall 
gives us a job to do as a patrol, 
let us dig in and do it:right. And 
let us work hard ‘so that we'll 
stand a good chance of winning 
the monthly contests.” 

“The first contest is easy,” 
said Ritter. “We all know our 
first aid.” 

“We know it,” said Don. 
“But can we do it? That’s 
what counts.” 

“It’s like riding a bicycle,” 
Ritter argued. “You never 
forget.” 

Don had not expected any- 
thing like this. He didn’t 
want the patrol to be cock- 
sure—he wanted it to work. 
But there would be small 
chance of work if each Scout 
was going to think.that prac- 
tice was unnecessary. 

“Wait until I get some 






















ind this is the plus. 


bandages,” he said. He ran Beynr 
up to his room and came pirere ae Bears 
down with a little white roll, one dea boy’s Keart. 
Ritter smiled confidently. 2 Make your best bow, 
“Let’s see you make - omg fellows, to Miss Strong 
spiral reverse bandage,‘ Yi oa 
(Continued on page 48) +4 
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under an apple tree in the Pear- 

son orchard, resting after a 
swim. For a long time they lounged there 
in the grateful shade, sprawling in kingly 
idleness, exquisitely sleepy and indolent. 
Finally Dan roused himself and sat up- 
right, looking with intent gaze across the 
fields glimmering in the August heat. 
Yawning, he straightened his sturdy shoul- 
ders and stretched. 

“I just thought of a stunt, fellows,” he 
said, his keen blue eyes sparkling. “Are 
you awake, Lew?” He tore up a handful 
of grass and tossed it into the reclining 
Lew’s face. 

“What’s on your mind?” grunted Lew. 

Dan cast a look about the orchard to be 
sure no one was near, 

“What’s the matter with going up on the 
Bellville line and running the sand cars 
down one by one? Wouldn’t that be a 
ride!” 

“Gee!” exclaimed Lew, staring at his 
stocky chum. 

“That would save the men on the line 
considerable trouble,” drawled Sam, his 
green eyes glinting with an impish light. 

“It would be exciting, fellows,” said Dan. 
“And, say, it wouldn’t do any real harm or 
damage, of course.” 

“No,” agreed Lew, “but,” he added, 
drily, “I’d hate to have any of the railroad 
men catch us at it.” 

They finally agreed that that very night 
they would run the empties. 


AN PEARSON and his chums, 
D Lew Baker and Sam Keats, la}| 


BOUT half-past six Lew and Sam re- 

turned to the Pearson house and 
found Dan waiting for them. They 
started off across the fields, striding swift- 
ly in Indian file. A short cut through the 
woods brought them to the main track 
leading from Clairville to Boston. About 
three miles east of the village the Bellville 
branch line crosses the main track, run- 
ning but one ramshackle passenger train a 
day, The branch line turns through the 
woods, running almost parallel with the 
main line to’a great sand pit. 

Upon arriving at this lonely crossing, 
Dan looked at the hand switch to make 
sure that it was turned so that the sand 
cars would not run onto the main line. 

“It’s turned, fellows,” he announced. “I 
tell you,” he said, in a low voice, as they 
started up the branch in the darkening 
woods, “we’d better brake our cars a little 
when we cross the main track.” 

“The only train that comes before nine 
o’clock is the 8:30 freight,” observed Sam. 

“Well, we don’t want to get stuck, that’s 
all,” returned Dan, in quiet emphasis, 
“But let’s get a gait on. It’s getting dark 
fast.” 

In a quarter of an hour they came to 
the string of empty sand cars—double- 
truck flats—on the siding up the line. The 
siding was in a clearing in the pine woods, 
and a dreary place it was in the thicken- 
ing dusk. As far as the boys could see— 


they were silent and wary now—there was 
no one near the empties or anywhere about. 
In fact, they hadn’t seen anybody since 
striking the main line, 

“Clear sailing,” declared Lew, with a 
chuckle. 

“We'll go like the wind!” put in Sam, 
and he nimbly climbed aboard the first car. 

“Get that rock out from under the 
wheel, Lew,” directed Dan, as he slipped 
between the first and second cars and drew 
out the coupling pin. “All right, Lew?” 

“All right,” returned Lew, joining him 
and placing the rock under the wheel of the 
second car. 

“Come on, then!” Dan climbed up the 
car, followed by Lew, and they ran along 
to Sam, who stood ready at the brake. 
“All clear,” said Dan in a whisper, look- 
ing down the track vaguely disappearing 
into the woods before them. “Throw her 
off, Sam!” 

Sam threw off the brake until the chain 
rattled loosely. 

“She don’t move,” ejaculated Lew, dis- 
appointedly. “Don’t know’s there’s grade 
enough on this siding.” 

“Grade enough,” asserted Dan. “Come 
on off with me, and we'll push a bit.” 


A= they had pushed for a few mo- 
ments, the car moved—very slightly, 
but they were satisfied, knowing that its 
own weight would carry it on, They 
jumped aboard and rejoined Sam. 

Snail-like the flat car crept on; for a 
little while its motion was barely notice- 
able, but it gathered headway steadily and 
they slipped on through the dusk with a 
click-clack over the frogs to the branch 
line. Once there they gained speed very 
quickly, the grade being steeper and the 
rails fairly smooth. 

Faster and faster the old flat car glided 
into the dim aisle of the woods, swaying 
and lurching on the uneven track. The 
daring trio held little conversation. They 
were shooting down the grade at a speed 
that made a keen wind about their ears, 
and they had all they could do to keep 
their feet; Dan braced at the brake, Lew 
and Sam steadying themselves by holding 
to his coat. 

Away they went, faster and yet faster, 
with a roar and a whirl and a rattle. They 
shot around the curve with a speed and a 
give that made them cold at the pit of the 
stomach, then with still greater speed flew 
down the straight course to the main track. 

“Put her down, Dan! Put her down!” 
shouted Lew, almost frantic, “or we'll 
jump when we strike the crossing.” 

“I am,” returned Dan, coolly, and even 
as he made response the flat car, shrieking 
rustily under the shoe, began to lose her 
racing speed. 

Then clickety-click, clickety-click over 
the main track, a turn to the right, Dan 
releasing the brake, and a flying trip down 
to the great sand pits, which, of course, 
were deserted at this hour. 

Within fifty feet of the end of the crazy 


7 


track—there was nothing to stop them 
from plunging into the sandbank—Dan set 
the brake and brought their rude coach to 
a standstill, 

The three boys, thrilling all over, stared 
at one another with shining eyes, almost 
delirious with joyful excitement. 

“That was something like a ride!” ex- 
claimed Lew, triumphantly. “It was 
great!” 

“IT guess we have time to go back and 
bring down another, fellows,” said Dan. 
“It’s a little late, though, and, to tell the 
truth, it’s a little more risky than I 
thought. I was afraid I couldn’t brake 
her down when we were coming to the 
crossing, and I’d hate to go over there at 
the speed we were going.” 

“Oh, come on,” urged Lew. “Let’s bring 
down another. It’s great!” 

“Oh, sure! Come on!” Sam joined in 
with Lew. “Ain’t got cold feet, have you?” 
he asked, when he saw Dan was somewhat 
slow. 

“Oh, T’ll go,” responded Dan, after a 
slight hesitation, “Come on.” 

They turned at once and went silently 
and swiftly back up the track, 


TS3 started a second car as they had 
the first and shot away into the dark 
woods. They turned the curve as before, 
with a nerve-tingling lurch and flew on 
toward the main track. 

“Put her on!” bawled Sam. 
on id 

Dan, keen-eyed and alert, was already 
trying to set the brake; but he found it 
worked imperfectly, and could not put it 
down. He turned and tugged at the wheel 
desperately. No result. The shoe wouldn’t 
set 


“Put her 


et. 

“She don’t work!” he cried. “Lew!” 

Seeing the peril, Lew edged forward and 
added his strength to Dan’s. No use! 
Something was caught or broken, and the 
brake couldn’t be put down. 

Faster and faster they shot on toward 
the main track, the wind singing about 
their ears, 

“We got to jump!” roared Dan. 
all sand here.” 

Despairing, he and Lew gave up the 
futile effort on the brake, and then all 
three—retaining their footing with great 
difficulty upon the swaying runaway car— 
stared with straining eyes at the dimly 
seen banks falling away beside them. 

“We got to!” shouted Dan. “She’ll jump 
when she gets there! Come on!” He 
crawled to the side of the car, gave one 
look and then took the leap. He seemed 
to fly through the air for ages, but at last 
landed in soft sand. Prepared for the 
heavy jar, he ran forward a few steps and 
then shot down on his face. He was un- 
hurt, and jumped up immediately, 

Lew and Sam had followed his example 
skillfully. 

The runaway car went on and on with 
a rattle and a roar till it was almost out 
of sight. Then they saw it bounce, There 


“It’s 
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was a tremendous crash and it came to a 
standstill. 

They stood motionless staring down the 
track, then at one another. 

“I knew she’d jump,” was Dan’s low 
comment. **We’d better see whether she 
cleared the track.” 

Silently they crept down the ties to the 
crossing. They found the flat car derailed 
and lying across the main track. A jack 
and two or three stout men could put her 
on the branch again, but it was impossible 
for the three boys to do it. “We’re in a 
p-pickle,” quavered Lew, his face sober 
and pale. : 

“I'll bet they can put us in prison for 
this!” said Sam. “They might think we 
did it on purpose.” 

Dan nodded and stared at the car. He 
felt sick and weak and miserable. With a 
trembling hand, he pulled out his nickel 
watch and looked at it. 

“7:43,” he stated. 

“It's only a freight,’ said Lew, tremul- 
ously, thinking of the same thing the 
others had in mind—the train to come 
within an hour. “Probably no one will get 
hurt. They'll see it by their head- 
light, and won’t be going very 
fast. We'd better s-skin out!” 
“Yes!” agreed Sam, 
quickly. “Let’s get 
away, Dan.” 

“S’pose the en- 
gineer got 
hurt when 
they struck,” 
responded 
Dan. 

“We could 
not help it, 
Dan,” said 
Lew. in a 
pleading way. 
“If they catch 
us”—He broke 
off with a 
gulp. Panic 
was in his 
seul. “Any- 
way, Dan, you 
thought of 
doing _ this. 
It’s your 
fault! Let’s 
getout. I 
ain’t going to 
stay.” 

“it, ian’ t 
white to run 
away and let ’em strike,” asserted Dan, 
after a mighty struggle with himself to 
resist Lew’s suggestion. With startling 
vividness he saw himself in the toils over 
this terrible scrape. And he knew that if 
they ran no one would ever know. “We 
got to do something!” he said, doggedly, 
his better self wholly aroused. 

“I tell you,” burst in Sam, wildly excited, 
“they can put us in prison. I won’t stay. 
We couldn’t help it!” 

Dan shook his head. “I’m going to walk 
back down the track and build a fire and 
stop ‘em,” he said calmly. He did not 
blame his chums, but he clearly saw his 
duty and grimly held to the courage to do 
it whatever he might suffer. 

“You fellows go ahead,” he responded. 
“J won’t tell who was with me.” 

“Come on, Sam,” urged Lew, his fright- 
ened voice tearful. 


AN stood by the car, dazed and yet 
doggedly holding to his resolve. Then 
he strode down the track in the darkness. 


After a walk of ten minutes he halted and 
gathered a great accumulation of wood on 
the sand very near the rails. . 

It was just 8:10. In twenty-five minutes 
or so the freight would be along. There 
was no need to start the fire yet, but the 
darkness was so intense, the night so still 
and the place so weird and nerve-trying 
that he had to do something to hold his 
purpose, so after holding off as long as he 
could he lighted his beacon fire. 

A long-drawn whistle, faint, ‘but clear, 
came to his ear above the crackling of the 
fire now blazing up cheerfully beside the 
track. Trembling all over, he snatched out 
his watch. It must be wrong! How lucky 
he had started his fire before the time. 
But no! If his watch were right, it was 
just 8:21 now. 

Another whistle, distinct, shrill, and 
after that the far-off rush of a train, the 
wires and the rails singing a thin obligato. 















“We got to!” shouted Dan, taking the perilous leap. 


Now was the time! He piled on fresh 
fuel, making the beacon flame up high, and 
tearing off his coat, sprang into the middle 
of the track. 

Out of the blackness of the woods a 
great orb of light shot suddenly into view, 
enveloping him and blinding him with its 
searching, dazzling glare. He stood his 
ground in the glare of that great eye and 
frantically waved his jacket. 

A deafening blast shrieked in the night. 
The flaming eye came on. The rush and 
the roar advanced like an overwhelming 
wave, That ear-splitting whistle told that 
his signal was seen. 

In a few moments, he heard the train— 
invisible in the glare that blinded him— 
come protestingly to a standstill, and pres- 
ently he made out several vague figures 
coming through the glare toward him. 

The engineer and fireman reached him as 
he movers from the track, and the engi- 
neer, a burly, dark-faced man, grasped him 
by the elbow. 

“What’s the trouble?” he demanded, sur- 











prised to find a boy waiting quietly there. 

“There’s a flat car prem 2 across the 
track on the Bellville branch line,” an- 
swered Dan. 

“What’s that?” snapped the engineer. 
“How'd it get there? Come on, Tom!” 

“Your train’s early, isn’t it?” ventured 
Dan, staring without understanding at 
twenty or thirty men coming now into 
view out of the headlight’s glare. 

“Early!” repeated the engineer “Early! 
We're ten minutes late!” 

“But it’s only about half-past eight now. 
And the freight-—” 

“Freight!” interjected the big man, with 
a very sharp word. “This ain’t no freight. 
This is the seven o’clock Boston express 
just put on this morning.” 

Dazed at the astounding news. Dan 
followed the trainmen to the derailed flat 
car and was too thankful to be frightened 
at the words of the engineer and his fire- 
men and the 
caustic re- 
marks of the 
passengers. 

“We can get 
her off with 
the jack all 
right, but it 
means twenty 
minutes,” 
growled the 
engineer. 

In __ fifteen 
minutes or less 
the trainmen 
had jacked 
the flat car into 
the branch line 

and angrily pushed 
her into the dark- 
ness to go her way 

down to the sand pit. 
The passengers started 
back to the train, but the 
engineer and the firemen, 
despite their haste, lingered 
with Dan. In a rough hearty 
way, the engineer thanked Dan 

for his work. 

“It was lucky you was here, young 
fellow,” he said, looking at him keenly. 
“How did this thing happen, I won- 
der?” he asked, after a short silence. 
“I—I think some boys were running 
down flat cars for the ride,” stammered 
Dan. 


YR a moment, a portentous moment, 

the stalwart, masterful engineer—re- 
sponsible for the lives of hundreds of men 
and women—stared at the white-faced, 
thankful, trembling boy. 

“Well, young fellow,” said the engineer, 
at length, “if you know those boys, you 
see ‘em and tell ’em not to run any more 
cars down this line.” 

“I will—yes, sir!” quavered Dan, fer- 
vently. 

The engineer clapped him on the shoul- 
ders smartly, but in a friendly way. “You 
had grit, anyway, kid,” he said, “to stay 
by and do the right thing, especially when 
you thought it was only a freight coming.” 

Without another word, he turned away, 
and Dan saw him and Tom climb into their 
cab. In a few moments the train had 
rumbled and click-clacked over the Bell- 
ville crossing safely and shot away in the 
night. Dan strained his gaze after it until 
its swaying red light in the rear was swal- 
lowed up in the pitchy darkness, 

Then with swelling heart, thankful be- 
yond words and with a lesson well learned, 

e ran through the night for home 
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By EDWARD F. BIGELOW 


Scout Naturalist 









Hemlock cones and, in upper right hand corner, the whirligigs. 


The Food of Tadpoles and Frogs 


Buffalo, New York. 
66 EAR Scout Naturalist: Will you 
please tell me in Boys’ Lire what 
food frogs eat? Yours thankfully, 
Scout Warren Mazson.” 

In general terms the tadpole is a vege- 
tarian, while the frog lives on animal food, 
There are many exceptions to this on the 
part of the tadpole and occasionally on 
that of the frog. The tadpole in the pool 
or pond feeds chiefly upon the algae. In 
captivity, imitating that natural diet, it is 
well to feed bread or crackers, taking care 
to remove all the food that is not eaten 
lest it foul the water. But the tadpole 
will also eat decaying insects, earthworms, 
fruit, and almost any kind of meat. 

It is a curious fact that when the tad- 
pole transforms into the frog, the intestine 
shortens, the mouth becomes wider and the 
tongue increases greatly in size. These 
changes take place to adapt it to a change 
of food. At the same time, the legs grow 
rapidly, the rounded body alters in form, 
and the tail is absorbed. The lungs de- 


velop rapidly and the tadpole frequently } 
The frog | 
breathes through its nostrils by a pumping } 
or swallowing process due to the action of | 


comes to the surface for air. 


the mouth, and not by the action of ribs 
as in higher forms of animals. The frog 
also imbibes oxygen directly through its 
skin. 


worms, insects, spiders, and any form of 


animal life small enough to be seized and | 
swallowed, Large frogs will often devour } 
The big bullfrog | 
is an especially dangerous enemy to other } 
Sof its It has been known } 
The common | 
green pond frog comes early from its hi- | 


their smaller relatives. 


members of its kind. 
even to eat small birds. 


bernation in the mud and goes about the 


ponds seeking its animal food in the icy | 


March pools, in some places feeding upon 
the delicate fairy shrimps. Most of the 
other frogs do not come out of winter 


quarters until later in the season. A hun- 
gry frog is especially fond of earthworms | 


and will devour several, even seizing a 
second worm before it has finished the 
first. Some frogs are fond of snails and 


The food of the frog consists of earth- t 


will swallow them shells and all. One ob- 
server reports that he has seen a frog de- 
vour six large snails in succession. 

It is interesting to note that frogs can 
eat bees and wasps notwithstanding the 
sting. In seizing food it usually makes 
use of its curious extensile tongue which 
can be thrust out of the mouth with sur- 
prising rapidity, The tongue is attached 
to the front of the jaw, its forked rear end 
free so that it can be flipped out of the 
mouth. It is supplied with a sticky secre- 
tion that picks up the food. When eating 
some kinds of food the frog is a ludicrous 
sight. It uses its forelegs somewhat like 
hands and places them against its mouth 
as if playing a jew’s-harp. The frog can- 
not see an object near to itself. Any 


dangling bait should therefore be at a dis- 
tance of from two to three feet. Frogs 
may be caught by dangling small bits of 
red yarn before them on a hook and some- 
times even without a hook. When the yarn 
is seized, the animal may be jerked out of 





Explain this if ‘you can, 
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the water. - Bullfrogs kept in captivity 
readily attempt to swallow one’s fingers. 


Hemlock Seed Whirligig 


ATE in the autumn the hemlock cones 
open wide their layers and the 
seeds go whirling away in a merry 
mass. I like to experiment with 

these seeds to observe their curious mo- 
tions as they whirl around and around on 
their journey to the ground. Toss a hand- 
ful in the air. The performances of the 
miniature whirligigs are ludicrous. But 
there is more than fun in it. They show 
us that nature has provided a method by 
which the seed may float in mid-air, and 
thus let the breeze carry them far from the 
parent tree. If they were to fall to the 
ground like shot, there would not be room 
enough for them to germinate and grow 
under the parent tree. They must be car- 
ried afar and nature has not only made 
the method effective but entertaining. 


How Did the Stone Get in the Tree? 
HIS illustration is all that I know 


about the matter. I am wondering if 
some Scout can explain how it got there. 


| Have you ever seen anything like it? This 
i is published to set you thinking and ob- 


serving. Perhaps you will never find 4 
stone up a tree like this, and someone may 
say that it was lifted as the tree grew in 
height. That brings up an interesting 
uestion. Do trees really lift such things? 

o trees ever raise stones above the 
ground? 

I have heard about an old fellow who 
wanted to tell a big yarn, so he said that 
when he was a boy, bs bored a hole in a 
ay tree and put in the tap for the sap. 
“I broke the bit with which I was borin 
the hole, and will you believe it,” extend- 
ing his hands as a man usually does when 
he telts a big fish story, “when I went back 
to the old home fifty years afterward, I 
found that hole and bit higher up than 
my head, about as far up as I could reach !” 
Now we don’t want to call him a liar, we 
want to prove that he was wrong, How 


can we do it? 
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Moths’ Cocoons 


HERE is some confusion in the minds of the Scouts, and of 

older people, too, as to the relations between butterflies, 
chry§galids, moths and cocoons. You know that a butterfly or a 
month will leave powdery traces on the fingers or clothes that 
touch them. It makes no difference whether you know a moth 
from a butterfly, each will leave some of this mealy material on 
the fingers; but the moth will leave far more than the butterfly 
because the scales that color the butterfly’s wings are more 
firmly attached to the wing. The moths have been called moth 
millers because their scales come off so easily and one gets so 
much “meal” on fingers and clothes. 

Both kinds of Lepidoptera, or scale winged insects, pass 
through four transformations: the egg, the larva, the pupa or 
sleeping stage, and the perfect insect. And just here comes in 
the |confusion. When the pupa is 
nakefi it is a chrysalis; when it is cov- 
ered| with silk it is a cocoon. There 
you have the whole thing. There is no 
need| of any mistake or confusion in 
the matter. The pupa transforms into 
what is known as an imago or perfect 
insect. The chrysalis produces a but- 
terfly; from the silken cocoon issues 
a moth. 

Now is the time to hunt for them, 
espetially for cocoons. Nature has 
stor¢d the sleeping pupa in a silken 
case| for the winter. You will find 
them attached to the branches and 
twigs of many trees. Some, as, for 
example, the Luna and the Polyphe- 
mus, are further protected by a 
wrapper of dried leaf. They look so 
much like dead leaves that you will 
need to look carefully to detect them. 
In many cases a slender line of silk 
runs back to the leaf stalk and at- 
taches it to the branch. One of the 
largest and most conspicuous cocoons 
is that of the Cecropia. Most country 
boys are familiar with it. It is about 
three fingers wide and about three 
inches long. The accompanying illus- 
trations show types of cocoons, and a 
naked chrysalis. Some moths do 
not |spin a cocoon, but transform di- 
rectly from a naked pupa much after 
the method of the butterfly. 


Where, Oh, Where Is That 
Opossum? 

AN opossum is lost; ‘I want to 

know where he is. Normally he 

belongs in Virginia; so the books 


At the left, a naked Chrysalis held up by its thread-like support. 
Above and at the right, specimens of cocoons. 


a a ee eee we ana 
The young Opossum before he got lost. 











tell us, but he has wandered far, much beyond the confines of 
New York state, that Professor William T. Hornaday gives 
in his interesting book as the northern limit. The opossum is 
a queer beast. He may have originally wandered from Aus- 
tralia, which seems to be the natural home of the marsupial 
animals. What is a marsupial? An animal that slings its 
young into a natural bag and carries them on the underside 
of the body, rather than in the manner in which one’s tools 
and traps might be put in a bag and slung over the shoulder. 

A captive opossum — the thought, “You must be far 
away from your original home. You are such an oddity, not 
only are you queer in your method of caring for your young, 
but in your habit of pretending to be dead.” This opossum 
is not altogether suggestive of Australia because it differs from 
the marsupials there; it seems to be in a class by itself, while 
another interesting fact is that it succeeds in spite of its lack 
of all the elements that would seem 
needed for success. It cannot fight. 
It cannot run, It can only cling by 
its tail in a tree, hold its mouth open, 
and look ugly. 

But what about its being lost? 
What I have in mind is that it is 
wandering from its original habitat. 
We now find opossums all over Con- 
necticut and even in Massachusetts. 
What I want to know is just how 
far north they are going. Will our 
Scouts, especially in the northern 
states, make inquiries and observa- 
tions, and ascertain just how far 
north the opossum has now traveled? 
It is about fifteen “years since I first 
heard of one that was found wild in 
Connecticut. Occasionally an enthu- 
siastic nature lover has obtained one 
from a zoological store, but that does 
not count in this game. What we 
want to know is how far the opossum 
of its own free will has wandered. 

Do not confound the opossum with 
the porcupine. Porcupines are said 
to be plentiful in Maine. I should like 
to know if an opossum has ever been 
found in Maine. Who has seen one 
in Vermont, New Hampshire or the 
northern part of New York state? 
Besides the information, we should 
like to have good photographs of the 
mother opossum carrying her young, 
which are as plentiful as those of the 
proverbial old woman that lived in a 
shoe, but the mother opossum has the 
advantage, since she seems to know 
what to do with her young ones. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The Heroic 











state of war with Germany, with 
the solemnity of a Prime Minis- 
ter. It was his father who told him, hand- 
ing him the paper at the breakfast table. 

Reddy took the paper. “It was about 
time, Dad, wasn’t it?” he remarked. “We 
ought to have done it two years ago.” 

“Reddy, you’re a bloody-minded militar- 
ist. 

“He’s nothing of the sort,’ Mrs. Farrell, 
dispensing coffee, chirped in, “I know 
what he means. And so do you.” 

“My son,” remarked Mr, Farrell genially, 
“your interest in your country is almost 
uncanny in one so young.” 

“May I go?” 

“Go where?” 

“To war.” 

Mr. Farrell did not laugh. He did not 
even want to laugh. 

“Reddy!” exclaimed Mrs. Farrell in a 
voice filled more ‘with reproach than 
ridicule. 

Mr. Farrell looked up at his son, quite 
serious. There were moments when Reddy 
had to be taken seriously and with care, 
for his nickname indicated more than the 
color of the mop that crowned his large 
and florid face. 

“I know how you feel, son,” said Mr. 
Farrell quietly. 

“Of course you do!” exclaimed Reddy 
proudly. “I knew you would. It was you, 
I guess, who made me feel the way I do.” 

“IT am not throwing any bouquets at 
myself—or at you either, old man,” Mr. 
Farrell remarked. “I’m not different from 
the rest of Americans—” 

“You are, too!” 

“Don’t interrupt, son.” 

“You’ve seen this thing coming for two 
years. While other people were yap- 
ing—” 

“Do you want me to talk?” said Mr. 
Farrell patiently. “Or do you plan to 
hold a convention all by yourself?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir!” 

At this point the mother of the family 
interposed. “Reddy, sit down and keep 
still.” 

Reddy did both. 

“I just wanted to say this, son,” Mr. 
Farrell went on. “A lot of people are 
going to fight in France and a lot more 
are going to fight right here, backing up 
the people who dre fighting in France. I 
suppose I am still husky enough to go 
to the trenches, but I’m not going. I 
believe that I can serve my country better 
by running a live newspaper in a country. 
town.” 

Mr. Farrell paused, but Reddy did not 
take the opportunity which was offered 
him to assent. His expression was respect- 
ful, but gloomy. 

“It’s the same way with you,” his father 
went on. “ I suppose that by lying about 
your age you might get into the Army 
or the Navy—” 

“I wouldn’t have to lie much,” Reddy 
interrupted like a flash. 

“That isn’t the question at the moment, 
son. The thing is this. You have two 
years of high school still to «df 

“What’s school when there’s war?” 


EDDY FARRELL received the 
R news of the declaration of a 
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At this point the mother interposed. 





“Reddy, sit down and keep still.” 








“Quiet, sonny!” counseled the mother of 
the family. 

“I’m thinking,” remarked Mr. Farrell 
slowly, “that this war won’t last forever 
and that-when it’s over, our country will 
be shy a lot of its very best young men— 
the men with education and the right spirit. 
If we don’t look out, business and politics 
will get into the hands of the men who 
were slackers and profiteers and we'll 
have bad times, as we did after the Civil 
War. That’s the time we'll need youngsters 
like you.” Mr Farrell’s voice was warm 
and kind. 

“Why doesn’t the country need me now?” 
cried Reddy. 

Mr. Farrell looked at him in silence for 
a minute. “Do you really want to know?” 
he asked slowly. 

“Of course.” 

“Well, I'll tell you, 
feel hurt. The country 
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but you mustn’t 
wants men and 


you’re only a kid. You think you’re 
strong, and you are, for a kid; but you 
haven’t the endurance. You'd try hard 
and you wouldn’t squeal, but you’d go 
under. Your job, son, is to stay home 
and do your day’s work—go to school, 
build yourself up physically, make a man 
of yourself. Then when you're really a 
man in three, four or five years, you'll be 
of real use to your country. e war 
will be over then, but there'll be a job 
for you, don’t worry. And if you want 
to serve your country that’s the kind of 
job for which you'll prepare.” 

Mr. Farrell delivered himself of this 
stiff dose with his eyes fixed straight on 
the blue eyes of his son. Reddy’s glance 
never wavered. He took the lecture with- 
out wincing. But did not assent to its 
doctrine. He started to eat his break- 
fast, asking for the cream in a subdued 
tone. Five minutes later he uttered a long 











sigh. Mrs. Farrell glanced up quickly and 
Mr. Farrell felt a tug of sympathy at his 
heart. But neither spoke. 


EDDY FARRELL swallowed his hurt 

pride and accepted his father’s deci- 
sion for the moment at least, as final; and 
though he questioned both its wisdom and 
its justice, he did not rebel. Mr. Farrell 
was not the kind of father against whom 
boys rebel. He was so absolutely “square” 
and boyish and companionable, completely 
free from parental pomp and dignity, and 
yet always, without question, the “boss,” 
his decisions, moreover, were so just and 
sensible that disobedience or rebellion some 
how seemed a kind of betrayal not to 
be tolerated. 

So Reddy.. perused the newspapers, 
dreamt of submarines and secret agents, 
hung about the enlistment officers as much 
as he dared, talked with men in khaki at 
every opportunity—and continued to go to 
school. His great consolation now, as in 
all times of trouble was—strange as it 
may seem—one of his teachers, Mr. Eager, 
who taught history in a way that seemed 
to wake the dead and make old dates as 
fresh as yesterday. He was Reddy’s 
scoutmaster,—and not at all a_school- 
teacher sort of being, but a great, stalwart, 
taciturn man who was silent when he had 
problems to solve, and who seldom laughed, 
though he indulged himself at times in a 
quiet chuckle that somehow made not only 
his eyes but all his features twinkle. He 
had an extraordinary way with boys. Not 
only the naturally good boys looked up to 
him,—the mischief-makers and even the 
evil-minded felt somehow drawn upward 
by him. He was himself clean as October 
wind, undemonstrative, not given even to 
much handshaking. Boys were attracted 
to him in the first place because he was 
an athlete from the top of his head to the 
sole of his feet, a whole circus in himself, 
He was never sentimental, never patroniz- 
ing, never consciously funny; he played no 
favorites, he listened to no tattletales. 

Mr. Eager was, without question, a 
great figure in the boy-world of Peyton- 


Reddy assembled the troop secretly one night in the old barn. 








And 


ville. The boys themselves knew only 
vaguely of the battles he had fought for 
them in the adult world. Seven days a 
week he was Comrade-in-Chief to ever 
boy who needed him. That was Poste | 
for him to know. He needed no further 
recommendation. He was, in fact, at his 
best as scoutmaster—the rarest companion 
imaginable. He knew every tree and 
flower and leaf and moss, every bird, 
every insect; and could tell extraordinary 
romantic stories about them,—true stories, 
vastly more exciting than fiction. 

He was a sheer treasure-trove in the 
matter of stories anyhow. He had not 
always been a history teacher, One day 
the troop tramping the steep, wooded hills, 
discovered tu its delight that he had been 
born on a ship in the Indian Ocean. Little 
by little they discovered thereafter that 
he had learnt his letters at a Mission 
School in the interior of China, studied 
Latin in a monastery in the Himalayas, 
fought for the Boers in South Africa. He 
had great things to tell and he told them 
simply, as though they did not amount to 
much. 


bg took Reddy two or three weeks to 
accustom himself to the idea that 
there was a war going on, and he was 
not to be in it. The scout garden campaign 
helped to keep his mind occupied, for he 
was a first class scout and had responsi- 
bilities not only for the planting of his 
own patch of vegetables, but also for the 
war gardens of some of the youngsters in 
the troop. Mr. Eager tried to persuade 
him that he was doing as much for the 
Great Cause in proportion to his strength 
and ability as any soldier in the trenches. 

Reddy, leaning against the north fence 
of his garden shrugged his shoulders, 
broke off a twig, and began to whittle 
it absent-mindedly. 

“The trouble with you, old man,” re- 
marked Mr. Eager with a friendly grin, 
“js that you’re more interested in adventure 
than in your country.” 


Reddy stopped whittling, lifting his head 
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there he made his speech. 


sharply. “I want to help—really help. 
A fellow can plant beans in time of peace.” 

“You want to do the hardest thing, don’t 
you?” 

“That’s exactly it. Any girl can plant 
beans. The girls are planting ’em, better’n 
we. It’s a good job for girls.” He re- 
sumed his whittling, savagely. 

“You said you wanted to do the hardest 
thing.” 

“I do!” 

“This war is going to develop all sorts 
and kinds of heroes. Sometimes the heroic 
thing is just to stay put and do the daily 
grind. Perhaps your road to laurels lies 
through bean-fields and school. In that 
case, you’re a slacker if you squeal,” 

Reddy pressed his lips together, threw 
away the twig and thrust his knife into 
his pocket. He was unconvinced, and he 
planted the rest of his allotment of beans 
grumblingly, and consequently rather 

adly. 

April made way for May, and even 
Peytonville,—thanks largely to Mr. Far- 
rell’s vigorous editorials in the Morning 
Leader—gradually awoke to the fact that 
America was at war and that war meant 
soldiers. There had been enlistments from 
the beginning, but the number of volunteers 
was still altogether out of proportion to 
the population of the town. For the gen- 
teel section of Peytonville was snug and 
self-indulgent and righteously confident 
that its duty lay in purchasing Liberty 
Bonds and letting other people do the 
rough work, and the less gaudy section 
on the other side of the track had a notion 
that it was a rich man’s war and the rich 
might as well fight it. 

It was only when Dorcas, the rival town, 
directly across the river, known by all 
true citizens of Peytonville to be in every 
way inferior to the Queen of the River, 
suddenly announced that her quota of 
volunteers was full, that Peytonville began 
to read Mr. Farrell’s editorials with atten- 
tion and some appreciation. A _ vigorous 
campaign was launched. The churches 
took a hand it in. The ladies became most 
active. Some of the more rash among 
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them let it be known that they were carry- 
ing white feathers in their reticules, for 
distribution among the younger set. Some 
of the bravest men in town stepped into 
khaki, sacrificing much because they saw 
their duty, and some of the worst cowards 
volunteered because they were afraid not to, 

Reddy, forsaking his dream of military 
glory for himself, transferred it to Mr. 
Kager. In his musings, he saw the Scout- 
master doing marvellous things,—captur- 
ing trenches single-handed, taking prison- 
ers without number, carrying wounded 
men out of danger; he saw him promoted, 
rising by leaps and bounds; he saw him 
supplant experienced army officers, first 
merely colonels, then generals. He saw 
him commanding an army, and then armies, 
He saw him in counsel with Joffre and 
Haig and Cadorna and Nivelle and. Persh- 
ing, and finally working out the triumphant 
solution of the war. He thought of these 
things at school and on troops excursions 
and.in his garden. They became his great 
consolation: If he could not go forth and 
do great deeds, at least his friend would. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Eager did not present 
himself at the recruiting station, 

Reddy had, of course, been confident 
that Mr. Eager would be the first man to 
volunteer. He was not the first man, nor 
the tenth man, nor the fiftieth man. Reddy 
felt a cold chill come over his dreams of 
glory for Mr. Eager, and tried to persuade 
himself that Mr. Eager, being a conscien- 
tious man, was merely waiting for school 
to close, in order not to upset things. But 
that theory was speedily exploded when 
three or four of the other teachers, three 
younger and one older than Mr. Eager, 
did enlist and were released by the Faculty 
with engrossed resolutions and a farewell 
celebration. One of the teachers who went 
was the Scoutmaster of Peytonville’s other 
troop. That was a bitter pill for Reddy. 
The awful question sprang up in his mind 
and would not be silenced—Was the Scout- 
master of his own troop a slacker? 

May wore on into June, Reddy worked 
in his garden; he did yeoman’s service in 
the Liberty Loan campaign. But his heart 
was heavy, his mind disturbed. He him- 
self wanted so much to go that he simply 
could not conceive of anybody,’ who could 
go, willingly staying at home. If Mr. 
Eager went the Troop would at least be 
represented as it should be. But Mr. 
Eager did not go. Mr. Eager, who had 
been his idol, had “fallen down.” That 
was as bad as the death of a friend. Be- 
sides, it was a reflection on the troop, 

July came, August came and went. Mr. 
Eager worked with the troop all ‘summer, 
and under his leadership Troop A did ‘all 
its regular work and all its war work, too. 
He was untiring, and never so rich in ideas 
for new “stunts” to keep the younger 
scouts interested. Reddy ‘saw all that. 
But he saw something else even more 
vividly. He saw his country calling and 
Mr. Eager turning a deaf ear. That threw 
into shadow anything and everything which 
Mr. Eager might do and plan. - Reddy 
thought about it all, day and night, for a 
solid month, He could think of only one 
way of saving the honor of the troop and 
putting Mr. Eager to shame.- Since Mr. 
Eager would not go to the colors,- he, 
Reddy Farrell, would—even against - 
father’s will. He decided to run away and 
enlist in the Navy. : 


E assembled the Troop secretly after 
supper one night in the old barn be- 
hind his father’s house. The place was full 
of old tools and toys and sleds and ‘broken 


his~-. “On my honor I will do my 


down wagons, but toward the rear was a 
place which had been cleared long ago for 
meetings of this kind. There they gath- 
ered, roosting like chickens high and low 
on barrels and boxes and a long carpen- 
ter’s bench covered with sawdust and shav- 
ings. There was a lantern that lit their 
faces dimly. For awhile everybody was 
whispering like an army of crickets. Then 
suddenly everybody was silent, for Reddy 
Farrell was making a speech, 

“Fellows,” he said, “you don’t know why 
I asked you here. I just wanted to say 

-bye.” 

“Where you going?’ 
quisitive voices. 

“I’m going to enlist.” 

“Say se 

“You don’t mean it!” 

‘Does your father know?” 

“When are you going?” 

“I’m going tonight,” said Reddy sol- 
emnly. 

There was a dramatic pause. “Say!” 
exclaimed some one again from the shadowy 
upper regions, catching his breath shafply. 

For a minute 


* cried a dozen in- 


try and to obey the Scout Law,” came the 
low, deep, answering murmer. 

“To help other people at all times—” 
said Reddy. 

“To help other people at all times—” 
came the echo, 

“To keep myself F pogp eit | strong, men- 
tally awake, and morally straight.” 
Reddy’s voice was husky with emotion. 

The answer came firm and strong: “To 
keep myself physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight.” 

“So help me God,” whispered Reddy, 
making a little addition of his own. 

“So help me God.” 

There was a hush, a complete silence, 

“Good bye!” said Reddy in low, shaky 
tones. ; fa 

Again the cricket music of many voices, 
as the boys crowded about him. They said 

bye and nothing more. He. seemed 
removed from them somehow and no”one 
thought of asking him questions about 
such relatively unimportant * things~ as 
where he was going and what train he 
planned to take. They shook his hand 
and went out. 





there was a 
hush over the 
gathering, 
a sense of the 
solemnity of the 
occasion. The 
boys felt sud- 
denly older and 
more restr 2nsi- 
ble. More than 
one felt with a 
thrill that this 
was like the 
secret conclaves 
he had read 
about in _his- 
tory - books, 

“IT wanted to 
see you all be- 
fore I went,” 
said Reddy 
with dignity, 
“because I’m 
not going only 
for myself, but 
for the Troop. 
And’ I want to 
take the Scout 
Oath again be- 
fore you all. 
And -then. we'll 
Say good bye.” 


heroic 








And there under the stars Reddy did the 


Reddy re- 
mained in the 
barn, alone with 
the lantern on 
the - floor. He 
picked it up 
dreamily, 
pressed down 
the  chimney- 
clasp and blew 
out the light. 
Then he hung 
the lantern on 
the hook where 
it belonged and 
strode through 
the cool autumn 
evening to the 
house, 

His mother 
was visiting out 
of town, his 
father was as 
usual at the 
o fice, and 
would not pre- 
sumably be 
home before 
ten o’clock. He 
knew therefore 
that he had 


thing: 
: hour and a hath 


« 
p- 








It was a very 
serious speech, as he made it. Older folk; 
overhearing it, might have laughed; that is, 
foolish older folk would have laughed, for 
Reddy’s sériouisness was quite prodigious. 
But there was no pose about it,no play- 
acting. Reddy was deeply moved; he felt 
altogether like a squire of knighthood go- 
ing forth on his first quest. He breathed 
deeply and his voice was a little husky 
and. uneven when he spoke. 

“We'll all take the Oath,” he said. 

There was a scrambling of boys get on 
their feet, for it was not*fitting that a 
Scout should be sitting on the floor or on 
a earpenter’s bench when he took the Oath. 

They lifted their right hands, 

“On my honor I will do my best—” 
Reddy began. sip 

best—” an- 


swered the other boys in a low murmer 
that filled the old barn like the deep roll 
of an organ. , 

“To do my duty to God and my country 
and to obey the Scout Law,” Reddy went 
on in a voice that suddenly quavered. 

“To do my duty to God. and my coun- 


and a clear field 
for final preparations and an~ unimpeded 
“getaway.” The house was dark and silent, 
and, in the absence of his parents, seemed 
to speak to him and lay hands on him, 
gentle hands holding him back. “But -he 
had not pondered this decision of his 
a month or more to be dissuaded no 
the voiceless influence of a house in 4 
it happened that he had been born e 
brought up. But nevertheless the influ& 
ence made itself felt. The house w *% " 
It had been in the family for generations. ~ 
In a sense it had earned certain Tights. 
It had sheltered the family in many storms., 
It had watched over much happiness “and 
had let no grief enter- the doors except the) . 
natural gtiefs that come when’ men’ and 
women reach the River at‘ the ex 
Journey, and cross over: Té 
House was almost a person, a fu 
He felt that it was saying to ‘himy 
do it, Reddy,” and he found ‘himself «whis- 
pering, “I’ve got to. It’s perfectly. clear. 
As a self-respecting citizen, I’ve got to.” 
And still it seemed to him that hy Fadl 
(Continued on page 52) - ™° 
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Engineers triumph over vast difficulties and raise the huge 640-foot central span of tthe great “bridge now being built over the St. Law- 


rence River at Quebec, the span having fall 
above the water, must be raised 122 feet to 


len while being raised at the first attempt - 


ear ago 


he 5,000-ton section here seen a little 


complete this greatest cantilever bridge in the Pye Ten —_ @, killed 1 poner bridge being 


The 








erected in the same place by a private P 


N ALL - FAMILY NATIONAL 
CLUB, The United States Food 
Administration is cordially beck- 
oning to twenty - two million 

American families to join .the administra- 
tion as members pledged to food conserva- 
tion. The week of October 21 to 28 is 
designated as “Food Pledge Week,” and 
each State will try to sign up its quota. 
Maine was the first State to accept a 
definite goal, 140,000 out of the 186,718 
families in the State. No explanation 
given why 46,718 are exempted. Arkansas’ 
quota is 150,000; Connecticut’s, 200,000; 
Illinois’, 750,000; Iowa’s, 425,000; New Jer- 
sey’s, 575,000; Wyoming’s, 520,000, etc. 
The sign and seal of Food Conservation 
membership is a window card. 


HERE SCOUTING IS NEEDED. 
Beating a horse with a barbed wire 





Copyright Underwood & Underwcod ' Sess 

Id ke this world a dull place to live in. 

we a. — aang | a> weer nae, which must have Cpe the partici = caidas to do for a 
° 


while and afford 
machines yourself. 


led the vast crowd of spectators no end 


y psed, killing 70 persons. 


whip; throwing a cat into a blazing fur- 
nace; dragging a cow behind a wagon; 
starving by neglect a herd of forty-five 
cattle and a hundred hogs; wilfully burn- 
ing horses to death in a stable: these are 
among the many atrocities discovered by 
one or another of the 527 anti-cruelty so- 
cieties in the United States interested in 
animal protection in this, the fifty-first 
year, since Henry Bergh began to touch 
human hearts in behalf of dumb beasts. 
Laws of every State will protect a Scout 
who interferes to protect a dum’ nimal 
from cruelty. 


HEN AMERICA WAS MOSTLY 
HUNTING GROUND. In New 
Mexico, a few miies from Zuni, near the 
Arizona border, have recently been discov- 
ered many relics of an Indian civilization, 
probably a thousand years old, by Dr, F. 





enjoyment. 
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Here, at Copenhagen, Denmark, 


ou can name these queer 


W. Hodge, who LORE an exploration 


party for the Bureau of American Ethnol- — 


ogy. This region witnessed many conflicts 
between the early Spanish explorers and 
the Zuni Indians because of the reputed 
deposits of gold. There is a colony of 
Zunis there now. Dr. Hodge’s excavations 
were on the site of one of the ancient vil- 
lages, and at the depth of fifteen feet re- 
mains and evidences of an earlier civiliza- 
tion were uncovered: glass beads, combs 
ornamented with turquoise, pieces of por- 
celain, utensils. At lower levels in the 
digging, modes of burial were found, one 
of which disclosed the fact that the Zunis 
at one period buried the head and limbs 
and trunk in different places. At another 
period remains were cremated in bowls 
which were interred with vessels contain- 
ing food and water. The Museum of the 
American Indian in New York City will 
exhibit the interesting relics 
found. 


HERE SHE BLOWS 

AGAIN! <According-to 
the Kansas City Star, the 
enterprising daily which re- 
cently added Colonel Roose- 
velt to its editorial staff, the 
esport of hunting sperm 
whale has been revived in 
order to obtain “case oil,” 
which comes from the head 
of the sperm whale. Battle- 
ships must have this oil, as 
it is the only one (according 
to the news item) that will 
not disintegrate under great 
heat and pressure, The in- 
creased need of this oil, be- 
cause of the war, has re- 
vived the whaling industry, 
though it is feared that ma- 
ture sperm whales are scarce 
because it is currently be- 
lieved to take more than a 
hundred years for this ani- 
mal to grow to maturity, 
and most of the grown-up 
sperms were killed off when 
whaling was in its prime. 
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A whaler recently arrived at New Bed- 
ford, Mass., with 1,250 barrels of sperm 
oil and 121 pounds of ambergris, worth in 
all $75,000, 


ALLOWE’EN IN MEXICO. The 

deathless Villa or his ghost is re- 
ported at the head of a new band of 
patriots, out to rob, burn and kill as op- 
portunity offers. 


OLCANO TO TAKE A LONG REST. 
Mt. Katmai, the great Alaskan vol- 
cano on the Island of Kodiak, whose crater 
is said to be the largest in the world, be- 
ing nine miles in circumference and thirty- 
six hundred feet deep, probably will be in- 
active for thousands of years, according to 
the National Geographic Society’s expedi- 
tion which recently returned from an ex- 
ploration of the island. The last eruption 
took place in June, 1912. Volcanic ash had 
rendered Katmai a desert isle, but it is 
now again green. There will be just as in- 
teresting places as this and just as im- 
portant to explore in the interest of knowl- 
edge when Scouts of today reach maturity. 


IGARETTES MIGHT DO THIS TO 

YOUR ALL - IMPORTANT TIS- 
SUES. According to “American Fores- 
try,” “two pieces of maple received from 
the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, one of which was badly discolored, 
were tested at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, at Madison, Wisconsin. In mechan- 
ical tests, where slowly applied loads were 
used, the two samples were about equal in 
strength, but in resistance to shock the dis- 
colored piece was decidedly inferior. <A 
microscopic examination showed the cell 
walls of the inferior piece to be partially 
destroyed by fungi.” 


LD MOTHER HUBBARD WENT 

TO THE CUBBARD AND—. It 
all depends, as to what she finds, on what 
impression such statements as the follow- 
ing make on the American public, includ- 
ing boys: “The importance of making pro- 
vision for winter food needs was never so 
great as this year. Every pound of food- 
stuffs that can be spared for export will be 
needed in Europe for feeding American 
troops and to prevent the starvation of the 
domestic and military population of the 
Allied Nations. Every pound of vegetables 
stored away for home uses will release food 
for export. A nation at war is a nation 
with a food problem. A nation with a 
food shortage is a nation in peril. For 
this reason it is of vital importance that 
no vegetables of high food value be allowe 
to go to waste.” . 


be. PULL OF HOME. A record 
flight for homing pigeons was recently 
made from Denver, Colorado, where twelve 
pigeons were released 1,500 miles from 
home, one of the birds winning the race 
by making the trip in 11 days and 5 hours, 
including moreover a long detour north- 
ward to escape the heat of the Mississippi 
Valley. The second bird to finish was five 
days behind. Seven birds in all made the 
flight, the last in 21 days and 8 hours. 


EHOLD THE DOG CATCHER AS 

A NATION’S BENEFACTOR, Ac- 
cording to news dispatches, so many di- 
verse duties have been developing for dogs 
in the war that practically every dog, if 
intelligent enough to be trained, is pressed 
into service, and training camps for dogs 
is a regular part of the French army’s 
equipment, and France is now calling for 
every dog that can be impounded. Doubt- 
less the boys of France are making sacri- 
fices on a large scale—to the tremendous 
applause of their neighbors. Besides car- 
rying aid to the wounded, and acting as 
Scouts, dogs now carry messages from the 
front of attacking troops to the batteries 
at the rear, and also do sentinel duty. 
These brave little patriots are even re- 
warded with war crosses for distinguished 
service. 


MALL NOTES ON BIG TOPICS. 


The churches of America represented p 
in a National Church Efficiency Congress |— 


tached to the army in Europe observe 
closely the following directions: 

1. Mails to reach the soldiers in France 
by Christmas morning must be posted not 
later than November 15. 

2. Every package must bear conspicu- 
ously the words “Christmas Mail,” the com- 
plete address of the person for whom it is 
intended, and, in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner, the name and address of the sender. 

8, Every parcel must be so packed and 
wrapped as to admit of easy inspection by 
the postmaster. No parcel will be dis- 
patched to France which has not the post- 
master’s certificate that it contains no pro- 
hibited articles, 

A, S. Burigson, 
Postmaster General. 
Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War. 
JosepHus DanIELs, 
Secretary of the Navy.” 


in Pittsburgh have been urged to adopt a ae 
system off daily schools for religious instruc- |e 


tion. . . . The 345,000,000 acres of forest 
land in European Russia,: the 636,000,000 
acres in Asiatic Russia (approximate esti- 


mates), 90,000,000 acres in the Yakutsk |j : 
Province bordering on the Arctic (which | 


has never known the foot of civilized man), 


and vast tracts in eastern Siberia are be- |g 


ing looked to for the world’s supply of 
timber in the future. . . . Alaska, known 


for its gold and coal deposits, is now com- | ¥ 
ing well to the front as a copper country. |§ 


The product of its copper mines last year 
reached a total of 135,000,000 pounds, as 
against 86,500,000 the year before, and 21,- 
450,000 in 1914. Natives long ago knew of 
the copper deposits, but the development 
of the industry is only now becoming of 
first importance, . . . There will be less 
running to the dentists after a while, in- 
asmuch as the President has placed the 
entire sugar industry of the United States 
under the food administration, and that is 
liikely to mean a little less syrup on our 
pancakes this winter. They have 


ae 


been counting the fur seals in Alaska and |My 


the approximate total is 468,474, with a 
considerable number of pups uncounted. 
This sounds interesting but not very excit- 
ing, unless your father is in the fur busi- 
ness. 


HRISTMAS MAIL FOR AMER- 

ICAN FORCES ABROAD. “Wash- 
ington, D.C., October 8, 1917, To the 
Public: The time is approaching to give 
thought to bringing Christmas cheer to the 
American soldiers and sailors abroad. 

Arrangements have been perfected 
whereby the Christmas mail to the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces in Europe is to 
be delivered by Christmas morning. With- 
out the fullest co-operation on the part of 
the public it will be impossible to accom- 
plish this result. ; 

The three essential respects in which the 
public can aid in assuring a happy Christ- 
mas at the front are: Mail early, address 
intelligently, and pack securely. For this 
reason it is urgently requested that all 
persons having Christmas mail for the sol- 
diers and sailors and the civilian units at- 
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Wearing out New York’s asphalts. The Fifth 
Avenue bus horses, if they were still in ex- 
istence, would rejoice to see this day, for the 
buses are now and again obliged to rest up 
while great hosts march down the pet avenue 
of the country’s Metropolis. ursday, 
October 4, the first great parade of the Ameri_ 
can Red Cross took place in New York, 000 
women with a scattering of men Bains me 
60th street to Washington Square. The spec- 
tacle thrilled the multitudes along the walks 
and in every window that looked upon the ave- 
nue, The occasion was the inauguration of a 
great members’ campaign. e uniforms of 
the various departments of the organization 
made an unusual and striking picture. Our 
sete Fa = oh the pai 
shows the Natio: Army in its 

Fifth Avenue Building, seen in agetnrd og a = 
picture just beyond the Worth monument and 
diagonally opposite the Flatiron Building. 





















term really implies much more than 
that and signifies follow- 
ing the trail by means of the 
many marks an animal leaves be- 
hind on its way—a displaced 
stone, a broken twig, a tuft of 
hair on a bush, a scratch on a 
stone—any of the things a rov- 
ing creature must unintentionally 
leave to mark its path, 

It is an axiom—that is a self- 
evident truth or a fact that does 
not need argument to uphold it— 
that it is impossible for one to 
travel on earth without leaving 
a trail of. some kind. Even in a 
big city this is just as true as 
it is in the woods, the difference 
being that ina city there are so 
many thousands of trails that it 
is almost impossible to follow a given one. 
“But when a man leaves home, the home is 
ithe beginning of his trail, he stops and 
buys a paper, thus leaving a second record 
jof his trail, he takes the subway, street 
car, or other conveyance, and in each case 
he buys a ticket from some man and rubs 
up against others, thus leaving a trace of 
ihis travels; he arrives at or near his place 
of business, stops in at the drug store 
to buy a soda or the cigar store to get a 
smoke and at each place leaves more 
records, so that it is possible for someone. 
to follow him all through his journey. 

Trailing is essentially tracing by sight, 
or as the Dutch in Africa call it, following 
by the .spoor when the quarry itself s 
hidden from view; and it is this use of the 
eyes alone in the pursuit of invisible game 
that distinguishes man, the hunter, from 
other animals. Other creatures follow a 
trail by scent as does the fox hound, or 
follow the game by direct sight of the 
thing_itself, as does the greyhound. 

There is.no reason to think that any 
animal other than man employs eyesight 
for this purpose. Conspicuous tracks will 
not catch the eye of the stoat or the wolf 
in quest of prey, unless a recognizable 
odor draws attention to 
the fact that a possible 
victim has passed that 
way. 

There are 
cases on 


RAILING, popularly speaking, 
means following footprints, but the 







no authentic 
record of 


‘ee 0% Who broke that stick?” 


Only a trace in the long grass, but it tells th 
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wolf, bear, dog, fox, or stoat following a 
trail unaided by its nose. The eyes of a 
bloodhound on the trail, for instance, are 
useful only to prevent the animal from 
bumping into trees and other obstacles in 
its path. There is nothing to cause one to 
believe that any of these animals, high 
though its intelligence be, in certain par- 
ticulars, has the knowledge of the shape 
and structure of the feet such as is neces- 
sary to tell the nature 
of the species that has 
left the trace of the 
direction it has taken. 
The animal depends 


upon its nose. Smell 
will tell the fox 
whether the tracks 


are those of a chicken 
profitable to pursue, 
or those of a dog that 
had better not be mo- 
lested, and the grad- 
ual waxing and wan- 
ing of the scent in 
this or that direction 
will indicate the 
course of the trail made by the animal. 

There is little doubt that to a dog, for 
instance, each stick, stone, leaf or tree 
trunk has an odor distinct and separate 
from all other similar objects, and that 
each individual creature has its own par- 
ticular odor recognizable by a dog, which, 
by the aid of its nose alone, can pick its 
master’s trail out from all those of others 
who have passed that way. 


Maw vs. Orner ANIMALS 


UT to man alone is the power given 

to know these things by sight. The 
knowledge, however, is not instinctive any 
more than is the skill of a musician or a 
painter; on the contrary it must be ac- 
quired by strenuous a and long 
practice of Sherlock Holmes’ methods ap- 
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story. 


plied to the outdoor world, and only the 
individual with keen visualizing power— 
that is with a healthy imagination, one who 
is able to picture to himself what he im- 
agines—coupled with sound judgment, 
may hope to make a successful trailer and 
attain proficiency in the science in which 
our pioneer Americans were often even 
greater experts than the Indians from 
whom they learned the art. 

For many years I have been 
telling the boys “How to Do 
Things” and “How to Make 
Things.” But the most difficult 
thing to tell is “How to Follow a 
Trail,” or “Track,” as the Eng- 
lish call it, or “Spoor,” as the 
Dutch in Africa call it. Neither 
of these terms belong here in 
America. Trailing is the Amer- 
ican word, and it means follow- 
ing the trace. Trace was the 
word used by the early Americans, and 
trace is a better word than spoor, track, or 
trail. Any chump could follow the spoor 
of an elephant, any small boy could follow 
tracks left in the mud or snow, a child 
could follow a well-beaten trail, but it 
takes an expert to follow a trace, 

Some years ago when what is now 
Glacier Park was a raw wilderness un- 
contaminated by tourists, the writer, with 





The sign of a Scout. 


Mr. Frederick Vreeland and George Stan- 
ley, the trapper, took a trip across Mc- 
Donald Lake to a wild meadow on the 
opposite side. The rich grass on this 
meadow, which grew over the bottom of 
an ancient beaver dam, was about waist 
deep, and it was evident that some animals 
had been walking through it. They had 
left a trace where they dragged their feet 
through the tall green plants, but there 
were no tracks, it was only a sort of an 
indentation in the surface of the grass 
(Figure 1) which could be seen better at 
a distance than at close quarters. Never- 
theless, George Stanley stopped, looked 
over the surface of the grass with blazing 
eves. “See!” he said, “There have been 
two moose here. They must have run 


away when they heard us land on the dam. 


And there was a big bear here, too,. very 
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near the same time.” 

Now that was trailing, the genuine real 
kind. An ordinary ‘person would not have 
even noticed that anything had been there, 
though one could plainly see the trace 
when it was pointed out, and could also 
see, when attention was called to it, that 
two of the traces were made by large 
animals trotting .through the grass and 
dragging their feet in long strides, while 
the other trace showed a sort of series of 
jumps, with-no connecting link between 
one spot and.the preceding spot, as there 
would have been if the animal had swung 
its legs along in a trot or any of the 
ordinary paces of a cow or a horse. 


Tue Inpistinct Track. 


HIS is usually an old trail fallen into 

disuse. This,sort of trail can be seen 
only by getting.a perspective view of it, 
and is invisible when you are in the 
midst of it, for then jit appears the same 
as all the surrounding field. 

In the woods or in the brush an old 
trail may be traced by standing off at a 
distance. The trail may be overgrown 
and unused for years, yet there is a dif- 
ference in the height’ of the bushes which 
from a distance plainly marks the trail, It 
was thus that the old war paths of the 
Indians were marked. They ‘were not 
traveled frequently enough to be well 
beaten paths. With a few exceptions 
they were only used on occasions of 
raids and not for every day hunting. 


Otp Winter Traits. 


N animal or a man walking in the 

snow, leaves distinct tracks, but 

a later storm will dim or wipe out 

these tracks. They may, however, 

often be traced (Figure 2) by getting 
a perspective or distant 


view, Then the slight hol- 
lows, unnoticeable at close as 
quarters, make little blue y 


shadows and a row of these 
little blue shadows makes 
quite a perceptible trace. 

Another difficult place to 
follow a trace is over stony 
ground, but even here (Fig- 
ure 8), a man or~a large 
beast passing must necessarily dislodge or 
disturb some of the stones, consequently 
when one passes over such a bit of ground 
and sees the dark or damp side of the 
stones, one knows that something has been 
there recently, otherwise the stone would 
have dried out and been the color of the 
ones surrounding it. 

Some years ago up in the Selkirk Moun- 
tains the writer discovered on a rocky 
place a well worn trail. Curiosity made 
him follow the trail to discover what crea- 
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The tell-tale tuft of hair. 


tures had made it. He 
had not gone twenty 
ards before he found 
unches of white woolly 
hair on. the branches of 
a bush. 

Now, then, 
woolly hair doesn’t 
grow on a bush. This 
was a wild place and it 
was very improbable 
that any person had 
placed the white woolly 
hair there; therefore it, seemed 
reasonable to suppose that 
some wild animal had. rubbed 
against the bush, some white 
animal, some good sized ani- 
mal, because the hair was 
rather high from the ground; 
and putting all these things 
together it was evident that 
the writer was on the trail of 
a Rocky Mountain Goat; 
which proved to be the case. 


white 


A Broken Sricx. 


HIS is not a thing that occurs with- 
Ee some outside force being used, so 
when a Scout finds a broken stick on the 
trail (Figure 5), it means that some 
creature has been there before him, prob- 
ably a man who stepped on the stick. 
If the fracture looks fresh the break 
has occurred recently. 


THe SiGN OF A 
Rea Scovr, 


HE sign of a 
Scout is the 
two fingers (Fig- 
ure 6), which rep- 
resents the ears of 
a wolf, the wolf 
being considerably 
the best scout 
among the 
r animals and 
best in trac- 
J ing. But the 
dy wolf is guided 
4 by its nose 
and not by its 
eyes. The 
wolf's ears, however, are a great aid to 
him. The two fingers (Figure 6) were 
used in salute by the Scouts here in Amer- 
ica before there was any Scout organiza- 
tion, and until the time when the Scout 
Movement started in England and the 
third finger was added by our cousins, and 
later adopted here in America. 


Tue WarTERHOLE. 


gN the desert one wants always to find 
water. We know that the game or 
cattle trails all lead to water. Hence, if 
you strike the trail at (A) (Figure 7) 
and follow it down to where it joins (B), 
if you have any gumption at all you 
would know immediately that the animal 


did not go around that sharp angle and 


start back again, but went on to (D), and 
the nearer you come to the waterhole the 


x nts more distinct and better beaten is the trail. 









Suppose, for instance, you struck the trail 
at (G) and went wandering off to the 
tight, you would soon discover that the 
trail was becoming indistinct and branch- 
ing, and would know that you were going 
the wrong direction, therefore you 
would turn around and make your way 
towards (H) and thus reach the hole, 


The converging trails. 






The old winter trail. 


My good friend and expert outdoor man, 
Stewart Edward, White, says in his novel 
called “The Leopard Woman”: “Maji 
Hapana M’bale, Bwana (Waiter is not far, 
master). The white man, as well as Sim- 
ba, had noticed the gradual convergence 
of the game trail.” See (Figure 7). 

A boy who is good in geometry should 
be good on the trail, because both require 
thought and reason. To be a good trailer 
you must be a backwoods Sherlock Holmes. 
In order to be a good backwoods Sherlock 
Holmes you must have a knowledge of the 
creatures, plants, and the things that are 
liable to happen in the woods. Had the 
writer been ignorant of the inhabitants of 
the mountains when he discovered the 
white hair on the bush he might have said, 
“Gee! I wonder whose white angora cat 
has been up here.” , 

And in closing, let me caution you not 
to forget that we are Americans, that this 
is the United States of America. It is not 
Africa, Europe, or Asia. We have our 
own language and our own words for de- 
scribing American things. We might as 
well go out West and call a butte a kopji 
as to call trailing, spooring, or even track- 
ing.. Or you might as well call your “out- 
fit” a “safari.” No, we are Boy Scouts of 
America and we are going to stick: to 
American terms for American things. 





“Something has turned that stone over” 








“The two sailors settled themselves comfortably on the log. 
Robert bent the fine blade a little and then made it whistle 
in curves around his head. The captain looked at him with 


rising curiosity. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


P hed were sitting on a log, appar- 
ently weary and at a loss, but they 
rose quickly at Robert’s coming and 
the captain’s hand slid down to his 

pistol. Robert’s slid to his, making about 
the same speed. Although his heart 
pounded a moment or two at first he 
was surprised to find how soon he became 
calm. It was perhaps because he had 
been through so many dangers that one 
more did not count for much. 

“You see, Captain,” he said, “that 
neither has the advantage of the other. 
I did not expect to meet you here, or in 
truth, anywhere else.” 

The captain, who was heavily armed, 
carrying a cutlass as well as pistols, 
smiled sourly. 

“You’re a lad of spirit, Peter,” he said. 
“P’ve always given you credit for that. 
In my way I like you, and I think Pll 
have you to go along with us-.again.” 

“I couldn’t think of it. We must part 
company forever. We did it once, but per- 
haps the second time will count.” 

“No, my crew is now reduced to two— 
the ocean has all the others,—and I need 
your help. It would be better anyway 
for you to come along with us. This 
Acadia is a desolate coast.” 

Robert felt sur¢ that they would not 
fire upon him now, but he kept a calcu- 
lating eye upon them nevertheless. 

“And so this is Acadia,” he said. “I’ve 
been wondering what land it might be. 
I did not know that we had come so far. 
Acadia is a long way from New York. 
But you know coast well, of course, 
Captain?” 

“Of course, I’ve made several voyages 
in the neighboring waters. There’s only 


‘ one settlement within fifty miles of -us, 


and you'd never find it, it’s so small and 
the wilderness is such a maze.” - 

“The country does Icok like a- puzzle, 
but I’ve concluded, Captain, that I won’t 
go with you.” 

“Why not?” 

“I’m persuaded that you’re the very 






“T don’t want to kill you, but to take 
you back alive,” he said. “You were al- 
ways a strong and handy lad, Peter, and 
I need your help.” 

“You won’t kill me. That I promise 

ou.” 

“You haven’t a chance on earth.” 

“You pledge your word that your men 


prince of liars, and in your company my, wil] not interfere while the combat is in 


morals might be contaminated.” 

The man’s face was too tanned to flush, 
but his eyes sparkled. 

“You’re over loose with words, lad,’ he 
said, “and it’s an expensive habit.” 

“I can afford it. I know as surely as 
we're sitting here facing each other that 
this is not the coast of Acadia.” 

“Then what coast is it?” 

“That I don’t know, but I shall find out. 
Then Ill tell you if you wish to know, 
Where shall I deliver my message?” 

“I say again that it’s the coast of. 
Acadia, and you’re going with us. We're 
three to your one, and you'll have to do 
as I say. 

Robert turned his gaze from the captain 
to his two men. While their faces were far 


from good they showed no decision of; 


character. He knew at once that they be- 
longed to the large class of men who are 
always led. Both carried pistols, but he 
did not think it likely that they would at- 
tempt to use them, unless the captain did 
so first. His gaze came back to the tall 
man, and observing again the heavy cutlass 
he carried, a thought leaped up in his mind: 

“You wish me to go with you,” he said, 
“and I don’t wish to go, which leaves it 
an open question. It’s best to decide it 
in clean and decisive fashion, and I sug- 
gest that we leave it to your cutlass and 
my sword.” 

The close-set eyes of the captain 
gleamed. 
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progress, nor will they do so afterward, 
if I win?” 

“They will not ‘stir. Remain where you 
are, lads.” . 


HE two sailors settled themselves back 

comfortably, clasping their knees with 
their hands, and Robert knew that he had 
nothing to fear from them. Their confi- 
dence in the captain’s prowess and zeasy 
victory was sufficient assurance. ~, They 
were not to be blamed for the belief, as 
their leader’s cutlass was heavy and his 
opponent was only a youth. The captain 
was of the same opinion and his mood*be- 
came light and gay. ‘ 

“I don’t intend to kill you, Peter?’ he 
said, “but a goodly cut or two will let out 
some of your impertinent blood.” ‘ 

“Thanks, Captain. I make you the same 

romise. I don’t want your death on my 

ands, but there is poison in the veingyef a 
man who is willing to be a slaver, <}*will 
let it out, in order that its place may be 
taken by pure and wholesome blood;”- 

The captain frowned and made afew 
swings with his cutlass. Then he rah a 
finger along its keen edge, and he felt 
satisfied with himself. He could not un- 
derstand Robert’s presumption in <chal- 
Ienging him to a combat with swords, but 
he would punish him cruelly, while the two 
sailors looked on and saw it well done. 

Robert put his pack, greatcoat, coat, and 
belt with the pistols and ammunition in 
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a heap, and looked carefully to the sword 
that he had taken from the captain’s cabin. 
It was a fine weapon, though much lighter 
than the cutlass. He bent the blade a 
little, and then made it whistle in curves 
around his head. He had a purpose in 
doing so, and it was attained at once. 
The captain looked at him with rising 
curiosity. 

“Peter,” he said, “you don’t seem to be 
wholly unfamiliar with the sword, and you 
nothing but a cook’s helper.” 

“It’s true, Captain. The hilt fits lovingly 
into my hand. In my spare moments and 
when nobody was looking I’ve often stolen 
this sword of-yours from the cabin and 
practiced with it. I mean now to make 
you feel the result of that practice.” 

The captain gazed at him doubtfully, 
but in a moment or two the confident smile 
returned to his eyes. It was not possible 
that a mere stripling could stand before 
him and his cutlass. But he took off his 
own coat, a precaution he had hitherto 
believed unnecessary. 

There was a level space about thirty feet 
across, and Robert, sword in hand, ad- 
vanced toward the center of it. He had 
already chosen his course, which would be 
psychological as well as physical. He in- 
tended that the battle should play upon 
the slaver’s mind as well as upon his body. 

“I'm ready, Captain,” he said. “Don’t 
keep us waiting. It’s winter as you well 
know, and. we'll both grow cold standing 
here. In weather like this we need work 
quick and warm.” 

The angry blood surged into the cap- 
tain’s face: He made an impatient move- 
ment, and stepped forward hastily. 

“It can’t be told of me that I kept a lad 
waiting,” he said. “Ill warrant you'll 
soon be warm enough.” 

“Then we're both well suited, Captain, 
and it should be a fine passage at arms.” 

The two sailors, sitting on the log, looked 
at each other and chuckled. It was evi- 
dent to Robert that they had supreme 
confidence in the captain. The look and 
the chuckle aroused some anger in Robert, 
but did not impair his certainty of victory. 
Nevertheless he neglected no precaution. 


HE captain advanced, holding the 

heavy cutlass with ease and lightness. 
He was a tall and very strong man, and 
Robert noted the look of cruelty in the 
close-set eyes. He knew what he must 
expect in case of defeat, and again telling 
himself to be; careful he recalled all the 
cunning that Willet had taught him. 

“Are you ready?” he asked quietly. 

“Aye, Peter, and your bad quarter of 
an hour is upon you.” 

“T don’t think so, Captain,” said Robert. 
“Perhaps the bad quarter of an hour is 
yours.” 

. He stared straight into the close-set 
cruel eyes so fixedly and so long that the 
captain lowered his gaze, proving that the 
superior strength of will lay with his 
younger opponent. Then he shook himself 
angrily, because his eyes had given away. 

“Begin!” said Robert. 

The captain slashed with the heavy cut- 
lass, and Robert easily turned aside the 
blow with his lighter weapon. He saw 
then that the captain was no swordsman 
in the true Sense and he believed that he 
had nothing’to fear. He waited until the 
captain attacked again, and again deftly 
turned aside the blow. 

The two sailors sitting on the log looked 
at each other once more, but they did not 
chuckle. ‘ 

Robert, still watching the close-set cruel 


eyes, saw a look of doubt appear there. 

“My bad quarter of an hour seemed to 
be delayed, Captain,” he said with irony. 

The man, stung beyond endurance, at- 
tacked with fury, the heavy cutlass singing 
and whistling as he slashed and thrust. 
Robert contented himself with defense, 
giving ground slowly and moving about in 
a circle. The captain’s eye glittered with a 
triumphant light as he saw his foe retreat, 
and the two sailors sitting on the log and 
exchanging looks found cause to chuckle 
once more. 

But that light faded as they completed 
the circle, leaving Robert untouched, and 
breathing as easily as ever, while the cap- 
tain was panting. Robert decided that his 





Th‘s Great Indian War Story Up 


Till Now . 


N the early days of the French and Indian 
War a little party of Pennsylvania militia 
are sent to — the frontier settlements. 

With the aid of four experienced scouts—Dave 
Willet, young Robert Lennox, Tayoga, a prince 
of the — 4 Nation, and Captain Jack, 
called The Blac Rifle—they resist the attack 
of the enemy, led by the gallant Chevalier St. 
Luc. After a staunch fort has been built and 
the enemy again outwitted and scattered north- 
ward, Willet, Tayoga, and Robert journey north 
to the Mohawk country, where they are enter- 
tained by the famous Colonel William Johnson, 
a power g the Indi They next visit 
New York as the guests of Mr. Benjamin 
Hardy, a wealthy merchant. Robert accidental- 
ly overhears a conversation between Willet and 
his host, which hints that he is well born and 
of some mysterious importance. At the the- 
atre he sees St. Luc, disguised. After a recog- 
hition, St. Luc vanishes, but later accosts Rob- 
ert on the-street and warns him to beware of 
Adrian Van Zoon, a wealthy Dutch merchant 
of New York. He 1 give no reason for the 
mysterious warning. 


Next day while ouering 
skiff Robert is run down by a schooner, When 
e regai i he finds himself a 
prisoner on a slave ship. The ship is wrecked 
and Robert left on board alone to die, but he 
swims ashore. He encounters the villainous 
captain and two sailors but outwits them and 
escapes inland, only to meet them unexpected- 
ly again the next day. 





the river alone in a 








own time had come and, knowing that the 
combat was mental as well as physical, he 
taunted his opponent. 

“In truth, Captain,” he said, “my bad 
quarter of an hour did not arrive, but 
yours, I think, is coming. Look! See the 
red spot on your waistcoat!” 

Despite himself the captain looked down. 
The sword flickered in like lightning, and 
then flashed away again, but when it was 
gone the red spot on the waistcoat was 
there. His flesh stung with a slight wound, 
but the wound in his spirit was deeper. 
He rushed in and slashed recklessly; 

“Have a care, Captain!” cried Robert. 
“You are fencing very wildly! I tell you 
again that your play with the cutlass is 
bad. You can’t see it, but there is now a 
red spot on. your cheek to match the one 
on your waistcoat.” 

His sword darted by the other’s guard, 
and when it came away it’s point was red 
with blood. A deep and dripping gash in 
the captain’s: left cheek showed where it 
had passed. The two sailors sitting on the 
log exchanged looks once more, but: ‘there 
was no sign of a chuckle. 

“That’s for being a slaver, Cajtain,” 
said Robert.’ “It’s a bad occupation and 
i ought to. quit it. Your wound will 
leave a scar,gand you will not like t® sa 
that it was fade by one whom you, kid- 
nap and ‘Bndertook to carry away to 
his death.” = 

career of crime 


The capta ff in a lon 
and cruelty »met with but few ¢hecks, 
and to expe one now from the hands 


of a lad was bitter beyond endurance. The 
sting was all the greater because of his 
knowledge that the two sailors were wit- 
nesses of it. The blood falling from his 
left cheek stained his left shoulder and he 
was a gruesome sight. He rushed in 
again, mad with anger. . 

“Worse and worse, Captain,” said: his 
young opponent. “You’re not showing a 
single quality of a swordsman. . You’ve 
nothing but strength. I bade you have a 
care! Now your right cheek is a match 
for your left!” 

The captain uttered a cry, drawn as 
much by anger as by pain. The keen point 
of his opponent’s sword had passed across 
his right cheek and the red drops fell on 
both shoulders. The two sailors looked 
at each other in dismay. The man paused 
for breath and he was a ghastly sight. 

“I told you more than once to beware, 
Captain,” said Robert, “but you would not 
heed me. I’m grateful that it’s been per- 
mitted to me to inflict upon you a little 
of all that’s owing to you. Wounds in the 
face are very painful and they leave scars, 
as you'll learn.” 

He had already decided upon his finish- 
ing stroke, and his taunts were meant to 
push the captain into further reckless ac- 
tion. They were wholly successful as the 
man sprang forward, and slashed almost 
at random. Robert, light of foot and agile, 
danced before him like a fencing master. 
The captain cut and thrust at the flitting 
form but always it danced away, and the 
heavy slashes of his cutlass cut the empty 
air, his dripping wounds and his vain 
anger making him weaker and weaker. 
But he would not stop. Losing all control 
of his temper he rushed continually at his 
opponent. 

The two sailors looked once more at 
each other, half rose to their feet, but sat 
down again, silent. 

Now the captain saw a flash of light 
before him, and felt a darting pain across 
his brow as the keen point of the sword 
passed there. The blood ran down into 
his eyes, blinding him for the time. He 
could not see the figure before him, but 
he knew that it was tense and waiting. He 
groped with his cutlass, but touching only 
thin air he threw it away, and: clapped 
his hands to his eyes to keep away the 
trickling blood. ; 

“You'll have three scars, Captain,” Came 
the maddening voice, “one on each cheek 
and one on the forehead. It’s not enough 
punishment for a slaver, but, in truth, 
it’s something. And now I’m going. You 
can’t see to- follow me, or even to take 
care of yourself but I leave you in the 
hands of your two sailors.” Soe 

Robert put on his coat and. greatcoat, 
resumed all his weapons and his pack and 
turned away. The sailors still sat on the 
log, gazing at each other in amazement 
and awe. Neither had spoken throughout 
the duel, nor did they speak now. The 
victor did not look back, but walked 
swiftly toward the north. 

He kept steadily on several hours, until 
he saw a smoke on the western-sky, when 
he changed his course and came in another 
half hour to a small log house, frem which 
the smoke arose. A man standing on the 
wooden step looked at him with all the 
curiosity to which he had a right. +. 

“Friend,” said Robert, “how far is it to 
New York?” OK. 

“About ten miles.” : 

“And this is not the coast of Acadia?” 

“Acadia! What country is -fhat? I 
never heard of it.” o. 

“It exists, but never mind. And New 
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York is so near?, Tell me that distance 
again. I like to hear it.” 

“Ten miles, stranger. When you reach 
the top of the hill there you can see the 
houses of Paulus) Hook.” . 

Robert felt a great sense of elation, and 
then of thankfulness. 

“Stranger,” said the man, “you look 
grateful about something.” 

“Iam. I have cause to be grateful. I’m 
grateful that I have my life, I’m grateful 
that I have no wounds and I’m grateful 
that from the top of the hill there I shall 
be able to see the houses of Paulus Hook. 
And I say also that yours is the kindli- 
est and most welcome face I’ve looked 
upon in many a day. Farewell.” 

“Farewell,” said the man, staring after 
him. 

Two hours later Robert was being rowed 
across the Hudson by a stalwart water- 
man. As he passed by the spot where his 
boat had been cut down by the schooner 
he took off his hat. 

“Why do you do that?” asked the water- 
man. 

“Because at this spot my life was in 
great peril a few days ago, or rather, 
here started the peril from which I have 
been delivered most mercifully.” 

An hour later he stood on the solid 
stone doorstep of Master Benjamin Hardy, 
important ship owner, merchant, and fi- 
nancier. The whimsical fancy that so 
often turned his troubles and hardships 


into little things seized Robert again. He _ 


adjusted carefully his . somewhat be- 
draggled clothing, set the sword, and pis- 
tols in his belt at a rakish slant, put the 
pack on the step beside him, and, lifting 
the heavy brass knocker, struck loudly. 
He heard presently the sound of foot- 
steps inside, and Master Jonathan Pills- 
bury, looking thinner and sadder than 
ever, threw open the door. When he saw 
who was standing before him he stared 
and stared. 

“Body o’ me!” he cried at last, throwing 
up his hands, “is it Mr. Lennox or his 
ghost?” 

“It’s Mr. Lennox and no ghost,” said 
Robert, briskly. “Let me in, Mr. Pills- 
bury. I’ve grown cold standing here on 
the steps.” 

“Are you sure you're no ghost 

“Quite sure. Here pinch me on the 
arm’ and see that I’m substantial flesh. 
Not quite so hard! You needn't take out 
a piece. Are you satisfied now?” 

“More than satisfied, Mr. Lennox! 
I'm delighted, overjoyed! We feared that 
you were dead! Where have you been?” 

“I’ve been serving on board a slaver on 
the Guinea coast. That’s a long distance 
from here, and it was an exciting life, 
but I’m back again safe and sound, Mas- 
ter Jonathan.” 

“I don’t understand you. 
Lennox.” 

“And so I do, but I tell you, Master 
Jonathan, I’m glad to be back again, you 
don’t know how glad. Do you hear me, 
Master Jonathan? The sight of you is as 
welcome as that of an angel!” 

The air grew black before him, and he 
reeled and would have fallen, but the 
strong arm of Jonathan Pillsbury caught 
him. In a moment or two his eyes cleared 
and he became steady. 

“It ‘was not altogether a pleasure voy- 
age of yours,” said Master Jonathan, 
dryly. 

“No, Mr. Pillsbury, it wasn’t. But I 
came near fainting because I was so glad 
to see you. Is Mr. Hardy here?” 

“No, he has gone to the Royal Ex- 


2” 


You jest, Mr. 


change. He has been nigh prostrated 
with grief, but I persuaded him that 
business might lighten it a little, and he 
went out today for the first time. Oh, 
young sir, he will be truly delighted that 
you have come back safely, because, al- 
though you may not know it, he has a 
strong affection for you. Come in, Mr. 
Lennox. Sit down in the drawing room 
and rest yourself, while I hurry forth 
with the welcome news.” 

A servant took his weapons and what 
was left of his pack, Master Jonathan in- 
sisted upon his drinking a small glass of 
wine to refresh himself, and then he was 
left alone in the imposing drawing-room 
of Mr. Hardy. 

He sank back in a deep chair and 
shutting his eyes took several long breaths 
of relief. As he opened his eyes a mild 
voice said: : 

“And so Dagaeoga who went, no one 
hasty where, has returned no one knows 
10W. 

Tayoga, smiling but grave, and looking 
taller and more majestic than ever, stood 
before him. 

“Aye, I’m back, and right glad I am to 
be here!” exclaimed Robert, springing to 
his feet and seizing Tayoga’s hand. “Oh, 
I’ve been on a long voyage, Tayoga! I’ve 
been to the coast of Africa on a slaver, 
though we caught no slaves, and I was 
wrecked on the coast of Acadia, and I 
fought and walked my way back to New 
York! But it’s a long tale, and I'll not 
tell it till all of you are together. I hope 
you were not too much alarmed about me, 
Tayoga.” 

“I know that Dagaeoga is in the keeping 
of Manitou. I have seen too many proofs 
of it to doubt. I was sure that at the 
right time he would return.” 

Mr. Hardy came presently and then 
Willet. They made no display of emo- 
tion, but their joy was deep. Then 
Robert told his story to them all. 

“Did you see any name on the wrecked 
schooner?” asked Mr. Hardy. 

“None at all,” replied Robert. “If she 
had borne a name at any time I’m sure 
it was painted out.” 

“Nor did you hear the captain called by 
name, either?” 

“No, sir. It was always just ‘captain’ 
when the men addressed him.” 

“That complicates our problem. There’s 
no doubt in my mind that you were the 
intended victim of: a conspiracy, from 


which you were ‘saved by the storm. I 
can send a trusty man down the North 
Jersey coast to examine the wreck of the 
schooner, but I doubt whether he could 
learn anything from it.” 





He drew Willet aside and the two talked 
together a while in a low voice, but with 
great earnestness. 

“We have our beliefs,” said Willet at 
length, “but we shall not be able to prove 
anything, no, not a thing, and, having 
nothing upon which to base an accusation, 
we shall accuse nobody.” 

“°Tis the prudent way,” Hardy con- 
curred, “though there is no doubt in my 
mind about the identity of the man who 
set this most wicked pot to brewing.” 

Robert had his own beliefs, too, but he 
remained silent. 

“We'll keep the story of your absence 
to ourselves,” said Mr. Hardy. “We did 
not raise any alarm, believing that you 
would return, a belief due in large meas- 
ure to the faith of Tayoga, and we’ll ex- 
plain to the numerous friends who have 
been asking about you that you were 


called away suddenly on a mission of a 


somewhat secret nature.” 

Willet concurred, and also said it was 
desirable that they should depart at once 
for Virginia, where the provincial gov- 
ernors were to meet in council, and from 
which province Braddock’s force, or a 
considerable portion of it, would march. 
Then Robert, after a substantial supper, 
went to his room and slept. The next 
morning, both Charteris and Grosvenor 
came to see him and expressed their de- 
light at his return. A few days later 
they were at sea with Grosvenor and other 
young English officers, bound for the 
mouth of the James and the great expe- 
dition against Fort Duquesne. 


Cuapter XIV 
The Virginia Capital 


HEIR voyage down the coast was 

stormy and long. Baffling winds 

continually beat them back, and, 
then they lay for long periods in dead 
calms, but at last they reached the mouth 
of the James, going presently the short 
distance overland to Williamsburg, the 
town that had succeeded Jamestown as 
the capital of the great province of Vir- 
ginia. 

Spring was already coming here in the 
south and in the lowlands by the sea, 
and the tinge of green in the foliage and 
the warm winds were grateful after the 
winter of the cold north. 

They reached Williamsburg on horse- 
back, and found that it contained only a 
thousand inhabitants, and one street, 
straight and very wide. On this street, 
stood the brick buildings of William and 
Mary, the oldest college in the country. 

Robert was conscious of .a change in 
atmosphere. Keen, commercial New York 
was gone. Here, people talked of poli- 
tics and the land. The men who came 
into Williamsburg: on horseback or in their 
high coaches were owners of great plan- 
tations, where they lived as patriarchs 
and feudal lords. The human stock was 
purely British and the personal customs 
and modes of thought of the British gentry 
had been transplanted. 

Robert soon discovered that in Vir- 
ginia a town was rather a meeting place 
for the landed aristocracy than a com- 
mercial center. The arrival of the British 
troops and of Americans from other col- 
onies brought much life into the little 
capital. The people began to pour in from 
the eountry houses, and the single street 
was thronged with the best horses and the 
best carriages Virginia could show. Nearly 
all the carriages had been brought from 
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London, and they were of the best. When 
their owners drove forth in the streets 
or the country roundabout they were es- 
corted by black coachmen and footmen in 
livery. The younger men were invariably 
on horseback, dressed like English coun- 
try gentlemen, and they rode with a skill 
and grace that Robert had never before 
seen equaled. 

One warm afternoon as Robert walked 
down the single street with Tayoga and 
Grosvenor, he saw a very young man, 
only three or four years older than him- 
self, riding a large, white 


NE afternoon Robert went to the 

House of Burgesses to hear the gov- 
ernor make ‘a speech to the members on 
the war and its emergencies. Dinwiddie, 
like Shirley, the governor of Massachu- 
setts, appreciated the extreme gravity of 
the crisis, and his address was solemn 
and weighty. 

He told them that the shadow in the 
north was black and menacing. The 
French weré an ambitious people, brave, 
tenacious and skillful. They had won the 
friendship of the savages and now they 


of Burgesses a coming horse race dis- 
placed the war for a brief space. It wae 
the great topic in Williamsburg. 

Robert soon discovered that the horses 
were well known, and each had its numer- 
ous group of partisans. ‘Their qualities 
were discussed by the women and girls 
as well as the men and with intelligence. 
Robert, filled with the spirit of it, had a 
small wager on Blenheim, and then, in 
order to show no partiality, laid another 
in another quarter, but of exactly the 
same amount, on Cressy. 

The evening witnessed more 








horse. The rider’s lofty 
stature, apparent even on 
horseback,. attracted Rob- 
ert‘s notice. He was large 
of bone, too, with hands and 
feet of great size, and a 
very powerful figure. His 
color was ruddy and high, 
showing one who lived out 
of doors almost all the time. 

The man, Robert soon 
learned, was the young of- 
ficer, George Washington, 
who had commanded the 


Virginians in the _ first 
skirmish with the French 
and Indians in the Ohio 


country. 

Robert, Willet, and Tay- 
oga saw the governor, Din- 
widdie, a thrifty Scotchman, 
and offered to him their 
services, saying that they 
wished to go with the Brad- 
dock expedition as scouts. 

“But I should think, 
young sir,” said Dinwiddie 
to Robert, “that you, at 
least, would want a com- 
mission. "Twill be easy to 
obtain it in the Virginia 
troops whom Mr. Washing- 
ton is to lead.” 

“I thank you, sir, for the 
offer, which is very kind,” 
said~ Robert, “but I have 
spent a large part of my 
life in the woods with Mr. 
Willet, and I feel that I can 
be of more use as a scout 
and skirmisher. You know 
that they will be needed 
badly in the forest. More- 
over, Mr. Willet would not 
be separated from Tayoga, 
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arrivals in Williamsburg, 
drawn by the news of the 
race. 

There was an excellent race 
track, the sport already ke- 
ing highly developed in Vir- 
ginia, and, the next day being 
beautiful, the seats were filled 
very early in the morning. 
The governor with his wife 
and daughters was agen 
and so were many other no- 
tables. Robert, Tayoga and 
Grosvenor were in a group of 
nearly fifty young Virginians. 

The people began to, stir 
with a great breath of expec- 
tation. They were packed in 
a close group for a long dis- 
tance, and Robert’s eye roved 
over them, noting that their 
faces, ruddy or brown, were 
those of,an open air race, like 
the English. Almost uncon- 
sciously his mind traveled 
back to a’night in New York, 
when he had seen another 
crowd gather in a_ theater, 
and then-with a thrill he re- 
called the face that he had 
seen there. He could never 
account for it, although some 
connection of circumstances 
was back of it, but he had a 
sudden instinctive belief that 
in this new crowd he would 
see the same face once more. 

It obsessed him like a su- 
perstition, and, for the mo- 
ment, he forgot the horses, the 
race, and all that had brought 
him there. His eye roved on, 
and then, down near the 
front of the seats ke saw 
him, shaved cleanly and 








who in the land of the Six 
Nations, known to them- 
selves as the Hodenosaunee, 
is a great figure.” 
Governor Dinwiddie regarded the Onon- 
daga, who gave back his gaze steadily. 
The shrewd Scotchman knew that here 
stood a man, and he treated him as one. 
“Have your way,” he said. “Perhaps 
you are right. Many think that General 
Braddock has little to fear from am- 
bush, they say that his powerful army 
of regulars and colonials can brush aside 
any force the French and Indians may 
gather, but I’ve been long enough in this 
country to know that the wilderness 
always has its dangers. Such eyes as the 
eyes of you three will have their value. 
You shall have the commissions you wish.” 
Willet was highly pleased. He had been 
even more insistent than Robert on the 
point, saying they must not sacrifice their 
freedom and independence of movement, 
but Grosvenor was much surprised. 
“An army rank will help you,” he said. 
“It’s help that we don’t need,” said 
Robert, smiling. 


“The rider’s lofty stature attracted Robert’s notice.” 


dominated the wilderness. They would 
strike heavy blows, but their movements 
were enveloped in mystery, and none knew 
where or when the sword would fall. The 
spirit animating them flowed from the 
haughty and powerful court at Versailles 
that aimed at universal dominion. It be- 
eame the Virginians, as it became ‘the 
people of all the colonies, to gather their 
full force against them. 

e members listened with serious 
faces, and Robert knew that the governor 
was right. He had been to Quebec, and 
he had already met Frenchmen in battle, 
None understood better than he their skill, 
courage and perseverance, and the shadow 
in the north was very heavy and menacing 
to him too. 

But his depression quickly disappeared 
when he returned to the bright sunshine, 
and met his young friends again. The Vir- 
ginians were a singular compound of gay- 
ety and gravity. Away from the House 


dressed neatly, like a gentle- 
man, but like one in poor 
circumstances.- Robert saw at 
first only the’ side of his face, the massive 
jaw, the strong, curving chin, and the 
fair hair crisping slightly at the temples, 
but he would have known him anywhere 
and in any company. 

St. Lue sat very still, apparently ab- 
sorbed in the great race which would 
soon be run. In an ordinary time any 
stranger in Williamsburg would have 
been noticed, but this was far from being 
an ordinary time. The little town over- 
flowed with British troops, and American 
visitors known and unknown. Tayoga or 
Willet, if they saw him, might recognize 
him, although Robert was not sure, but 
they, too, might keep silent. 

For a little while, he wondered why St. 
Luc had come to the Virginia capital, a 
journey so full of danger for him. Was he 
following him? Was it because of some 
tie between them? Or was it because St. 


‘Luc was now spying upon the Anglo- 


American preparations? He understood 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Camp of sixteen Stout tents in 
heart of Rocky Ford, Colorado. 
Total sales $4,950. (Photo by 
Scoutmaster W. H. Butterfield.) 


An irresistible sign used 
i maha, ebraska. 
by Scoutmaster 

Hill.) 











The obverse 
of the War 
Service em- 
blem author- 
ized by the 
Treasury 
Department 
to be given 
to Scouts 
who sold 
one or more 
bonds to ten 
different 
families in 
the first 
Liberty 
Loan cam- 
paign. 





Two Scouts in Louisville, Kentucky, sell a bond to 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo. Everywhere 

Scouts went after “big game” as examples to the 
community. 
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Ready for business. (These two 
photos by “ ~ Darlington, 








A sixty-foot banner carried in the Omaha Scout parade, 


Every Scout to Sell 
to Ten of 





Some Scenes from the Fi 


They’ve got him interested, 


A 
There is no getting away from the appeal of such parades as this. ae 
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“Good morning, have you bought Ww 
: ” all Street sees the start of the 
your Liberty Bond? New York Boy Scouts on their 
Liberty Loan drive. 








A good example for every 
house in the country. 


The banner was carried by Scouts aie believe in their place in the 
republic. 


ll a Liberty Bond 


t More Families 


e First Liberty Loan Campaign 





Reverse of 
the Boy 
Scouts of 
America 
War Service 
emblem au- 
thorized by 
the United 
States 
Treasury 
Department, 


Scout Putnam Browne, lineal de- 
scendant of General Israel] Put- 
nam, sells a Liberty Boud to 
Mayor Trout, of Lancaster, Pa. 
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The President of the National City Bank of New 
A very plain hint as to the measure of response th Lind Cali pmca o wines y ina ne ake ae 
! ese Lindsay, - over 
is. ‘eda Scouts expected. (Photo by Scout Jackson Carle) ie mation 4 Scans. riici eo 
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Adrift on a Derelict 


A Boy’s Story of a Strange Adventure on the Atlantic 


FOLLOWING is the gist of the various re- 

ports as finally assembled and sent on board 
the government cutter Seaward, with orders to 
solve one of the greatest of the many great mys- 
teries of the sea: 

The schooner yacht, “Flying Fish,” Herbert 
Overton, Baltimore, owner and master, on De- 
cember 30th in a gale, lodged on a reef off one 
of the Bahamas. Owner, wife, and crew left 
the vessel in the boats. One boat with its oc- 
cupants had never been heard of though the 
others had been picked up on the lee shore of 
a small island. 

Less than two months later, the “Flying 
Fish” had been sighted in mid Atlantic, por- 
tions of her sails flapping in shreds. Again— 
in March—she was reported at the edge of the 
Sargasso Sea; and again—in April—hundreds 
cf miles to the south. But this time — and 
here’s the phenomenon !—she had close-reefed 
sails set: mainsail, foresail, and jib. Two 
steamers so reported. In mid May, the “Fly- 
ing Fish” was last reported, off the Bahamas, 
in latitude, 29° 10’ north; longitude, 72° 40’ 
west. Her sails were again in shreds; and she 
tumbled about in the heavy seas following a 
blow, at the mercy of the‘elements, and a 
menace to shipping. 


HE Seawar . steamed into the Gulf 
I stream late in May—every man on 
board eager to come up with a prom- 
ised explanation of the mystery of the 
small ship which was weltering like a dead 
thing on the desert sea. Rudder limp, 
pulled by the currents, knocked by the 
winds, kicked by the waves—we could see 
the awful picture of it, in our mind’s eye. 
Reginning at the position given in the re- 
ports, we searched for six days, over hun- 
dreds of miles. Then, with startling sud- 
denness, a wireless message, flying across 
the sky, was picked up by our aerials—and 
it sent us hurrying toward Nassau. The 
full story was revealed to us there—as 
strange a story—to my thinking, as sea 
life has yet begot. 
I could tell it in my own way, I suppose, 


but that would be “second hand.” It is 
better (as you will agree) that I let Dean 
Markham, the one who best can, tell the 
story. But I charge you, before you read 


it, that we of the Seaward’s crew, who 





By MILES IRVING 


Illustrated by Watt. Louperpack 
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came to know him well, found this boy to 
be over-modest in all he said (and he has 
been so in his writing, too), so you will 
know—as we know—that he has not over- 
stated his own heroic part in as big an 
adventure as a boy ever lived through on 
the “bounding main.” Now to Dean’s own 
account of it. 


Dean MarkuHam’s Story 


HAVE been asked to set on paper the 
story of those months in a strange 
situation at sea. Mr. Irving has counselled 
me to avoid all preliminaries, so I shall 
begin with the day (December 27th) on 
which, at Savannah, I boarded the schooner 
yacht, Flying Fish, in the company of 
young Mr. Herbert-Overton and his wife. 
I was not yet seventeen, and I feel again 
the thrill I got as I first put my foot on 
the deck of that little ship. For there was 
in prospect three months of cruising 
among the West Indies. It was to be my 
first taste of the sea; and Captain Over- 
ton—who was to command his own vessel 
—promised me.that, in addition to my 
duties as cabin-boy, on occasion, I was to 
have a hand at the sails. 

We were out on the Atlantic by noon, 
all sails set, and for three days gentle 
winds bore us down the coast. But one 
incident marred the tranquillity of those 
days. The crew numbered four sailors: 
Mack Kasper, mate; Joe Tinch, Higgins, 
and Tom Brooks, a black lad of twenty, 
willing, quick, cheerful, anda good sailor 
for his age. It was very evident the mate 
felt strong disapproval of Tom’s color, and 
he lost no occasion to give the poor fellow 
the sting of his tongue. 

It was on the morning of the third day 
out—the thirtieth of December. Tom was 
on lookout at the bow; I chanced to be 
near the mate, who was standing abaft the 
foremast, critically viewing a coil of rope. 

“Here, you black scoundrel!” the mate 
bellowed out, loud enough; and then he 
mumbled an order in a tone so low that 
even I, near as I was, did not make it out. 

Tom scampered aft and stood at atten- 
tion. 

“What are you doing here?” roared the 
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With a blanket and 

swab-handles I made 

a litter and dragged 

the poor darky to the 
cabin 











mate, and he added things unfit to repeat. 
“Do as you was told!” 

“Ah didn’t hear, Mistah Kaspah, sah,” 
trembled Tom. 

“Ill fix your ear so you can hear!” 
foamed the mate. And he struck the lad 
a blow that brought him to the deck, 
stunned. 

I gasped at the cruelty, and approached 
the mate, looking him in the face. He 
glowered back at me. I turned on my heel 
and made direct for the cabin, and re- 
ported the occurrence to Captain Overton. 
He went on deck and called the mate. 
Putting on apparent effort to suppress 
his anger, he said: 

“Mr. Kasper, I believe that I have 
neglected to make known to you that I 
will not tolerate any degree of hazing or 
cruelty on board my vessel. Any repeti- 
tion of such practice will bring swift pun- 
ishment.” 

With that he descended to the cabin. 

I led poor Tom to his bunk, for he had 
not recovered from the blow; and I as- 
sured him of future protection. 

Past noon, I found occasion to visit 
Tom in the forecastle. The darkey whis- 
pered into my ear a hint that Tinch had 
been putting the mate up to some kind of 
deviltry in the way of vengeance. 

We made fair way under the light wind, 
and at two bells (nine o’clock) I scrambled 
into my bunk with the prospect in mind 
of a turn ashore in Nassau the next day. 


POWERFUL jar—a bump that 

shook my insides, brought me awake. 
Then a pounding, as surge after surge 
struck the schooner. 

We were lodged on a reef. 

I hurried into my trousers. Mr. Over- 
ton, helping his wife with her clothing, 
called to me amid the noise of wind and 
breakers, to be ready to come into his 
boat. 

On the deck, washed by the fierce spray, 
the mate was preparing the larger life- 
boat; Tom and Higgins were unlashing 
the smaller. 

While Mr. Overton was busied with get- 
ting Mrs. Overton safely placed, the mate, 
in a fierce half whisper, ordered me into 
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the other boat with Tom 
and Higgins; and Joe 
Tinch took me by the 
sleeve and made sure 
that the order was 
obeyed. “A short an’ 
swift voyage to ye,” he 
spit in my ear, as he 
shoved me in. 

I heard Mr. Overton 
call my name as my 
boat was pushed away 
in the dark. 

“I’m _ here, sir,” I 
called through the roar. 

Tom and I pulled 
each an oar. Higgins, 
for some reason, seemed 
unable to do his part 
We pointed into the 
wind, with no thought 
but to keep the boat 
from turning over in a 
trough. Quickly we dis- 
covered water rushing 
in through an auger- 
hole in the bottom; Tom 
shoved in a sock, 

Then that deathly 
sickness came over me. 

The wind _ suddenly 
ceased, but almost di- 
rectly hauled round and 
came in a real fury 
from the opposite quar- 
ter. Finally a wave 
filled the boat and Tom 
helped me to cling to 
the gunwhale. Higgins 
must have gone down. 

“Jes’ hang on, honey, 
an’ hol’ yo’ breath when 
a wave breaks,” Tom 
encouraged. “I’s gwine 
to stick by you.” 

With my mind all 
taken by that awful 
sickness, I gave no 
thought to weather or 
time, and it was not till 
I began to be con- 
scious of some relief 
that I heard Tom’s an- 
nouncement of signs of 
coming day. The hard 
blow was over. And 
then an object loomed 
out of the lessening darkness—the indis- 
tinct bulk of a vessel, hard by. We called 
out, time after time, and swam, pushing 
our boat, though filled as it was. 

In a few minutes, the increasing light 
identified to us the Flying Fish, come, as 
it were, in search of us. She had doubtless 
been slowly drifting in our path for hours. 

A short swim, and we were under the 
bowsprit. A hand from Tom, and I pres- 
ently lay on the schooner’s deck, wedged 
between the windlass and anchor cable. 
In spite of the disagreeable motion, as 
the schooner wallowed in the sea, «my 
sickness left me; only exhaustion held me 
down. Tatters of sails hung from the 
spars, which swung idly, side to side. 


November, 


‘'o came back from a tour of. in- 


spection below. 

“She ain’t a-leakin’ a drop, Mistah 
Dean,” he said. “Ah reckons de full tide 
an’ de wind haulin’ roun’ jes’ shooed her 
off dat san’ reef, an’ she ain’t hurt none.” 

Dodging the swinging booms, we made 
for the cabin, and soon were breakfasting 
on Sing Lee’s rice pudding. The rattle of 
the blocks and the jerking of the booms 
sounded overhead. 


“A short swim and we were under the bowsprit” 


“Ah reckon Ah is gwine to lasso dat 
boom,” said Tom. And he scampered for 
the deck. 

I looked about on the disorder, and set 
about to push some things in shape, as I 
waited his return. 

Tom took a long time, it seemed, and 
the boom continued its wild course side to 
side, as I could hear. Then I went to 
investigate. On deck, below the angrily 
sweeping main boom, lay Tom, limp and 
apparently lifeless. 

Severe was the shock to me. 

With a blanket and swab-handles I made 
a litter, and dragged the poor darkey to 
the cabin. With much effort I got him 
into a bunk. His pulse still beat. I found 
what seemed a break in the skull, behind. 
The bones of his lower right leg were 
broken. I bound his head; and broke up 
a box and padded splints for his leg. 
And then came anxious waiting. All day 
I waited, poking my head above, now and 
then, looking out for a sail. But the 
whole Atlantic was deserted, as it seemed 
to me. What more to do I didn’t know. 
All night I watched poor Tom—no change. 
The New Year dawned. He still lay in- 
sensible; yet the pulse beat on. 


Some time before noon, I returned from 
a vain look all about the horizon to find 
Tom with his eyes open, yet with an un- 
intelligent look in them. I gave him con- 
densed milk in water. He swallowed, and 
slept. Some hours after his eyes opened 
again. He showed that he knew me, but 
he could neither talk nor move. 


AY followed day, week followed 
week of drifting. Improvement was 
very slow. Calm followed storm, sunshine 
rain and hail. The schooner now rode on 
gentle swells, now wallowed fearfully— 
unsteadied by sails—and it seemed often 
that she faltered on her beam ends. I 
clung by the bunk then, with one hand, 
and with great difficulty kept poor Tom 
from rolling to the floor. When he got so 
he could talk, it was he who cheered me. 
“She sho’ am a good ship, Mistah Dean,” 
he would say. “She sho’ gwine to carry 
we-all through.” ° 
I regularly wound the ship’s clock and 
chronometer, and marked off the days on 
the calendar. ; 
It was on the fifth of February that Tom 
first set foot on the cabin floor. From‘ 
(Continued on page 42) 
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E tired clerk who had been checking up the Liberty footed maybe. Anybody could sell Liberty Bonds if he had so 
Bond reports since eight in the morning and was driv- many automobiles that he could even lend a few, as Shelton 

ing his fagged brain and fingers to finish before mid- had. 
night, stopped right in the middle of a yawn and He looked at his figures again. “One bond every fifteen 
straightened up. minutes, on the average, for five days, working sixteen hours 
“It must be a mistake, of course. The report is from— a day. By George, everybody didn’t do it!" He had thou- 
let’s see—some little town in—oh, yes—Kentucky—May- sands of reports before him. Some of them came from 
field. Never heard of it,” mused the clerk. “Wonder how troops whose members belonged to the leading families of 
big a place it is. Don’t believe it’s got 324 people in it.” America. A lot of them had done well, but not one had 

He was an accurate clerk. He could not touched this record. 


let anything pass that looked like a mis- 
take. He reached for the atlas, turned to 
the map of Kentucky, ran his finger down 
the list of towns at the edge of the page 
until he came to the M's. 
“*Mayfield—yes, there it is."" He pushed 
his finger over to the “‘population” column. 
“H'’m—6,000 people. If a Scout secured 
324 applications for Liberty Bonds, that 
means that he landed one out of every 19 
ersons in the town.” There was no- 
au else around, so the clerk argued it 
out with himself. “Likewise, 324 applica- 
tions in five days means 65 per day, lack- 
ing one. 

“Whew! Let's see!” He was wide 
awake now, and on a pad of yellow paper 
his pencil rapidly set down rows of fig- 
ures 

“If he worked ten hours a day, he made 
a sale every 9!4 minutes during his work- 
ing time. Could that be possible? 

“But, he couldn't have worked until ten 
or eleven at night as a city Scout might. 
Nine o'clock was the limit. Say he worked 
from 5 in the morning, catching the milk- 
men and other early risers, till 9 at night. 
Talked Liberty Bonds while he ate his 
breakfast and dinner and went without his 
supper. That would be sixteen hoursaday.” 
Again the clerk’s pencil flew: 16 x 60 
960. (minutes in 16 hours.) 960 = 65 

14 10/13. Great Scott! Even at that 


he sold a bond every fifteen minutes!” 


HE clerk bent over the report and ana- 

lyzed carefully every element in the 
situation. He visualized the little town as 
he imagined it looked; he pictured the 
Scout with his circulars and his car, his 
eager face, his determination, his persist- 
ence. What was it that brought him to 
the top of the great organization of 300,- 
000 members, all working toward the 
same great end? 

The mind of the clerk turned back to 
his own boyhood. He remembered the 
boys he had played with. He thought of 
their lives and the success they had at- 
tained or missed. 

These boys, now men, seemed to fall 
naturally into two classes, the successful 
and the unsuccessful; but a few—he could 
count them on the fingers of one hand— 
had. so far outstripped the rest as to be 
in a class by themselves. How could he 
account for it? 

It wasn’t automobiles—there were none 
in those days. It wasn’t money—some 
had been born rich and some poor. It 
wasn't schooling—some went through col- 
lege and some received their education in 
the harder school of experience. What 
‘was it? 

The clerk read the Scoutmaster’s report 
on Fred Shelton again, word by word, 
searching for the secret. Finally he came 
to the last word. It wasn’t really a word 
—just “‘etc.” 

“By George, that’s it!” he exclaimed, 
“it’s the ‘and-so-forth’'—the thing you 
can’t classify, or explain; the thing you 
can *t give to a boy or take away from him; 
it’s the thing that makes him see what is 
needed and go and do it. Every boy has 
it, but only one in a hundred uses it.” 


HE clerk was right. Take a hundred 

boys anywhere, any time. Tell each of 
them in. turn “Go get : pencil.” Ninety- 
nine will answer: “Huh 

The hundredth will be on his toes like 
a sprinter when he hears “Go.” At “get” 
he’s on his way, with his eyes and ears 
wide open. “Pencil! and he nabs it. In 
a second it’s on your desk. Point on it, 
too.” 


HE clerk chewed his pencil reflectively 

for a minute. “Can't be done,” he de- 
cided. “The report must mean $324. No 
—the bonds are in even fifties and hun- 
dreds—he couldn't sell $324 worth.” 

“But there must be some explanation.” 
The clerk turned back and read the “Re- 
marks:” 

“It was found that bankers preferred to 
use the regular subscription blanks furn- 
ished all banks and would not use the B. 
S. A. blank furnished the Scouts,” it said. 

“Well, that didn’t help Fred any.” ; 
Again the clerk turned the sheet. 

Beneath the tabulated report was a 
printed statement: “I hereby recommend 
special awards to the following boys for 
reasons as set forth in the attached state- 





ment.” He’s the boy who, when you say 
Two blank lines had been left for the Scoutmaster to fill. “Liberty Bond” hears the drums and bugles calling, the 
Across these, in a bold, confident hand such as a man writes soldiers marching. He hears the cannon thunder, 
when he is very proud of something, was written: “Fred the shriek of the shell, the stifled groan of the boy 
Shelton, who made campaign possible by furnishing auto- next door who was old. enough to enlist, and ‘went to 
mobiles, etc.” the trenches. 
Well, the report was O. K. Shelton alone had secured He's the boy who sees that dollars now save thousands 
three-quarters of all the subscriptions taken by his troop, later—of dollars and lives. 
and had loaned autos to the others to help them in their Perhaps he’s the boy who walks in yotr shoes and you 
work. But it wasn’t so wonderful after all. The clerk was haven't discovered it yet. 
disappointed. The boy he had had in mind was poor, bare- Who knows? 
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“Stooping, he caught his fingers under the edge of the rock, and lifted it out of its bed” 








“ Boy Scouts Afloat 


By WALTER WALDEN 


Illustrated by Warr. Lovuprersack 
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THE STRUGGLE RENEWED 
(Chapter XXII Continued) 


HE Scouts’ eager faces clouded 
with disappointment. As for 
Wayne—after all that agony to 


solve the cryptograph and to find 
what he sought, only to discover another 
cryptograph, and that evidently more dif- 
ficult than the first—he spoke not a word, 
and the Scouts respected his silence, and. 
followed him silently, as he moved up 
the shore. 

“It’s tough, Wayne,” sympathized Ray, 
“but I know you can work this one out, 
too.” 

“Only two days left,” said Wayne. 

“You can do it,” declared Ray. “First 
take a good rest—we’ll keep out of your 
way. 

Boggs was already at preparation for 
dinner, and the Scouts brought in food 
supplies from the launch. 

For an hour, Ray and Phil ri- rf e¢ 
valled one another in efforts to 
make it a jolly party, and to keep ) 
Wayne’s mind off his cryptographic (F> 
troubles. Then they left in the 
launch to seek a camp site on Syca- 
more Creek. 

Wayne’s impatience would not 
let him rest, he tackled his job at 
once. The R at the beginning, 
suggested a circular arrangement. 


So Wayne proceeded to make his circles 
again, and fill in the letters as suggested. 
(See diagram No. 1 on next page ) 

The position of the new character [_] 
with reference to R and c was thus deter- 
mined, and he had letters for all but the 
new characters, so he filled them in as you 
see in the digram below. G stood for r 
repeatedly, and t for e. 

If he might only discover the consecu- 
tive order in which these new characters 
should be placed in the circle with the 
known letters, he might have his solution. 

And this is where poor Wayne stuck. 

Finally, after hours, he abandoned the 
thing, and strode off into the dark woods 
seeking physical fatigue, that he might 
sleep. It lacked but two hours of daylight 
when he sought his bed, and was long after 
that his eyes closed; but his mind still 
fought with those fiendish characters. 
When he awoke things were no better. 
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After breakfast Boggs intervened. 
“Ye’re all tuckered out. Jest you let me 
boss this here a leetle. We're a-guine 
now to cut some cord-wood.” 

He led Wayne into the woods, handed 
him the axe and gave him a lesson—how 
to make clean chips—talking all the while. 

They didn’t quit till that log was all in 
sections, and split, and Wayne all flushed 
and muscle-exhausted. Then Boggs 
brought Wayne’s blanket, and made him 
stretch out on the sand shore, at the edge 
of the woods. Out came the ocarina. In 
ten minutes Wayne was breathing deeply 
in sound sleep, 

The sun was low when he opened his 
eyes. He felt fit as a fiddle. 

After a hearty supper Wayne was again 
seated at the table, gazing defiantly on 
those strange characters, which seemed to 
shrink under his threatening look. 

He labored for hours. He tried a hun- 

dred arrangements. ~ 
Finally he set down some of the 
characters in the manner of dia- 
a gram No. 8, next page. 
1 There was something familiar in 
3, the look of the thing. Then—“Ah! 
I’ve got it!” he said. “It’s the ‘tit- 
tat-toe’.” And he made one (see 
diagram No. 4). 
Then he constructed the scheme 
shown by diagram No. 5 confident 
that the little hooks—and dots— 


| 


on ect 
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were but to modify the simpler factors. 


Bu. Wayne saw that Britton had not 
been content to let these characters 
represent the letters thus placed below 
them. While apparently he had preserved 
this consecutive order, he had placed them 
in the ‘clock-dial’ in another relation to 
the letters they should represent. The 
key to this relation was doubtless the R 
rr c. 

After [— with R above and ¢ below it 
—should come [~ with S above and d 


below. 

With eager fingers he ‘ Me 
filled in the characters, 
and applied the letters 
to the  cryptograph. 
What he got was as 
meaningless a jumble as 
the cryptograph itself. 

He concluded he had 
erred somehow in the 
“tit -tat- toe” scheme; 
but that he would not 
abandon it. 

Finally, he tried dia- 
gram No. 6. 

This gave him a new consecutive order 
for placing the characters. He erased the 
old in the circle, and filled in the new, and 
got diagram No. 7. 

Then with more intense excitement he 
applied the letters showing below the 
characters to the cryptograph (diagram 
No. 8). The words thus formed he set 
down in a punctuated paragraph. 


“No, I'll let them sleep,” he concluded. 
“Can’t do anything till daylight anyway.” 

He failed to perceive Boggs slipping off 
in the dark, amongst the trees. 


Cuaprer XXIII. 
The Cache on the Isle 


Y 8:30 next morning the Scouts were 
B aboard the launch, whose bow pointed 
down the Mississippi. 
“Well now, Wayne, where is it?” de- 
manded Ray. 


“A big, browned, smoking turkey . 





“The tow-head, near Uncle John’s 
island,” said Wayne. 
“There’s no shack there,” said Ray. 
“No,” .agréed Wayne, “but there’s a 
light-post. I’m going to ask Uncle John.” 
The end of half an hour saw the launch 
to shore on Uncle John’s island.; 
“Yes,” said Uncle John in reply to 


Wayne’s question about the shack. “A 


“There’s the scoutmaster now,” he said. 

He hurried down to the boat-landing, 
and soon was propelling a boat swiftly 
across. 

Wayne returned to the launch, with 
Uncle John and the scoutmaster. 

Then came the landing on the isle, which 
lay a quarter of a mile off the big island, 
and close upon the left rim of the steam- 
boat channel. Rank forest growth covered 
it, except for a grassy open space of about 
a quarter acre in its upper half, where 
stood the white light-post. 

Uncle John led the way up the bank, 
and pointed out a hole, 
sides tumbled in, and 
grass-grown. 

“That’s where the old 
shack was,” he said. 

Digging brought to 
view a rotted post that 
had supported a corner 
of the shack. 

Wayne got out his 
deciphered cryptograph. 
“Midway corner’ of 
shack and light post,” 
he read. 

Then came measuring 
the eighty-four feet from the shack to the 
light-post, marking the middle and digging. 

Meanwhile Uncle John and the scout- 
master conversed apart, and smiled. 

Soon the Scouts struck solid rock. 

Wayne's face paled. He put his hand to 
his head, musing a moment. Then he 
strode over and examined the light-post. 

“This is a new light-post,” he declared. 


Four miles down ‘river, left channel. fisherman, name of Johnson lived there “There must have been an older one.” 


Isle. 
ost. 
“Got it!” he cried. 
Boggs bobbed up from his pallet, rub- 

bing his eyes. “I know ye would,” he said. 


Midway corner of shack and light 


long before you were born. It was empty 
many years, and the boards were gradually 


burned up; there’s nothing but a hole now.” - 


While Wayne explained matters he. kept 
his eye on the opposite shore, and after 


’ He surveyed the ground critically, and 
finally began to dig. 

Some moments, then—“Here’s where the 
old one was broken off,” he said. 


Uncle John laughed aloud. “We were 


Wayne looked at his watch—already a time saw a buggy come to a stop on the just wondering if you would find that 
past one. 


Should he call the Scouts? 


river road. 


out,” he said. “You'll do, Wayne.” 
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HE new location—that of the old 

light-post—was seventy-one feet from 
the corner of the shack. Wayne stretched 
a line from shack to light-post, and meas- 
ured thirty-five and one half feet—to the 
middle. On this spot grew a tangle of 
brush, which the Scouts grubbed out with 
some expenditure of sweat. Turn about, 
they dug into the soil. When the hole was 
four feet deep, Ray pushe< the spade into 
Wayne's hands. 

“Here, this is your picnic,” he said. “I 
don’t want some spook or other to jump 
out on me.” 

Wayne directly struck rock. There 
could be heard many sighs of disappoint- 
ment. But Wayne seemed not a bit 
daunted. Stooping, he got his fingers 
under the edge of the rock and lifted it 
out of its bed. Brushing aside the sandy 
loam, he exposed a tobacco-box, fairly 
well preserved. A minute’s tugging, and 
he passed it up to Uncle John. 

Phil spoke up: “Hope it isn’t another 
cry ” 

Ray silenced him with a punch. 

With an axe, Uncle John pried the box 
open. Many heads hovered above as Wayne 
lifted out a black tin box—the regulation 
cash-box. The lid came up easily, exposing 
to view a long manila envelope, and five 
paper-covered packages. 

Wayne handed the envelope to Mr. 
Maclay, who unsealed it and drew out its 
contents. 

“It’s a deed,” he said. “ ‘Thomas Britton 
to Mrs. Ann Albright,’ and here’s a com- 
munication.” 

He proceeded to read the document, as 
follows: 


‘““PyY the laws of hazard, I came many 
years ago, into possession of the cer- 
tain property which I hold in legal right. 
Yet in my maturer years, I have come to 
a realization that immutable moral obliga- 
tions exist, as between man and man. 

“It was an evil day that one John Al- 
bright and myself agreed that the lands 
in question—in which his wife and off- 
spring should have an equal share—should 
be put in jeopardy, and staked in a game 
of chance. This John Albright is now de- 
ceased, It is with the purpose to right 
this wrong as to whom he has left behind, 
that I have duly executed the accompany- 
ing deed of transfer. 

“Certain profits in moneys have accrued, 
out of which I have taken what I conceive 
to be my due, in consideration. The resi- 
due—herewith, in bills of the U. S—is for 
the widow, Ann Albright. 

“My excuse for delay in the delivery 
and final fulfillment of my purpose, lies 
in the interest which my sister, Elizabeth, 
has, in various ways, acquired in the prop- 
erty. I now await a time favorable of 
circumstances when I shall put my friend, 
Marvin Blaisdell, in the way of consum- 
mating this restitution. 

“Tuomas Brirron.” 


ie is does me good,” said the scoutmaster, 
folding the paper and returning it to 
the envelope. “It does me good. And 
now for the packages.” 

Wayne removed the cord binding the 
first, and handed the bundle over to Mr. 
Maclay. The wrapping off, green (mostly 
yellow-backed) bills showed to the Scouts’ 
marvelling eyes, ranging from five to fifty 
dollar denominations. The scoutmaster 
counted, 

Each of the five packets held $1,000. 

“Five thousand dollars. This is even better 
than we have dreamed,” said Mr. Maclay, 


rewrapping the paper. 

“Hurrah for Wayne!” yelled Phil. 

The little isle sent up the shrill call of 
the Whippoorwill. The Scouts’ tongues 
were now loosed, and nearly all talked at 
once. 

“Well now, Scouts,” finally came from 
Mr. Maclay, “suppose we get things out 
of the launch and have a bite before we 
call on the widow Albright.” 

A real Scout fire was soon blazing, and 
bacon and eggs sputtered in two pans. 
Ray vigorously stirred batter for some 
flap-jacks, and the rest gave 
him much to do to satis- A 
fy so many appetites. j 


Cuaprer XXIV 


Scouts in Court 


HE launch set Uncle 

I John and the scout-, 

master on the big (* 
island and turned its bow up | y 
the river again. Be 

Arrived at Port Stevens, © 
Wayne hastened to the 
widow Albright, and he gave 
her very little time to primp 
for a visit to the city. 

The little woman got the 
story as the launch leaped, 
wave to wave, on the old 
Mississippi. Her bright eyes 
danced as she listened, and, 
“I knew it—I knew it,” she 
would say. 

The city clocks were strik- 
ing four while the procession 
moved up the street. 

At the bank they found 
the scoutmaster waiting, and 
Wayne was introduced — 
with some ceremony— 
to the two trustees of 
the Britton estate. & 

When the deed, the ~“- 
letter, and the money 
had been turned over 
and duly examined, the procession, 
augmented, was taken up again to the 
rooms of the probate judge where the 
proprietorship of the Albright Home- 
stead was on the docket to be finally 
decided at six o’clock. 

Our party had not been long there 
when there entered a man whose form and 
face, with its side whiskers, were familiar 
to Wayne. His entrance set up in Wayne 
a creepy sensation, though the man had 
anything but an ill appearance. 

The scoutmaster watched the door as 
the hour drew near and finally escorted 
into the room the Scouts’ old acquaintance. 
Marvin Blaisdell, the pearl fisher. The 
surprised boys surrounded him. 

Presently the judge appeared from an 
inner room. The clerk handed him a 
paper, which he studied a moment. 

“Ahem,” he cleared his throat. “This, it 
seems, is the Britton Estate matter, in- 
volving the Albright Homestead.” 

He looked over his glasses, questioningly, 





























there should be discovered no other prior 
claim. 

Wayne was puzzled. This Englishman 
showed nothing of the zeal for possession 
that he had been led to expect. 

The judge, looking over the papers, pro- 
ceeded: 

“There has been presented some evi- 
dence, as shown in certain correspondence 
of the deceased Thomas Britton, that he 
made a certain deed of transfer of the 
lands in question, known as the Albright 
Homestead, and it has pleased the court 
to defer for some considerable 
time the final disposition of the 
property, in order that ample 
opportunity might be had to 
discover the said deed. Unless 
the trustees shall have found 
this deed, it becomes the duty 
of the court to declare posses- 
sion to the natural heirs of 
Thomas Britton.” 

“If your honor greg began 
Mr. Gorman, and he stepped 
forward and laid before the 
judge the deed Wayne had dug 
out of the isle in the Mississippi 
River. 

Perfect quiet possessed the 
room as the judge, with ele- 
vated brows, perused the docu- 
ment, and scrutinized the ac- 
knowledgment and notarial seal. 

; find it quite regular,’ he 
said. 


ten” 


Mr. Gorman then set be- 
fore the judge the black tin 
box with its burden of $5,- 
000 in bills. Deed and letter 
were given to Mr, Edmund 
Britton to read. 

When the Englishman had 
finished and returned the 
papers, the judge looked 
toward him, as if to dis- 
cover in him any disposition 
to demur. 

Wayne, and the 
widow Albright, be- 
side him, waited ex- 
pectantly. 
~ “Your honor,” be- 
gan the man, “I find 
nothing irregular. 
And it pleases me 
much to be able to 
state that our family 
shall find much sat- 
isfaction—and pride, 
in the result. I may 
add that I was ex- 
pressly charged to make effort to discover 
the deed our cousin Thomas made, which 
discovery would assuage the hurt to the 
family pride, caused by the morally ir- 
regular transaction by which he came to 
possession of the property. I wish now to 
avow that in pursuit of this purpose, I 
surreptitiously entered the house on the 
property and made search for this deed. I 
refrained from asking permission for such 
entry, on fear of refusal on strength of 
my supposed interests, and I therefore beg 





“Whistled 
a signal” 


toward Mr. Gorman, one of the trustees. that my trespass shall be pardoned. I 
: “Yes, your honor,” said Mr. Gorman. have one boon to ask. I desire very much 
‘We are to determine, finally, the proprie- to possess that letter of Thomas’s; it will 
torship of the property in question. The help, greatly, to rehabilitate him in the 


widow of John Albright is here, and a memory of his family, since it exhibits the 


representative of the Britton heirs.” 

At this the man with the side whiskers 
stepped forward, duly introducing himself, 
Mr. Edmund Carringford Britton, son of 
an own cousin to Thomas Britton; and 
bearing credentials ~ authorizing him to 
take possession of the American estate of 
Thomas Britton, deceased, in the event 


resurrection of noble qualities of which 
the family has ever made boast,” 
_ The widow Albright answered the 
judge’s interrogating look with a smile 
and nod of acquiescence. 
The judge finished the business duly. 
The widow Albright was informed that 
(Continued on page 60) 











Ts was a turkey-gobbler who 
made fun of everybody and every- 
thing in the barnyard. He used to 
sit awake at night considering 
what a genius he was and thinking up 
mean things to say. When he thought of 
something particularly disagreeable, he 
would chuckle aloud, and wake up all the 
hens and roosters and ducks and geese, 
and other turkeys, and they would cackle 
and crow and quack and hiss and gobble 
at him, asking what he meant by waking 
them at such an unearthly hour. One 
aged hen, that had laid a thousand eggs 
and had several hundred great-great- 
grandchildren, often declared that she 
hoped he would choke to death some night 
with his everlasting chuckling. Young Mr. 
Turkey Gobbler would listen in silent 
contempt to their angry complaints, and 
finally reply with great dignity that, of 
course, common folks like themselves had 
nothing to do but sleep, but that a genius 
like himself was kept awake by the im- 
mense ideas rolling around in his head. 

Every morning young. Mr. Gobbler 
made his round of the barnyard deliver- 
ing himself of mean remarks. He told the 
rooster that even the sun turned red at the 
horrible crowing he indulged in at day- 
break. He informed the hen that she 
ought to stop advertising to the whole 
neighborhood every time she laid an egg. 
He called the ducks flat-footed and pigeon- 
toed. He asked the old gander to lend 
him his neck for a _ neck-tie, and got 
promptly thrashed by the infuriated gan- 
der for his insolence. 


NE morning he stopped in front of 

the chopping block and looked a long 
time in silent disgust at the axe. Now, 
the axe, who was an old fellow with a flat 
head and rather sharp countenance, was 
busy just then trying to recollect how 
many chickens he had killed during the 
past month, and did not at first notice the 
gobbler. The latter, highly insulted at this 
neglect or indifference, at length burst out 
in rage: 

“Say, old flat-head, I suppose you think 
you are mighty sharp.” 

The axe stopped counting and glanced 
around. 

“No,” he replied, “I am _ considered 
rather a blunt fellow now-a-days, and since 
I chopped off your brother’s head, I have 
really felt very dull, He was a tough 
customer, that brother of yours.” 

The gobbler flushed very red at this 
insult to his family, and gobbled hotly: 

“Dull! Well, I should think you are 
dull; you rusty, iron-headed boob!” 

“Well now,” said the axe, “when I was 
young—” 

“Poof!” interrupted the gobbler, “you 


can’t tell me anything new about when you 
were young, or about anything else.” 
“No,” said the axe, solemnly, “I suppose 


that’s true. You can always tell a smart- 
Alec—but you can’t tell him much.” 


HIS was more than even a gobbler 

could swallow. He had gutted nails, 
oyster shells, and broken glass, but this 
sharp expression was more than he could 
get down. He was silent with wrath and 
chagrin. 

“Now,” continued the axe, still more 
solemnly, “I want to tell you something. 
In a few weeks there will come the day 
which those cannibals over there in the 
house call Thanksgiving, and on that day 
they will make it hot for you.” 

“Pooh!” sneered the young gobbler, 
“that doesn’t scare me, It’s cool enough 
now for any one to enjoy heat.” 

“My friend,” replied the axe, “you 
don’t know what you are talking about. 
The time is near at hand when you will 
lose your head completely.” 

“What?” exclaimed the gobbler. “A 
genius like me lose his head? Why, I’ve 
been in danger time after time, and never 
once have I Jost my head.” 

“My young friend,” warned the wise 
axe, “let me tell you one more thing. I 
have lived a long time and I have re- 
flected a good deal, especially when the 
sun was shining, and I want to tell you 
what I have always noted: that the wise 
one gets the idea in his head, but the fool 
gets it—in the neck!” 


A’ length*there came that wonderful 
time known as Thanksgiving. The 
barnyard was in wild turmoil. Old Mrs. 
Hen cried out that her whole nest of eggs 
had disappeared; Mr. Rooster complained 
that five of his most promising children 
had received a sharp rebuke from the axe; 
the axe himself declared that he had 
broken his nose upon this stiff-necked gen- 
eration of modern days, and the chopping 
block said that if this incessant pounding 
continued his back would simply split. 

And what about young Mr. Gobbler? 
Where was he? Had he lost his head in 
the excitement? 

On a big platter on the kitchen table lay 
a being that bore faint resemblance to that 
brilliant wit—his blue legs, tied together, 
stretching mutely toward heaven. At 
length he awoke from the dazed condition 
into which he had been thrown by recent 
events. 

“Well,” he gasped, “is this Thanksgiv- 
ing? I don’t see anything to be thankful 
about.” Just then he felt his gizzard 
lying beside him on the platter, “Well, 
thank goodness!” he exclaimed, “at least I 
still have some sand left. But isn’t this a 
fine prospect, though!” 
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The cranberries heard this last remark. 

“Prospect!” they exclaimed. “Prospect! 
Why, we're just tickled pink over it!” 

“You ought to be blushing for shame,” 
replied the gobbler. “Just to think that 
a decent turkey like myself should have to 
appear in this nude condition before a pan 
of cranberries.” 

“Well!” said a _ big peeled potato, 
“luckily my eyes are out, so that I can’t 
see either you or the prospect.” 

Just then the celery popped his head 
out of a pitcher of cold water in- which 
he was bathing, and shouted: 

“I’ve just had a tip that the prospects 
are for rising temperature for you.” 

“Piffle!” scoffed the gobbler, “any frizzle- 
top could guess that. But it does seem 
strange that folks would treat as fine and 
smart a fellow as me in such a disre- 
spectful manner !” 

“I suppose,” said the cabbage, sadly, “I 
am nothing but a cabbage-head; but I 
must confess I never felt so cut up in all 
my life! And yet when I get a little more 
dressing you won't be able to tell me 
from a chrysanthemum.” 

“Well,” said a big red onion, “they have 
skinned me alive, all right. But, thank 
heaven, I can create an atmosphere of my 
own! Even that big fat cook wept over 
the way she was treating me.” 

“Now, think of that!” said the gobbler 
disconsolately, as he felt for a softer place 
on the platter where he might rest his 
backbone. “The cook weeps over an ordi- 
nary, common everyday onion, while the 
axe actually grinned at me as he came 
down upon my poor neck. And I'll bet 
that right now my head is lying out there 
with my eyes wide open looking wildly up 
at that axe while he grins back as if to 
say, ‘I told you so, smart-Alec.’ I wish I 
had closed my eyes; a genius should. al- 
ways make a good impression at the last.” 

Just then the cook entered. She put the 
pudding into the pot, the potatoes into a 
slicing machine, the cranberries into a pan, 
and the first thing Mr. Gobbler knew he 
was going into the oven. 

“Well, good-bye, my friends!” he gasped. 
“This is a poor ending for me. I should 
have kept my head. I wish I had listened 
to the axe; he might have told me how to 
escape all this.” 

“I don’t know anything about that,” ex- 
claimed-a cranberry, bobbing about in the 
pan; “but as for me, i’m about hot enough 
to pop!” 

Just then the oven door closed, and the 
turkey heard no more. 


HEN he came to himself he was 

lying on a meat platter on the din- 
ing room table. All appeared very stran 
to him. The celery was looking very pale 
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and cold with fright; the cranberries 
seemed quite stuck on themselves; some 
thin, chip-like things on a. plate piped 
feebly to him to remember that they were 
his old friends, the potatoes; while the de- 
spised cabbage head was now one glorious 
mass of yellow slaw. 

“I wonder,” said the gobbler thought- 
fully, “I wonder where that old red onion 
is?” 

“Here!” came a faint voice from some- 
where. “Inside of you!” said the onion. 

“Heavens!” gasped the gobbler, “surely 
they won't associate me, a genius, with a 
vulgar onion!” 

“Yes,” replied the onion, “the cook said 
that a little onion in the dressing would 
give you a better flavor.” 

The turkey gobbler was too shocked to 
speak. 


UST then, however, the man at_ the 
head of the table began to sharpen a 
long knife. The gobbler was so scared 
that the hot grease stood out all over him, 
“Say, friends,’ he whispered, “this busi- 
ness is getting on my nerves! Listen, 
friend Celery, these people will probably 
throw your tips over the barnyard fence, 
and if you happen to fall near the axe, 
tell him that I found out he was right; 
that the fool gets it—in the neck. Tell 
him and all the others that I have learned 
a genius may be helped even by an onion. 
And beg of them, oh, beg of them, to 
spare my bones !—especially from that old 
hen. Don’t let her pick at me! Would 
that I had died as she hoped, by being 
choked .to death by my chuckling and 
: big ideas.” 
But at this 
moment the 
knife _ de- 
- scended upon 
his chest; his 
weary breast 
ripped open 
with a_ re- 
sounding 
pop; and his 
soul flew 
away, let us 
charitably 
hope, to a 
turkey- 
heaven. 








We've Got This—WVhat 
You Got? 


VERY community has its choice bit of na- 

tural history, its unusual character, its 

: historic monument, or some other thing that 

is wholly different from what can be shown by 
any other community. 

How about doing a little wholesome bragging 
about these things, in Boys’ Lire? We will try 
to find space for the most interesting boasts that 
are sent in, and with illustrations where possible. 
But these items must be mighty interesting to all 
Scouts. The idea is started off this month by 
Special Field Scout Commissioner James A. 
Wilder, originator of the famous Pine Tre 
Patrol idea, and a resident of Hawaii. See if 
you can go Mr. Wilder one better on the follow- 
ing brag: 


E have got the largest active volcano 
in the world (Kilauea, pronounced 
key-lough-wear), approachable to within a 
hundred yards in an automobile,—one 
seething lake of molten stone. As the trade 
winds always blow the smoke away, we 
can come within a hundred yards of it. 
I have gone near enough to dip up molter 
stone in my Scout spoon tied to a stick. 
James A. Wilder. 








Uncle Sam 
Needs You,Boys! 





Here’s the Book That Tells You How To Do 
Your Bit— and Countless Other Things! 


We're at war, boys! 


It’s up to each one of us to kick in and find out how 


we can be of most service to our country. These are stirring times—and 


we all have big jobs on our hands. ] 
How are the Boy Scouts helping to win the war? . Why is it 


boys doing? 


How can you help? What are other 


so necessary that we at home work with a spirit and a purpose? p 
There are thousands of questions every patriotic boy is asking himself 


these days. 


There are thousands of things about our great government he 


would like to know. So it is little short of a patriotic duty that you own 


and read the 1917 edition of 


THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK 


Bigger Than Ever 


Better Stories 





Some of the favorite 
men who have con- 


tributed to this book 


President Wilson 
; Colonel Roosevelt 
Daniel Carter Beard 
Dillon Wallace 
Thornton W. Burgess 
Armstrong Perry 
Lieut. E. Russell Paterson 
Irving Crump 
A. Frederick Collins 
William Heyliger 
and dozens of others 





Some of the Contents 


11 Patriotic Articles 
25 stories and messages 
10 Nature Articles 
5 Big “How to Make” 
chapters and countless indi- 
vidual -articles on everything 
in which boys are interested. 
20 full page halftone illustra- 


tions and over 150 pictures in 
line. 





More Information 


Never since this great book was conceived has it contained 
more thrilling stories, more inspiring articles or more practi- 
cal, helpful information. It is as large in contents as three 
ordinary books for boys. It is crowded with just the infor- 
mation you are most anxious to have. The country’s leading 
men have come forth generously with articles that you can’t 
find elsewhere. The story tellers you like best have outdone 
themselves in an effort to make this year’s book the finest 
that has yet appeared. Many of the very things a Boy Scout 
wants to know are revealed by the men best qualified to tell. 
Every one of its pages has a message or a thrill for you. 


Things To Do and Know 


There are many pages describing things you can do and 
how to do them. And not only are things of serious nature 
covered, but there are also chapters of amusing games, jokes, 
puzzles, etc. We mustn’t be serious all the time, because even 
though we are living in serious times, we’ve got to know how 
to smile occasionally. Therefore, we have put loads of smile- 
provoking pages in the Boy Scouts’ Year Book, and they will 
go a long way toward keeping your “pep” at a high pitch. 


14 Fine Stories 


There are fourteen splendid stories, some of them almost 
full book length. The authors are the very men whose stories 
you like best. There are tales of Scouts, football, baseball, 
school life, track and field athletics, sea stories, business 
stories—oh, we can’t begin to tell you how many wonderful 
things this book contains. Naturalists, explorers, inventors, 
public officials, educational leaders, handicraft experts, humor- 
ists, fiction writers and others have all contributed to this 
great book. There’s a year’s reading in it for you. You will 
want to refer to it continually. But, most important of all, 
it is-packed with precisely what every patriotic boy should 
know—and this is the easiest, quickest and most interesting 
way of learning it. 


Reserve Your Copy To-day 


Every year we are swamped with pleading letters from boys 
who waited until the last minute to order their copies of The 
Boy Scouts Year Book. They want their copies but find the 
booksellers out of stock. The only way to prevent this dis- 
appointment is to tell us or your bookseller today that you 
want a copy of the 1917 edition. Don’t delay. It costs only 
$1.50 and is worth ten times the price. Reserve your copy 
now. Go to your bookseller or write direct to the publishers. 


THE BOOK FOR AMERICA’S YOUNG MANHOOD 


Hundreds of Pictures 


$1.50 net 


Published for the Boy Scouts of America by 


D. Appleton & Company, 35 W. 32d Street, N. Y. 
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GILBERT 
_ Electrical Sets 


ctricity! There’s } 
thing re fas iting luore fun-giving 


GILBERT Submarine 


Gilbert Toys are always right up to the 
minute, boys. Here’s one of my latest in- 


























iu he electrical experiments ventions for you—an actual working minia- 
a a yo or ture model of the 
ad the so teach you marvelous submarine 
a « most which all the worlds 
l 8 es is talking about. 
Mice aie Winaae bli Mind you, this 
t is w = submarine cruises 
You « make it with the material and apparatus that along, under its own 
G rt I 1 Set. Just think—it is powerful enough power, then sub- 
ir « welg 2 merges just like the real under-sea boats, and automatically 
ee Some Sele ere setents See te, Oe es eee ee discharges its torpedo (of wood and metal). My, how 
Se ee we dake eae ir a ~ FAT . tT would have enjoyed having one of these submarines when I 
engineers ; Sy . mS prom was a boy! Don’t you miss getting one this Christmas. 

Set No. 3004 contains all arts for building motor. ah, other The “‘G-150” is non-sinkable; equipped with strong power spring 
apparatu so for condu : 100 experiments Pr $5; in motor, submerging planes, self- propelling torpedo, crank shaft, 
Canada, $7.50. Other Gilbert 3 ‘lec trical Sets, $1.00, $2. ‘50 "and $10; steel propeller, etc. It is 13% inches long by 7 inches wide, finished 
in Canada, $1.50, $3.75 and $15. in battleship gray. Price $1.50; in Canada, 












oe ee. Se avai 


Sladen - Sate 


| GILBERT pease Outfit 


Af ter I saw how enthusiastic you boys were 
r my Electrical Sets, I knew you would be 
ust as interested in making fascinating chemis- 
try experiments. So this year I offer you the 
Gilbert Chemistry Outfit which contains ‘all ma- 


terials and insurections for conducting chemical 


experiments that seem really marvelous. Cc : jt c f 
It contains wet cell and equipment for electro- zs 
t nickel-plating; tests for metals; how > 












xe soap: how to make ammonia; how to 


SI CSTE ee et Ree 




















make i aboratory equipment; test tubes and 
liter paper; helping hints for laboratory; chemi- 
i } cal magic with “‘patter.”” With every outfit is a i) o 
H g illustrated manual which tells clearly how 
| to make all the tests and experiments and also 
j gives, in a simple interesting way, important 
| H knowledge of Chemical Engineering. ] 
| This Gilbert Chemistry Outfit will give you "\ i>. 
hours and days of worth-while amusement. Your 
] ealer has it and will gladly show it to you. 
; tf I were a boy, I surely would want one. Price $3; in Canada $4.50. 
| 
SN “THE TOY LIKE STRUGTU 
¢ * em RTS oe me = is 
pao Bain. en ORLEANS 


By Win Prizes; Honor and Money 
Gilbert Easincering ‘Institute for Boys 


4 I founded the Gilbert Engineering Institute for Boys last year to add 
} to the fun you can have with Erector, Electrical Set and other Gilbert 
| Toys. I was sure it would appeal to you boys—because I was a real 








| boy myself and know the kind of fun and rewards that boys like. 
f | And it has been a wonderful success! A big army of am- 
bitious, “‘u id-doing” boys are now members of the Gilbert Institute. 

It proves th it all you fellows ote a good thing when you see it. 
The Gilbert Engineering Institute for Boys offers you great opportuni- 
ap to win fai ind valuable rewards—and at the same time have lots 
j i d lots of enjoyment while winning them. There are no dues and no 
| tion fees—any boy can belong who has one or more of the Gilbert 
s which are needed to do the things that prove you are entitled to 

the Degrees which are as follows: 





VALUABLE REWARDS AND FINE DIPLOMAS 


: First Degree—It is easy to win this degree. There isn’t room here 

“ | to tell what you do but it’s all described in the literature which I will 

i send you on request. When you win this degree, you receive a Diploma 
certifying that you are a Gilbert Engineer. 

j Second Derree—This Degree is a little harder but any bright boy 

| can win it. You not only get a Diploma that you are a Gilbert Expert 

| Engineer but you also are given a handsome gold enamel lapel button. 


Third Degree- This is the highest Honor—well warth trying for—and 
winning! When you win this Degree you receive a “Gilbert Master 


‘‘Didn’t I Tell You, Ned, ERECTOR Is Thelest !’ 


“You bet it is, Jim. I could have hol- ship we’re building is only oné#f lots an 
lered for joy when Daddy handed me this lots of models that we've 8%, sto mak 
Erector box on Christmas morning. I told Why, Ned, with these Erector rs, nut: 





: he : ae ea . dye Ge P ; j him and mother that Erector was the only 
F ‘inee Diploma: a splendid Gold Wate; a ——— — t construction toy I wanted, because it’s the bolts, corner plates, and oth@jparts, y 
rnity Pin and you will also be given a recommendation for a tie. that. 40 d all the fell id i can build a bridge about 2bf long tha 
position with the Gilbert Demonstration Department, of a local store,  §6©Sust ke the real thing.” SSW hold you or me. HRS soon a 
j which pays li f $10 ¢ sek for three weeks during the rist- 3 : . ; 
| a salary o L wee or “Of course, it is. Look at these four- we finish this battleship, let's D a stear 


mas Season, in addition to a commission on sales. dredge and run it with the éléife motor. 


sided columns that we’re making with the 


' : ‘ o 

i Join the Gilhert "ngineers now. Start as soon as you can. This is E My “ 
oinaak abe “ . ’ Erector girders. Nothing wobbly about Sure as shooting! It 8 exact! 

| fun with the “real stuff” to it. You have a good chance of being one this model, eh? And remember, this battle- like a veal steam dredets , 


of the fortunate boys who will win the honors and rewards of Gilbert 


fas ea Cy-.ceet pr WA The A.C.GILBERT COMPANY, 128Bichley 











GILBERT Electric Motors 


The machine gun is one of the ig- “ for Young Architects.” , This Gilbert Toy 
feet Glin factors ii modern warfare. Ys: ale eit with ~™ who have : S Mews Bays pag 
Machine Gun has all the Erector—because with Brik-tor you ‘ Rh np 1 . me Me it just like 
features, in minia- can make your steel models look , regular power motor, 
ture, of the real ma- more like the real thing wound for battery 
chine guns used by If you erect the steel *tramework : use and_ equinped 
the armies of the of a building,‘ you can set red, 5 P with conecetng attach- 
world. It works fast as light- white or slate bricks with strips of i Price $3.50: 
ning — 10 shots per second. trimming wherever they will look 4 
Gun is mounted on heavy tri- best. The side walls, chimneys and 
pod and is 28% inches long, foundation, of course, would be red 
15% inches high; finished in brick, while just where the roof 
nickel and black enamel. joins, you would put in a strip of 
So that you could have the white trimming. The roof itself is 
best kind of fun with usually _ fini shed | in slate color 
the Gilbert Machine bricks. This is the first architec- 
Gun, I have prepared tural building outht ever invented 
a manual (free with that can be used in conjunction 
every Gun) which with your Erector Set—or with any other steel. building toy you 
instructions for organizing a Machine happen to own. ding to; 
y with yourself as Captain. Ask your have prepared a handsome 
bert Machine Gun. See for yourself ors, which is included with each set. 
st it shoots. Price $3; in Canada, $4.50. models which you can build. Brik-tor Sets are one in 
$1.50, $3 and $5; in Canada, $2.25, $4.50 and $7. 


The big reason why Erector is the choice of so many 
thousands and thousands of boys is because it’s genu- 
ine. I guess I’ve never got over being a boy myself. I 
know the importance to you boys of having things genuine. So I have studied and 
worked as hard to make Erector mechanically true as other men do to make a bridge 
strong or a building architecturally correct. 

You can build toy steel bridges, skyscrapers, battleships, machines with Erector and 
never lose interest in them because they’re true! They’re exactly like 'the rea] thing. 
Erector girders have lapped interlocking edges (a patented, exclusive feature all my 
own) so you can, build with square, four-sided columns, instead of flat ‘strips, and 
your models are “strong as a horse” instead of flimsy and shaky. 

Besides, Erector is the construction toy which has every piece stamped accurately 
out of steel, scientifically made and correct in design and proportion. The bigsrein- 
forced steel wheels in the Erector sets are grooved and hubbéd for every engineering 
purpose. With most sets you get the powerful Erector Electric Motor, which operates 
with reversing switch base, control switch, multigeared box, etc. 


ERECTOR SET NO. 4 IS A WINNER 

Erector Set No. 4, pictured on the right, is the most popular 
set, because it includes hundreds of parts and the powerful 
Erector Electric Motor. There are big girders, large and 
small wheels, shafting, corner plates, angle irons, pinions, 
pulleys, gear wheels, nuts and bolts. You can build at 
least a thousand good models with this No. 4 Set and the 
motor enables you to make many that operate like real 
machinery. Price of No. 4 Set, $5; in Canada, $7.50. 


py SOMETHING NEW—MASTER 

st! ENGINEER SET 

lots and This year I have designed a special outfit Lod 

anc the advanced Erector Boy Engineer—the boy wi 
already has a regular set. This Master Sacco 
Set has special twelve inch girders, two inches 
which you can duplicate the real “I’’ and ‘*T’”’ . 
Other special features of<the Master Engineer Set are the 
big three-section gears, mitre gears, combination crown 
pulleys, together with chains and belting for transmissidns 
(see small illustration on the left). 
Ask your toy dealer to show you No. 4 Set or the Master 
Engineer Set—or any other set you wish (Erector Sets range 
in price from $1 to $25). You oan’t imagine the many 
gm ~— My the size of the girders— 
until you actua see Erector. 
Gilbert Toys; wie you 


more about the Gilbert sea 
Engineering . * ‘ Yo 
ee, the special Holi- 


hley Ave., New Haven, Conn, MENZIES &'CO: Limited, Toronto, Ont. 23" oc wd Aaya ts Was 


enclose in an % AGdress...ce.csscccees 
envelope and mail oF 
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SCOUTS 


These famous American Path- 
finders were your ancestors: 


LEWIS & CLARK 
SAM HOUSTON 
DANIEL BOONE 
DAVID CROCKETT 
BUFFALO BILL 
GENERAL CUSTER 


Do you 
know what 
wonderful 
adventures 
they had, 
how they 
lived and 
what they 
acco m- 
plished? 
Wouldn’t 
you have 
loved to 
have lived 
for a while 
under their 
leadership? 
Some _ boys 
did and they tol others about those 
thrilling times. The authors of the 
TRAIL BLAZERS SERIES have 
woven those stories into books that 
every true born American Scout will 
beg, borrow or buy. Billy Bookworm 
has endorsed them. Here they are. 
You can buy one and we recommend 
the, latest, OPENING THE WEST 
WITH LEWIS & CLARK, and we 
know- you'll want them all, and you'll 
keep and read them for many years. 


WITH SAM HOUSTON IN TEXAS, SABIN 
GOLD SEEKERS OF ’49, SABIN™ 


BUFFALO BILL and the OVERLAND 
TRAIL, SABIN 


ON THE PLAINS WITH CUSTER, SABIN 
WITH CARSON AND FREMONT, SABIN 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 3 bel 
FORBES-LINDSAY 


DANIEL BOONE, FORBES-LINDSAY 
DAVID CROCKETT, Scout, ALLEN 


Each illustrated in color and in black 
and white by promirient illustrators. 
$E25. net, per volume. Postage extra. 


A NEW ‘“‘ HOLLAND” 
BOY SCOUT STORY 


The Blue Heron’s Feather 
By Rupert Sargent Holland 
Illustrated by Will Thomson. $1.25 net. 
A fascinating story of the adventures of a 


young Dutch boy who in the days of Peter 
Stuyvesant comes to New Amsterdam to win 


his fortune. 
By the same author of 
BLACKBEARD’S ISLAND 
BOY SCOUTS OF SNOW SHOE LODGE 
BOY SCOUTS OF BIRCH BARK ISLAND 


Write for Circulars. You can secure these 
books 






OPENING THE 
- WEST WITH - 
LEWIS-AND-CLARK 


EDWIN L.SABIN 














AT ALL BOOKSTORES or 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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Think & Grin! 


MO 





O SIREE! Old Idle Five Minutes 
doesn’t get into our backyard this 
month. No time to spare while we're 
| chasing the turkey or while the turkey is 
— us. Prospects of pumpkin pie 
tempt him to come over the fence but just 
let him try to cross. Cranberries, turkey 
and pumpkin fill our imagination just now, 
leaving no room for Old F. M. How- 
ever, good Scouts are aiways prepared and 
should our idle friend attempt to intrude 
we have this pile of bricks waiting for him. 


a... 
Jack:—Which is the heavier, the new moon or 
the full moon? 
Bill:—The full moon is much lighter, of course. 
* * * 


Well? 

If you were sent to a well to get exactly seven 
quarts ot water in two jugs, one of which held 
three quarts the other five quarts, how would 
you do it? 

* * * 
A Square Arrangement 

There are 64 cells. Cut this square into four 
parts that are exactly alike in size and shape. 
Each of these four parts or pieces must contain 
one of the four numbered cells, 








3 


7 





No, He’s Not a Scout 
We ought-to have named that boy Flannel. 
Why should we have named him Flannel? 
Because he shrinks from washing. 
* * 


Enough to Make the Worm Turn 
What “turn” gives light ?—Lantern. 
What “turn” car. Scouts apply ?—Tourniquet. 
What “turn” holds water ?—Cistern. 
What “turn” is the Scout turn?—The Goon 
Turn. 
What “turn” is a vegetable ?—Turnip. 


uw whe 


This One Just Squeezed Through 
What is that which is full of holes and yet 
holds water?—A sponge. 
* * +. 
Some Dwarf 

What are you going to do this summer? 

Pose as a dwarf in a side show. 

What! Why, you are taller tnan the average 
man. 

I’m going:tb: pose as the largest dwarf in the 


world. 
* * 


* 
Try This 
Take any row of mixed figures, reverse the 
order and subtract the less from the greater. 
The answer will certainly be always 9% or a 
multiple of 9. For example, take 5071—1705 
leaves 3366. Add these digits and you have 18. 
Try this with any number of figures and the 
result will always be the same. 
| * * * 
| Try Again ° 
Take a number consisting of three figures, 
no two figures the same. everse, with larger 
number above and subtract. The remainder must 
have three figures, place a cipher_if needed. 
Reverse the remainder and add. It will give 
one thousand, eighty-nine (1089) every time. 


| Try it. 
' * * * 





Why is a boy who is good at semaphore work, 
| like the scout movement? 
| Because he is a “signal” success. 
* * * 


| What profit does a scout make in climbing a 
ill ? 


| He makes ascent (a cent). 


If You Train It’s Easy Enough 
Why is the 12.50 train the hardest to catch* 
Because it is 10 to 1 if you catch it. 


* * * 


The boy whe gets Boys’ Ltrs. 
urn upside down 
see the boy who does n 





Dry Toast 
TEACHER (pointing sentence on board): “The 
toast was drank in silence.” What is wrong 
with that? 


Smatt Boy: “The toast was ate in silence.” 


® ¢€¢ © 


Why Matches Go on Strike 
Six matches here arranged represent 44. 
Change position of one so that the amount rep- 


resented will be but 5. 


wei 


Why should the fife and drum boys be in 
the middle rather than at the end of the parade? 
Because they are the “core” (corps). 


* * * 


Answers to Puzzles 


Well! 


Fill your five-quart jug. Then pour three 
quarts out of your five-quart jug into your three- 
quart one. Empty out the three quarts. Pour 
the two left in your five-quart jug into your 
three-quart one. Fill your five-quart; this gives 
you the even seven quarts. 

* * 


The Squares 





The Matches 


Ly 4 


November Think and Grin Winners 

Scout Mount, Illinois; Harrison Fuller, Penn- 
sylvania; Wm. artman, New York; Benja- 
min Spowack, New York; Robert B. Brown, 
New York; Lawrence Eaton Maine; John R. 
Mitchell, Ohio; Karl ngnecker, Iowa; J. Dom- 
browski, New Jersey Scout P. H. Estes, Massa- 
chusetts; John H. Stolz, New York City. 
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The Scout Honor Roll 











REPORT OF NATIONAL COURT OF HONOR | 
EAGLE SCOUTS 

To win the Silver Eagle badge a Scout must 
gualify for the athletics or physical develop- 
nent. bird study, camping, civics, cooking, first 
aid, life saving, pathfinding, personal health, 
pioneering, and public health merit badge and 
any ten others. 
Leo de Roo 
Cassius W. Freeman 
Sidney R. Thorsen 
Ralph Swicker 
Nathaniel Bowie, Jr. 
William C. Parker. 
Edward_ Evans . 
Alfred Norman Harris 
William Kirkman 
Charles Walker 
Leroy Cooke 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
Hartford, Conn. 
Madison, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Paterson, N. J. 
William Burnham Hartford, Conn. 
Philip Nelson Buffalo, N. Y. 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
health. Star Scouts have five badges in addition 
to these. 

Montague White 
W. Besselevre 
Richard Deutchberger 
F, Johnson 
Edward Denniston 
Richard M. Chase 
Edward_ Steele 
Harold Hammond 
F. Leggett, Jr. 
Carl f Weible 
Harold Booth 
Nelson Richardson 
Donald. Newton 
Peter Koutsoumbos 
James Hooke 
George B. Clark 
Albert Perrett 
James D. Land 
Albert G. Hinkle 
Edwin Bore 
Thomas C. Weston 
Lucien Stern 
Roland_Mallon 
Ralph Krauss 
Edmund Raspa _ 
Herbert A. Davis 
Richard Knost 
Wallace Logan 
Wallace Gri 
Leroy Cooke 
A. Austin Clarke 
Donning Wheeler 
Waldemar Damas 
obese L. Mason, Jr. 
t. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Manhattan, Kans. 
Carthage, Mo. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pc. 
Philadetphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
South Orange, N. J. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
.Paterson, N. J. 
Madison, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Greenfield, Ind. 


- Lotz : Chicago, Ill 
Roland O. Litten Chicago, Ill. 
Manuel Hirsh Chicago, IIl. 
Kenneth M. Ball Bloomfield, N. J. 
Gordon Schoemaker Chicago, Il. 

C. Allen Reid oston, Mass. 
Joseph Dolezal Astoria, L. I. 


Dorchester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Astoria, L. I. 
Manhattan, Kans. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chester, Pa. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 


LIFE SCOUTS 
Spencer R. Johnson Harrison, Maine 
owland Gro Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wister H. Hyde Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fred Baldt Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bradfard Pyrnes Philadelphia, Pa. 


Harry J. Blair 
Roger H. Damon 
Charles Dorfuss 
Yorman Roberts, Jr. 
Lloyd Sorenson 
Frank Woodruff 
Robert K. Streeter 
Philip Nelson 


George Miller 
Donald Schive 
jm. Burnham 
Charles Fish 
Eric P. Jackson 


Albert Fort Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lampe Ulm Philadelphia, Pa. 
A orden, Jr. Whitemarsh, Pa. 


Whitemarsh, Pa. 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
Astoria, L. I. 
Astoria, L. I. 

_ STAR SCOUT 
Theodore Robinson Detroit, Michigan 
Total number of boys having received 


Jack Chisholm 
George Smith 
Tom Sullivan 





en ep | Re ee Eee re era 9,717 

Total number of new boys having re- 
ceived merit badges for September.... 269 
9,986 











There’s fun the whole year through in a 
No. 00 
CARTRIDGE PREMO 


Make your own pictures of your sports and chums and parents—anything 
you care about. You can easily do it with this little camera, which has 
been ——_ designed for the use of boys and girls, and so carefully con- 
structed and made in such large quantities that we are able to offer it to 
you for SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 

Remember, this is not a toy, but a reliable, substantial camera that must 
pass the same inspection for quality as must all other cameras that come 
from the Eastman factories. 

It loads in daylight with six exposure film cartridges, makes 14%x1% 
pictures, is covered with a good quality imitation leather, and is fitted with 
ested meniscus lens and automatic shutter for time or snap shot exposures. 

Wherever you go for fun, take one of these little cameras with you. 

Premo catalogue free at all dealers’, or mailed by us on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DEPARTMENT, ,£4#™2 Rochester, N. Y, 
























The famous steering sled with non-skid runners 


An always welcome Christmas Gift! Has grooved 
runners (of chrome nickel steel) that increase speed 
and prevent skidding on ice or snow. With ail-steel front, which 
acts as shock-absorber, the safest sled is made safer; the strong- 
est sled is made stronger and easier to steer. 
Outlasts Three Ordinary Sleds 


Nine sizes, 3 to 8% feet long. Sold by hardware 
and department stores. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1102S, Philadelphia 
e Send for f 
F ree Off er: showing how Wiexitie Fisws soe 


= Flexible Flyer 


a Flexible Fiver 

















Do you know that we can send you your 
BOYS! favorite book at a great saving? We have| BOYS AND GIRLS: Earn Christmas money. Send 
the book you have been seeking. 
catalog containing over 1000 volumes at cut prices. You'll | assorted Xmas Seals, Cards and Tags. Sell for 10 
LaSalle, Chicago. j 


Write at once for FREE | for 25 Xmas Packages. Each pack containing 48 


ddress FRANKLYN-LAYTON, 940 N. | cents each. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. We 
trust you. Christmas Card Co., Dept. T, Beverly, Mass. 
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Here’s a Corking 


Football Story 


Fellows, if you like a football sto 
that just makes you tingle all po 


with excitement—a story that puts 
the spirit of victory into your blood 
and makes you feel as if you yourself 
were se the pig-skin down the 
gridiron for a touch-down—don’t 
miss ‘‘Tarnation Wildcat” in the 
November American Boy Magazine. 
That’s only one of the many stories and 
articles you’ll find in the November issue. 
There’s an unusual Thanksgiving story 
called “The Sawmill With a Plaster.” Astory 
about a boy who never finished an ing, 
szeept his dinner, until he tackled the plaster. 
mly a Volunteer,” another exciting story 
of Corporal May. “Football Strategy,” an 
article by Walter Camp, the famous coach, 
which will help you make the school team. 
Besides these there’s an adventurous sea story 
and a tale of the Northwest Mounted Police. 
Every month The American Boy Magazine 
fo jest crammed full of such stories plus 
cles on Electricity, Mechanics, Aviation, 
Jokes, ete. This magazine is so you 
st “eat it up” and long for next month’s 
sue. Yet The American Boy Magazine is 
inexpensive—costs only 


$1.50 a Year 


or 15¢ a copy at News- Stands 


If you can’t subscribe fora 
year, by all means get it every 
month. Earn the 15 cents 
pomeelt or tell Dad and 

other you wantit. Most any 
news-stand carries it. Don’t 
miss “Tarnation Wildcat” or 
“The Sawmill With a Plaster.” 
Go Buy it Today, When send- 
ing subscription address 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 125 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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The Shadow 








to the full the romantic and adventurous 
nature of the Frenchman, and knew that 
he would dare anything. Then he had a 
consuming desire for the eyes of St. Luc 
to meet his, and he bent upon him a gaze 
so long, and of such concentration, that 
at last the chevalier Moked up. 

St. Luc showed recognition, but in a 
moment or two he looked away. Robert 
also turned his eyes in another direction, 
lest Tayoga or Willet should follow his 
gaze, and when he glanced back again in 
a minute or two St. Luc was gone. His 
roving eyes, traveling over the crowd once 
more, could not find him, and he was glad. 
He believed now that St. Luc had come 
to Williamsburg to discover the size and 
preparations of the American force and 
its plan, and Robert felt that he must have 
him seized if he could. He would be 
wanting in his patriotism and duty if he 
failed to do so. He must sink all his 
liking for St. Luc, and make every effort 
to secure his capture. 

But there was a sudden murmur that 
grew into a deep hum of expectation, 
punctuated now and then by shouts. The 
race, for a space, crowded St. Luc wholly 
out of Robert’s mind. 


As they walked back to their quarters 
at a tavern Willet informed them that 
there was to be, two days later, a grand 
council of provincial governors and high 
officers at Alexandria on the Potomac, 
where General Braddock with his army 
already lay in camp, and he suggested 
that they go too. As they were free 
lances with their authority issuing from 
Governor Dinwiddie alone, they could do 
practically as they pleased. Both Robert 
and Tayoga were all for it, but in the 
afternoon they, as well as Willet, were 
invited to a race dinner to be given at 
the tavern that evening in honor of the 
great contest. 

The dinner to thirty guests was spread 
in the great room of the tavern and black 
servants, dextrous and clad in livery, 
helped those of the landlord to serve. The 
abundance and quality of the food were 
amazing. Besides the resources of civili- 
zation, air, wood and water were drawn 
upon for game. Virginia was resolved 
that she should do her best that night. 

A dozen young British officers were 
present, and there was much toasting and 
conviviality. They drank a speedy cap- 
ture of Fort Duquesne, and confusion to 
the French and their red allies. 

Robert, imitating the example of Tay- 
oga, ate sparingly and scarcely tasted the 
punch. About eleven o’clock, the night 
being warm, unusually warm for that 
early period of spring, and nearly all 
the guests having joined in the singing, 
more or less well, of patriotic songs, Rob- 
ert, thinking that his absence would not 
be noticed, walked outside in search of 
coolness and air. 

It was but a step from the lights and 
brilliancy of the tavern to the darkness 
of Williamsburg’s single avenue. There 
were no street lanterns, and only a moon 
by which to see. He could discern the 
dim bulk of William and Mary College and 
of the Governor’s Palace, but except near 
at hand the smaller buildings were lost 
in the dusk, A breeze touched with salt, 


(Continued from page 21) 


of the North 








as if from the sea, was blowing, and its 
touch was so grateful on Robert’s face 
that he walked on, hat in hand, while the 
wind played on his cheeks and forehead 
and lifted his hair. Then a darker shadow 
appeared in the darkness, and St. Lue 
stood before him. 

“Why do you come here! Why do you 
incur such danger? Don’t you know that 
I must give warning of your presence?” 
exclaimed Robert passionately. 

The Frenchman laughed lightly. He 
seemed very well pleased with himself, and 
then he hummed: 

“Hier sur le pont d’Avignon 
J’ai oui chanter la belle 
Lon, la.” 

“Your danger is great!” repeated Rob- 
ert. 

“Not as great as you think,” said St. 
Luc. “You will not protect me. You 
will warn the British officers that a French 
spy is here. I read it in your face at 
the race today, and moreover, I know you 
better than you know yourself. I know, 
too, more about you than you know about 
yourself. Did I not warn you in New 
York to beware of Mynheer Adrian Van 
Zoon?” 

“You did, and I know that you meant 
me well.” 

“And what happened 

“I was kidnapped by a slaver, and I’ 
was to have been taken to the coast of 
Africa, but a storm-intervened and saved 
me. Perhaps the slaver was acting for 
Mynheer Van Zoon, but I talked it over 
with Mr. Hardy and we haven’t a shred 
of proof.” 

“Perhaps a storm will not intervene next 
time. You must look to yourself, Robert 
Lennox.” 

“And you to yourself, Chevalier de St. 
Lic. I’m grateful to you for the warning 
you gave me, and other acts of friendship, 
but whatever your mission may have been 
in New York I’m sure that one of your 
errands, perhaps the main one, in Will- 
iamsburg, is to gather information for 
France, and, sir, I should be little of a 
patriot did I not give the alarm, much 
as it hurts me to do so.” 

Robert saw very clearly by the moon- 
light that the blue eyes of St. Luc were 
twinkling. His situation might be dan- 
gerous, but obviously he took no alarm. 

“You'll bear in mind, Mr. Lennox,” he 
said, “that I’m not asking you to shield 
me. Consider me a French spy, if you 
wish—and you'll not be wholly wrong— 
and then act as youithink becomes a man 
with a commission as army scout from 
Governor Dinwiddie.of Virginia.” 

There was a little touch of irony in his 
voice.. It seemed to Robert that he was 
giving him a dare. That he would have 
endured because of his admiration for -St. 
Luc, and also because of his gratitude, 
but the allusion to his commission from the 
governor of Virginia recalled him to his 
sense of duty. 

“I can do nothing else!” he exclaimed. 
“°Tis a poor return for the services you 
have done me, and I tender my apologies 
for the action I’m about to take. But 
guard yourself, St. Luc!” 

“And you, Lennox, look well to your- 
self when Braddock marches! Every twig 
and leaf will spout danger!” 
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His light manner was wholly gone for 
the moment, and his words were full of 
menace. Up the street, a sentinel walked 
back and forth, and Robert could hear 
the faint fall of his feet on the sand. 

“Once more I bid you beware, St. Luc!” 
he exclaimed, and raising his voice he 
shouted: “A spy! A spy!” 

He heard the sentinel drop the butt of 
his musket heavily against the earth, utter 
an exclamation and then run toward them, 
His shout had also been heard at the tav- 
ern, and the guests, bareheaded, began to 
pour out, and look about confusedly to 
see whence the alarm had come. 

Robert looked at the sentinel who was 
approaching rapidly, and then he turned 
to see what St. Luc would do. But the 
Frenchman was gone. Near them was 
a mass of shrubbery and he believed that 
he had flitted into it, as silently as the 
passing of a shadow. But the sentinel had 
caught a glimpse of the dusky figure, and 
he cried: 

“Who was he? What is it?” 

“A spy!” replied Robert hastily. “A 
Frenchman whom I have seen in Canada! 
I think he sprang into those bushes and 
flowers !” 

The sentinel and Robert rushed into 


‘the shrubbery but nothing was there. As 


they looked about in the dusk, Robert 
heard a refrain, distant, faint and taunt- 
ing: 
“Hier sur le pont d’Avignon 
J’ai oui chanter la belle 
Lon, la.” 


It was only for an instant, then it died 
like a summer echo, and he knew that 
St. Luc was gone. An immense weight 
rolled from him. He had done what he 
should have done, but the result that he 
feared had not followed. 

“I can find nothing, sir,” said the sen- 
tinel, who recognized in Robert one of su- 
perior rank. 

“Nor I, but you saw the figure, did you 
not?” 

“I did, sir. *Twas more like a shadow, 
but ’twas a man, I'll swear.” 

Robert was glad to have the sentinel’s 
testimony, because in another moment the 
revelers were upon him, making sport of 
him for his false alarm, and asserting that 
not his eyes but the punch he had drunk 
had seen a French spy. 

“I scarce tasted the punch,” said Rob- 
ert, “and thepsoldier here is witness that 
I spoke true.” 

A farther and longer search was or- 
ganized, but the Frenchman had vanished 
into the thinnest of thin air. As Robert 
walked with Willet and Tayoga back to 
the tavern, the hunter said: 

“I suppose it was St. Luc?” 

“Yes, but why did you think it was he?” 

“Because it was just the sort of deed he 
would do. Did you speak with him?” 

“Yes, and I told him I must give the 
alarm. He disappeared with amazing 
speed and silence.” 

Robert made a brief report the next day 
to Governor Dinwiddie, not telling that 
St. Luc and he had spoken together, stat- 
ing merely that he had seen him, giving 

name, and describing him as one of the 
most formidable of the French forest 
leaders. 

“I thank you, Mr. Lennox,” said the 
Governor. “Your information shall be 
conveyed to General Braddock. . Yet I 
think our force will be too great for the 
wilderness bands.” 


(To be concluded) 


You CanTrusi The Merchant Who 
Offers You AmericanBoy Shoes 


Your favorite shoe merchant 
knows shoe values. That is his 
business. If he is the right kind 
of ashoe merchant he also knows 
that fit and durability in the 
boy’s shoe is quite as important 
as appearance. 


When your shoe merchant offers you 
Hmertean Aoi 


Shoes 


"For Work—For Play—For Holiday”’ 


Wa he is offering you the best boys’ shoe 

a in his stock. He could buy a boys’ 
RY shoe for less money to sell at the 
WM same price as the American Boy, 
bi» but he rates your satisfaction higher 


3 jj yj than his profit, therefore the Ameri- 
SY can Boy Shoe in the style and size 




















For twenty years young America has 
been wearing American Boy Shoes. 


You can search the world over and 
find nothing better for looks, comfort 
and wear. Look for the yellow label. 


You can trust the merchant who 
offers you American Boy Shoes. 


\ The Mensies Shoe Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


DEALERS: Samples at our 
expense both ways. 


Also manufacturers of the celebrated American 
Boy Army Shoes 











“DIXIE” BUGLES and DRUMS ||| The Plumb Boy Scout Axe 


Made of one piece of steel, refined and 

tempered by our armor plate heat 

treatment. Will hold 

its edge. Has slot 

for drawing nails. 

Sold by all hardware 
dealers. 


Price alone $1.00 













Send for Catalog. Our Bugles and 
Drums represen‘ the best there is in 
material and workmanship; our 
prices will interest you. 
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of Famous Magicians 
Here’s a Gilbert Toy that makes a big 
hit with boys who like to give shows 
and do real magic tricks just as they 


are done on the stage. Gilbert Mysto 
Magic Sets contain scores of the fa- 
mous tricks of the greatest magicians. 


. 

Give Shows—Earn Money 
You can give a complete evening’s entertain- 
ment with these sets and earn money in your 
home or at parties, socials, churches and 
theatres. - 

Gilbert Mysto Magic Set No. 2004 is the finest 
set of all. Here are just a few of the tricks 
and apparatus it contains: Invisible Hen, 
Diminishing Billiard Ball, Vanishing Coin 
from Glass, Chinese Linking Rings, Phantom 
Cards, Okeito Coin Box, Mysto Jacks, etc. 
Also, a regular magician’s wand; a big col- 
ored poster for shows; and the big Manual of 
Magic. Price of this Set is $5 (in Canada, 
$7.50). Other Sets $1 to $10.00 (Canada, $1.50 
to $15.00). 


A Wonderful Book 


The Big Manual of Magic Knowledge that 
comes with all Gilbert Magic Sets is the great- 
est book on Magic ever printed. It contains 
instructions for doing all kinds of remarkable 
tricks and also gives a humorous monologue 
for the magician’s use. 
Ask your folks to give you one of these Sets 
for Christmas—or save your money and buy 
one yourself. Sold by Toy and Department 
Stores everywhere. 
Magic 
and 

* 
Trick 
Catalog 


FREE 
Write 
for it to- 
day. It 
tells 
about all 
the 
different 
Gilbert 
Magic 
Sets. 


THE A. C. GILBERT CO. 
302 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
Canadian Representatives: 

Menzies & Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
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In the Scout Cave 
By THE CAVE SCOUT : 
F. od P. 











you, we 
Sh-h-h, just a minute fellows, 
don’t disturb me! I feel a spell coming on 
and I won’t be good for anything else 
until I get it out of my system. Be patient, 
maybe it won’t last long! Here we go— 
right in the middle of the page, too—— 


“T yen. there, you old Cave Scout, 


plumb—but let’s see what some of the rest 
of the gang think about it first. 

“Mr. Cave Scout.” 

All right, fire away. 

“I don’t think drilling with wooden guns 
and digging trenches is real Scouting. Our 
membership certificates state as plain as 
the nose on your face that the Boy Scout 


By making great inventions, and we honor every name; 


O:: histories all tell of men who’ve won undying fame 


There’s Fulton, who worked out a scheme to make a steamboat go, 
Edison, whose magic made the incandescent glow, 
Fielding, who laid cables on the ocean’s slimy floor, 
McCormick, Morse, and Franklin, and at least a hundred more; 
Whitney, with his cotton gin, the Wrights, who learned to fly— 
But why neglect that blessed soul who first made pumpkin pie? 
Who first made pumpkin pie! 


My eye! 
Delicious pumpkin pie! 
Oh MY! 


Ste history writers tell us who devised the submarine, 
Automobiles, Loganberries, castor oil and steam; 

We know to whom our thanks are due for photographs and pills, 
Elevators, telephones, and moving picture thrills. 

But I’ve searched a hundred histories in looking for the name 
Of.a noble benefactor, yet my efforts are in vain. 


It seems like rank injustice that no 


one has made a fuss 


About this great inventor—guess the job is up to us— 


Three cheers now, everybody! 


Let the echoes reach the sky! 


In honor of that unknown soul who first made pumpkin pie! 
Who first made pumpkin pie! 


My eye! 
Delicious pumpkin pie! 
Oh MY! 


ELL, here we are almost within 

smelling distance of Thanksgiving 
turkey. Guess that’s what got that pump- 
kin pie stirring around in my head—and a 
fellow’s head isn’t the right place for 
pumpkin pie is it? I can just shut my 
eyes and see all those Thanksgiving din- 
ners that are coming nearer every day— 
a great big turkey stuffed with bread- 
crumbs, sage, and onions; steaming plates 
of mashed potatoes, baked squash, pickled 
beets, cabbage salad, canned peas, creamed 
carrots—and pumpkin pies! About the 
only part of that dinner that “Dad” will 
have to buy will be the turkey—thanks 
to the thousands of Scout gardens that 
have been carefully cared for throughout 
the season. We'll have a right to feel 
proud of our Thanksgiving dinners this 
year—and I’ll miss my guess if we don’t 
feel more “Thankful” than we ever felt 
before. 


ELLO, what kind of an outfit is that 
coming into the Cave? They have 
on Scout uniforms but what the dickins 
are those things they’re carrying? 
“Wooden guns, Mr. Cave Scout. - We 
drill with them every day and dig trenches 
and everything. Uncle Sam may call us 
out any time to guard bridges or factories 
and we want to ‘Be Prepared.” 
Well, [’ll be jiggered! What do you 
know about that! You fellows must be 


Movement is not military. Our Handbook 
says so, too, and I don’t understand how 
some fellows can get such a funny idea 
about it. I think these fellows are on the 
wrong track.” 

“T think so too, Mr. Cave Scout.” 

“So do I.” @ 

“Tell us what you think about it your- 
self, Cave Scout.” 

Well, when I first saw those boys coming 
in with their “guns” and when one of 
them told us what they are doing, I was 
sort of flabbergasted; couldn’t understand 
it at all. Then I realized that they were 
doing these things because they really be- 
lieved they were “doing their duty to 
their country.” In these stirring times of 
war we are likely, sometimes, to get a 
little bit excited and to do things that 
look silly to us when we get back into our 
normal state of mind. Personally I ap- 
preciate the fine patriotic spirit of these 
boys, but I think they are—as one of you 
fellows said a minute ago—on “the wrong 
track.” 

Let’s think this matter over a little more 
carefully. These boys want to help their 
country and they have an idea they can 
do so by taking gun drills and digging 
trenches. Well, there isn’t one chance in 
a hundred thousand of Uncle Sam’s calling 
on them for that kind of service. If the 
Government should need them it would 
most likely be as messengers or in the’ 
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capacity of coast guards. In this kind of 
work the boys would keep their eyes 
skinned for enemy craft, whether aerial, 
submarine, or naval, and report any sus- 
picious looking visitors, to the authorities. 
English Scouts have done a great deal 
of this kind of work for their government 
but they have not been armed and have 
not had intensive military training. There- 
fore, it seems that these boys are pee 
in their time on activities they will never 
be called upon to perform. If, when they 
become of military age, they are needed 
for strictly military service they will be 
put into the ranks of the army and given 
training by men who know their business. 

Seems to me that Scouts might better 
put in their time on activities that really 
count. ‘There are plenty of chances for 
that kind of work. A great big oppor- 
tunity is now developing—the second cam- 
paign for money to finance the war. In 
the first campaign the Scouts raised over 
$22,000,000—enough to buy shoes for the 
entire army. That was ‘a service that 
counted. It helped Uncle Sam a thousand 
times more than playing at war with 
wooden guns would help him. A _ second 


campaign is now being launched. The}, 


Scouts ought to double that twenty million 
twice this time because they have learned 
how to go about it. I feel sure they will 
do it. If we want to “do our duty to our 
country” this big campaign for money 
will give us a bully chance. 

The Scout garden campaign has also 
been a big success. Let’s say, for an esti- 
mate, that on an average each Scout has 
raised garden stuff worth $8.50. The total 
would amount to over $20,000,000. That 
twenty million dollars worth of food is as 
important to Uncle Sam as the twenty 
million dollars of subscriptions. So we 
see that the Boy Scouts of America, 
through these two stunts alone, have given 
our government a boost of something of 
over forty millions of dollars. Doesn’t 
that beat wooden guns and play trenches 
forty ways from Sunday? Which of these 
two kinds of activities do you suppose 
Kaiser Bill would rather have the Boy 
Scouts of America engage in? 


oy ee we take a dip in the question 
hole and see if we can’t pull out some- 
thing that will be of interest to the whole 
bunch. Let’s see. How’s this one: 

“Dear Cave Scout: 

“I wish to ask you if a troop can vote 
on taking in a new member. Also if a 
troop has che authority to accept or reject 
a member from another troop in the same 
community and can the Scoutmaster re- 
fuse to take him. We have a troop of 
older boys and we wish to keep it so. 

“SCOUT ‘O. W.’ 
Florida.” 
r the best troops, such questions as these 
are covered in the constitution or by- 
laws. If your troop hasn’t a constitution 
providing for such cases it is time you 
adopted one. Questions of membership 
are to be decided by your own troop. The 
only rule imposed by Headquarters is that 
no member shall be less than twelve years 
old. In some troops new membefs are 
elected by the old members in good stand- 
ing while in others members are admitted 
on recommendation of the Scoutmaster. 
In most places the transfer of member- 
ships from one troop to another is deter- 
mined by the Scoutmasters and members 
of the Troop Committee, or, in places 
where a local council has been formed, by 
that body. 
(Continued on next page) 
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HERE are no “yellow streaks” in Barney & Berry skates; 

they are true Scout quality through and through. Made of the 
finest tempered steel and ground with a keen, stay-sharp edge, they 
are skates that can be depended on to carry the Scout safely and 
speedily anywhere there is firm, smooth ice. 
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YOU CAN JOIN 


Be a member of the 
B & B Skaters’ League. 
Nothing to pay. Fine 
lapel button sent to you 
by Barney & Berry 
when you join. Learn 
about this at once. It’s 
too good to miss. 


FREE 


Booklets on “How to 
Skate,” “B & B Skaters’ 

ague” and complete 
Illustrated Catalog of 
B & B Ice Skates mailed 
to you FREE if you will 
send your name and ad- 
dress to us. 


The Scouts of Belgium know the worth of 
Barney & Berry skates, and in winter time the 
rivers and canals of that country ring with 
the cold-steel strokes of Barney & Berry 
skates on the feet of speeding Scout couriers. 


For more than fifty years Barney & Berry have 
been making skates for the pleasure and work of 
the world, and every pair of Barney & Berry skates 
is made for true and hard service. There are skates 
for hockey players, skates for speed skaters, and 
skates for plain around-the-pond skating—more 
than forty styles of Barney & Berry skates. 

The dealer in your town who knows what boys want has 


Barney & Berry skates. He’s a good fellow to know. Get 
him to show you just how good Barney & Berry skates are. 


BARNEY & BERRY, Inc. 
1393 BROAD ST. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 
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Send for Our New Catalog J-28 
Ready 
It is pocket size, con- 
tains 248 pages, 
over 1,100 illustrations 
descri in 
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WRITE FOR IT! 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—fur- 
nishes all Magazines and News- 
papers at Lowest Possible Club 
Prices, and gives the quickest, most 
accurate, and most reliable service. 


- 

Save Magazine Money! 
Our 1918 Catalog (44 pages) lists 
more than 3000 Periodicals and 
Club Offers. It’s a Big Money Saver 
and is Free to you for the asking. 
The name J. M. HANSON-BENNETT 
is the accepted stamp of reliability 
and promptness in the magazine field. 


Nese and Address LODAY! 


J. M. HANSON-BENNETT 
Magazine Agency 





Brooks Bldg. © CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOY SCOUT HOLIDAY CARDS 
Official and Exclusive 

Why not use Christmas and New 

Years cards, designed especially for 

Scouts, instead of those which any- 

one can buy? 

5104. COLORED HOLIDAY 


POST CARDS. 

Five artistic designs, ten different wordings. 
Two for 5c. Set of ten, 25c. 

No. 5103. HOLIDAY CARDS IN 
ENVELOPES. 

Attractive scout scenes and messages printed 
in color on khaki folders. Six different 


styles. Each 5c. 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY 


No. 5102. 
FOLDERS. 
Similar to No. 5103, but larger, double 
folders, printed in colors, inside and out. 
Envelopes to match. Six styles. Each loc. 
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And now for your question about your 
troop of older bees and your desire fo 
“keep it so.” A troop ,of older boys is 
a dandy thing. I hopé yours will be a 
crackerjack. But it would be kind of a 
mean trick for you to ignore those younger 
chaps altogether, don’t you think? Don’t 
they like Scouting, and wouldn’t it do them 
a lot of good? If you older fellows have 
the right kind of stuff in you, you will 


|}see to it that those younger, boys have a 


chance to become Scouts, Find a Scout- 
master for them. That ought to be easy 
with so many of you older experienced 
a to help out. Your own Scout work 
will mean more to you if you take those 
younger fellows under your special care 
and give them a chance to enjoy the same 
fun and advantages you are enjoying. 
You can do this without interfering with 
your older troop membership. 


«QAY, Cave Scout, how about our meet- 
ing stunt for this month?” 

The letters from you fellows haven’t 
had time to come in yet so I guessI’ll have 
to dope out another myself. How about 
a first aid hike? They are bully for prac- 
tice and lots of fun. Select a definite 
point for the end of the hike so that you 
will all be altogether at the finish and 
also have it understood by all what route 
you will follow to the rendezvous. If pos- 
sible get some doctor to act as judge. 
If you can’t get a doctor, or some other 
person well versed in first aid work, your 
Scoutmaster can serve, but it adds more 
interest to have some outsider as a judge. 
Agree also on some point as near as pos- 
sible half way between the starting point 
and the rendezvous, Then divide the 
troop inte two equal groups and have one 
of the two set out on the trail five or ten 





minutes ahead of the other. The members 
of theggroup that leaves first will then 
subject themselvés to all sorts of “acci- 
dents” ‘and their ‘cries of distress” will be 
heard by the second group which will fol- 
low and administer first aid treatment. 
Members of the “injury” party will indi- 
cate the character of their accidents, act- 
ing out the symptoms. ‘They must not 
tell their “rescuers” what is the matter 
with: them. The point of this rule is the 
fact that in order to give an accurate ex- 
hibition of symptoms of a case, a Scout 
must know them pretty thoroughly. 

Just to give you a hint as to how it 
works out. The first lad picked up may 
have fallen out of atree. He is discovered 
lying on the ground beneath grasping a 

ead branch which broke off and proved 
his undoing. Some bone may be broken 
or he may have fainted from the shock 
and pain. The next boy found may be 
suffering as the result of a rattlesnake 
bite; the next may have come into contact 
with a live wire; and so on. 

At the half way point the groups change 
ape and Scouts injured on the first 
alf of the trip become the rescuing party 
of good Samaritans. 

The judges should be instructed to base 
their awards of honors both on the exhibi- 
tion of symptoms and on the character of 
the first aid work done. 

After going through such harrowing ex- 
periences all members of the party will be 
in need of nourishment when they arrive 
at the rendezvous and the hike will be 
more enjoyable if some provision is made 
for a taste of grub at the finish. 

Here’s hoping we will have a “stunt” 
from one of you fellows at our next con- 
fab. So long till December! 

THE CAVE SCOUT. 
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Tue Porar Stars THE CENTER OF A CiRcUS 
ee more one studies the polar con- 

stellations as well as those of the 
zodiac and tries to imagine himself in the 
place of the early shepherds who named 
them in accordance with what they fancied 
the constellations pictured, the more he is 
impressed by the close relation between 
these fancies and the primitive combina- 
tion of menagerie and circus. One of the 
oldest forms of amusement of the human 
race is the circus. Even royalty in the 
olden days was fond of the entertainment 
furnished by all sorts and sizes of animals, 
curiosities, and monstrosities. It is surely 
more than a mere coincidence that in the 
stellar circus the Big Bear is followed by 
the hunting dogs, and that in the proces- 
sion circling around the Pole Star are the 
Big Bear, the Little Bear, and the Dragon, 
This circus, too, has its royal audience in the 
personages of Cassiopeia and King Cepheus. 
The same suggestion appeals to one who 
studies the zodiac. With the exception of 
Libra, all the twelve constellations bear 
the names of animals. Hence we have the 
stellar zoo or zodiac. It is a strange fact 
that while eons one is familiar with the 
Big Dipper and knows it as a part of the 
Big Bear, comparatively few recognize 
that the Big Bear comprises much more 
than the Big Dipper. It is still stranger 
that those who well know the Little Bear 
or Ursa Minor and Cassiopeia’s Chair do 
not so well know King Cepheus. It is also 
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singular that the average person in speak- 


On Nature’s T rail 


(Continued from page 10) 
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ing of the tail of the Little Bear or the 
Big Bear, and in looking at pictures of 
stellar bears with long tails, does not rea- 
lize the incongruity in that a real bear has 
practically no tail. It seems probable that 
the original fancy was a dog and not a 
bear. However that may be, as the story 
now goes, the Little Bear is supposed to 
swing around the Pole Star by the tip of 
its tail. 

The fancies about this section of the 
heavens vary greatly, The American In- 
dians had a unique legend regarding these 
constellations as follows: 

“A hunting party of Indians lost their 
way, and being in doubt which way to pro- 
ceed, they prayed to the gods to direct 
them homeward. During their delibera- 
tions a little child appeared in their midst 
and proclaimed herself to be the spirit of 
the Pole Star and their guide. Following 
her they reached home safely, and there- 
after called the Pole Star ‘the star which 
never moves.’ When the hunters died they 
were carried up into the heavens, and we 
can see them in the stars of the Little Dip- 
per following the Pole Star faithfully 
every clear night.” 

A certain western Indian tribe regarded 
Ursa Minor as a bear, but the Eskimos 
thought it represented four men carrying 
a sick baby. 

Our particular attention is directed this 
month to Cepheus which, as a rule, is 
somewhat unreasonably overlooked. While 
it is not a brilliant constellation it surely 
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is conspicuous enough to merit close at- 
tention. I like to think of it as a house 
such as a schoolboy might picture on his 
slate by drawing merely a square with a 
peaked top. That house apparently swings 
around the pole every twenty-four hours 
in the reverse movement of the hands of a 
clock, It assumes all positions in its jour- 
ney. Sometimes it is right side up and 
again it is inverted, There are a large 
number of fancies about Cepheus. The 
Arabs thought the stars in the vicinity of 
the North Pole represented a shepherd and 
his dog watching a herd of sheep at pas- 
ture. Goats, calves, and camels also figure. 
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Cassiopeia is one of the oldest and most 
popular of the constellations. Its popu- 
larity probably depends upon the really 
marked resemblance of its five principal 
stars to a chair. Some authorities place a 
lady in the chair. While all are agreed 
as to the chair there is a wide difference 
of opinion as to‘the position of that chair. 
I think it will be well for the Scouts not 
to regard this constellation as a chair, and 
much less as a ‘lady seated in a chair, but 
rather as the letter M slightly distorted or 
pulled: apart. This is, of course, reversed 
when: Cassiopeia is above the Pole and we 
then have a celestial W. The ancients at- 
tached peculiar significance to the use of 
the left hand, Whenever Cassiopeia or 
Virgo are represented as carrying a palm 
or branch df some kind, it is always in the 
left hand. 


in Memoriam 


T has been the custom for BOYS’ LIFE 
to print each month the name and troop 

of Scouts whose death had been re- 
orted to us. After much consideration it 
as been decided to discontinue the prac- 
tice for reasons which we know will be 
approved by all our friends. As the 
membership of the Boy Scouts of America 
continues its rapid increase, it is conceiv- 
able that we might be requested to print 
so many such notices as to take up con- 
siderable space. This would be manifestly 


unwise in a magazine of this character. 
While we should like to continue this 
courtesy to families of Scouts, we think 
all will agree that so distinctly personal 
and local a notice really does not belong 
in a magazine of general interest.—TuHE 
Epitor. | +a 




















Do You Want This Fine Fountain Pen? 


14K Solid Gold Point. 
BOYS’ LIFE 1 Year and This Pen, Both for $1.00 


THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY UNTIL NOVEMBER 10th, 


Over 3,000,000 Sold. 
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One Father Writes o 


BILLIARDS 


‘‘We’ve a Full House all the Time!’’ 


Thousands of parents endorse Home Billiards because it quickly 
surrounds their boys and girls with good companions. 

Young people idolize these princely contests. And Carom and 
Pocket Billiards act as a tonic on older folks. 

These grand old games are never twice alike, but ever enlivened 
by friendly jest and laughter. 

Among life’s most enduring memories are happy hours around 
the Brunswick Home Billiard Table. 


BRUNSWICH, 
HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Even the cottage or small apartment has room for a genuine 
Brunswick. And it gives you scientific Carom and Pocket Bil- 
liards—life, speed and accuracy! 





Get Billiard Book FREE THE BRUNSWICK. BALKE-COLLENDER (OQ 

See Brunswick Tables in hand- a aay eto sep 5 tena 

some color reproductions, get our You may send me free copy of your 
color book— 


low prices, easy terms and home 
trial offer. All contained in our 


| “Billiards—The Home Magnet” 
new billiard book. Send your ad- 


and tell about your home trial offer. 


TLL 


—— — EE SRT Rell; eee 


= dress at once for free copy. DU Es nh.h se kugncsdnsdadcsecietaneded 
= PE 5 564. sc euhedh -ipenuianes heat abe 
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What’s a the Trek Cart? 


This is an important'question. One that deserves 
your careful thought. Every article of equipment 
should mean something, should be particularly 
adapted to the requirements of the long hike, for 
it is here that weight counts. 


Shredded Wheat 


is one of the best foods you could possibly pack 
in the Trek Cart. It is light and is crammed full 
of health and nutrition—the stuff that puts the 
strength in your legs and back to stand the pull 
and strain of the march. Furthermore, it is easy 
to keep fresh and in good condition—a moment’s 
warming restores its crispness and its rich, refresh- 
ing, nutty flavor. Make this body building, deli- 
cious breakfast food a regular part of your outfit. 
Athletes and outdoor men the world over make 
Shredded Wheat a daily part of their training. 
Try Shredded Wheat today. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





White Collies. The Dog for Boy Scouts 


Our d are bred to be pals of boys and girls at their play or on their tramps through the country- 
side. ‘Give them this year as Xmas gifts. They are Island bred and stand without artificial heat 
the sharp Wisconsin winters. Consequently they are rugged, staunch, lithe and agile. They make 
sympathetic companions for men, and are a great_comfort to lonely women. Collies, 

indeed, embody all that is best in dog nature. Young ladies delight in their easy, 
graceful carriage. Parents know the sterling worth of their intelligence and faith- 
fullness, and feel that the children are safe under their fearless pe ag 4 











Collies are pure pedigreed stock. A pair will raise $300.00 worth 
yeas. : We ey puppies —— eles A — pA PUPPIES AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS. Please state the use for you wis! a 
ISLAND WHITE COLLIE. KENNELS, Dept. B.L.. OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
Pick some easy money gathering $2 ° 
butterflies. insects. I buy 750 kinds, * th Boys’ Life 
Some $1-$7. Intensely interesting. and a Premium 
Qe-stamp brings PROSPECTUS. Get Nl OV $1.00 
posted. 

SINCLAIR, Box 244, D-79 e : 
Los Angeles Calif. 
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Adrift on a Derelict 

(Continued from page 25) 
then on his mending was more rapid. 
Where on the round world we were, we 
had no guess, except that occasional chill 
days showed a colder clime. Wind and 
current had their way with us. On a 
calm day I had made the booms fast. I 
searched in vain for a spare sail. 

At daylight on the eighteenth, when I 
went on deck for the first time, I sighted a 
sail. She was far to the northwest—hull 
well down. We had no ship’s glasses, and 
if the vessel saw us, she gave no heed, and 
disappeared in a very short time. And 
yet the sight seemed a bit cheering; we ° 
were yet in a world peopled. 

We lacked nothing in food, the Flying 
Fish having been provisioned for a three 
months’ cruise for eight humans. 

“Ef we jes’ could fin’ a lile scrap o’ a 
sail,” wailed Tom. 


HEN the day came that brought us 

a find. Tom was whiling away the 
time in his vain search. Presently I heard 
him .call, and approached to see him lean- 
ing over the mate’s bunk. 

“Jes, yo’ come heah, Mistah Dean.” 

He had pulled off the mattress, and 
there lay a sextant and a Nautical Al- 
manac, “ 

“Dar’s de ting what kin tell us. whar 
we is, ef we knows how to use hit,” says 
Tom. 
~ I took up the triangular instrument, with 
its mirrors and eye-piece and scale marks, 
and looked it over. “Herbert Overton” 
was engraved in the brass framework. 

“Does yo’ un’erstan’ dat?” asked Tom. 

I shook my head. 

“Dat’s jes’ mah fix,” declared Tom. 
“But Ah jes’ know you kin figure it out.” 

I had had occasion to make some display 
of high school mathematics, and it gave 
Tom unlimited faith in my abilities. But 
I shook my head again. 

“Aw, yo’ is jes’ a-playin’ off, Mistah 
Dean,” he persisted. And he carried the 
instrument and almanac into the cabin. 

“Yo’ is captain ob dis yere ship, an’ 
yo’ is a-guine to take de observation nex’ 
sunshiny day,” he said, as he put the sex- 
tant on the table. 

Other thoughts were busy in my mind. 

“How came the sextant to be under the 
mate’s mattress?” I questioned Tom. 

He looked at me wonderingly. 

“Golly! yo’s right!” he broke out. 
come it to be dar?” 

“T saw it in Mr. Overton’s locker that 
last night after supper, when I got out 
his glasses for him,” I said. 

“De mate sho’ knowed dat de schooner 
was a-guine on dat reef,” declared Tom. 

“And he must have got the sextant be- 
fore we struck,” I added, “for he had no 
chance afterwards.” 

“Jes’ like yo’ say,” affirmed Tom. “He 
an’ Joe Tinch was a-guine to come back 
an’ steal de Flying Fish.” 

Later, when turning the leaves of the 


“How 


mm | Nautical Alamanac, I came upon a piece of 


paper written in a rough hand as follows: 


We who signs here agrees to divy-up 50-50 
on all what we makes—and each one swears 
not to squeal on the other one—no matter 
what happens in the Flying Fish deal. 

Signed Jor Tincu (S) 
Mack Kasper (S) 


“Dat proves hit!—dat sho’ proves hit!” 
exploded Tom. 

“But what was the ‘deal’?” I queried. 

“Dunno,” said Tom; “guine to turn 
pirates, mebbe, an’ make folks walk de 
plank—jes’ bout what dey done to we-all.” 
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While Joe Tinch had looked capable of 
anything, that did not seem to me quite 
in accordance with the mate’s character, 
rough sailor though he was. It gave us 
much to puzzle over. 


' X 7E lived in comparative luxury, so far 

as food and quarters were . con- 
cerned. We had a beautiful, staunch ship. 
The one thing that lay between our condi- 
tion of drifting at the mercy of wind and 


current and some control of our course, | 


was enough canvas for a small sail or two. 
It would have been some consolation, 
in our trying situation, to know where we 
were, and in what direction we were 
drifting. 

I made search through all of Mr. Over- 
ton’s books for some light on the manner 
of using the sextant. ere were works 
on sea fite enough, but oe to tell us 
how to determine latitude and longitude. 

But long after such search was given 
over as useless, a rather cursory curiosity 
brought fruit. A box in the provision 
store-room, one longer than is used for 
canned goods, remained unopened. 

“I wonder what kind of grub is in that 
box, Tom?” I said. 

Tom brought the ax, 

The top boards and paper off, and there 
lay displayed a fresh and complete set of 
the International Encyclopedia. I delved 
into it at once—and Eureka! Under S, I 
found an account of the Sextant; and un- 
der N—Navigation, explanation of meth- 
ods of determining latitude and longitude, 

“Here’s all about the sextant, Tom.” 

“Jes’ like Ah say,” he answered. “Yo’s 
guine to figure out de observation, Cap’n 
Dean Markham.” 


GOT out the sextant, spread out the 

Nautical Almanac and the books, and 
struggled all afternoon with the explana- 
tions. The struggle continued under lamp- 
light, and it was late before I felt secure 
in my understanding. And then I had to 
explain it all to Tom, 

“You see, Tom, the longitude is easy 
when you have a chronometer, like we 
have. (Ye-a, dat’s so.) The chronometer 
is set the same time as in Greenwich, where 
the longitude is O. (Ye-a.) When the 
sun shows it’s twelve o’clock here, the 
chronometer (Greenwich time) shows some 
time later—the sun is fifteen degrees 
further west every hour. (Ye-a, sho’, dat’s 
so.) So all we have to do is to add fifteen 
degrees for every hour difference, and 
that’s our longitude. (Sho’ nuff!)” 

And then I explained how to hold the 
sextant to make it tell on its scale the 
height of the sun (in degrees) above the 
horizon at noon. 

“Then you see Tom, when we know 
how high the sun is above the horizon, and 
learn from the Nautical Almanac how far 
from just above the equator it is at this 
time of year (declination it’s called) we 
can figure how many degrees from the 
equator we are. For it’s just ninety de- 
grees from the horizon to straight above 
us. (Ye-a, dat’s so.).” 

_ “Dat’s all mighty plain, like yo’ ’splaitis 
it; but Ah’s got a remember jes’ like a 
grasshopper—Ah fo’gits it mos’ as soon 
as de words comes out 0’ yo’ mouth. But 
Ah knows hits jes’ like yo’ say, an’ we 
guine to fin’ out whar we is. All Ah ask 
is, dat yo’ shoot ahead wid de business, 
jes’ like as if Ah was a numskull an’ didn’ 
know nothin’ "bout it. Though hit jes’ as 
plain as kin be, like yo’ ’splains it. 


HE next day was cloudy, but the fol- 


CHRISTMAS BICYCLES 


Direct from Our Factory to Your Home 


Why not let “Santa Claus’ know exactly the 
kind of a bicycle you want for Christmas? You will 
surely find a bicycle to suit your requireménts 
among the 44 styles, colors and sizes of the famous 
Ranger line. They are all pictured in actual colors 
in the big new 1918 Ranger catalog, which we want 
to send you now. The advance 1918 models are all 
ready and early orders are recommended, as prices 
will advance sharply in the near future. Donot makea selection until 
you have written for and received a copy of this new Ranger bicycle. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Ask for full particulars of our wonderful new selling plan to serid, 
all charges prepaid, the Ranger bicycle you select for thirty days 
: idi ial. We pay all freight charges to your town and 
allow you a month to test it, so you will be thoroughly satis- 
X fied with the bicycle before you decide to keep it. We will not 
tam be there to urge or influence your decision. We will pay the 
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veturn charges if you do not want to keep it, and will make no 
charge for use and wear while you are ¢vying it. The thirty 
days trial is all at our expense. 

We have placed a 


$5,000 IN TRUS special deposit of 


$5,000 in the great First National Bank of 
Chicago to guarantee to you the faithful performance of this 
unusual thirty day free trial selling plan. 
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quickly introduce the new 
1918 model Rangers in ad- 
vance of the spring demand. Select the model you 
refer, and while you ride and enjoy it, make money 
y taking orders from your neighbors and friends, 


You May S | ot the new Electric Lighted 


Ranger “Motorbike” 

model. If you prefer you 
can choose the Ranger “Superbe” or “Arch- 
Frame” model. There are many others to choose 
from—in fact the most complete line of voadsters 
vacers, delivery models, juniors for small boys, gti 
and /adies’ models—ali pictured in actual colors 
the big new 1918 Ranger catalog. 


Lamps, Horns, Inner Tubes, Ready to Use Front and 

Rear Wheels, Repair Kits, Parts and Repairs for all 

bicycles and coaster brakes, all accurately pictured, numbered, 
and sold at factory to rider prices, and fully described in the big new Le 
catalog. You can pick out a number of nice, inexpensive Christmas presents 
these sundry pages for your boy and girl friends who ride bicycles. 


but write us today for your copy of the new Ranger catalog, par- 
Send No Money ticulars of the 7hirty Day Free Trial offer, prices and terms, 
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Oorang Airedale 
PROFITABLE OCCUPATION FOR BOYS | 
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shipping Furs and Hides toRo 

Best facilitiesin America. No 

mission C Send for our 

prices and Free valuable informa- 

tion before 3s prin elsewhere. 
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Dept. 114 St. Louis, Mo, 
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Note:—In these Tents Scouts’ Staffs are used 
for poles by tacking leather washer to staff 
— in t¥,-inch rings sewed in top 
of ten 


Rings all hand-sewed. See tents rolled up on 
shoulders of two end Scouts, ready for a hike. 


Above cut shows part of Troop No. 1, Boy 
Scouts of America, Toledo, Ohio, with thelr 
— 1 Army Khaki-Dyed Tents manufactured 
y us. 


No. !—Scout rent. 4 x6 ft., center 3 ft., wall 1 
ft. ; oz. rmy Khaki—Dyed, double and 
twisted filling 2 k. Complete with Poles, Stakes 

and Ror $6.00 


Ne. 2—Scout Tent. Same size, 8 oz. double and 
twisted filling White Duck. Complete with Poles, 
Stakes and NBs 0.5.6 cb dceudontescésedesceser $5.50 


3—Scout Tents. Single 


No. 8 oz. 
Filling White D 


Same size. 


muck. Complete with Poles, Stakes 
QUE TAGGED nocccccseceveccceesccesesseeseteces $5.00 
No. 4—Scout nts. Same size. High Grade 


White Tent Twill. "Complete with Poles, Stakes and 
Ropes $4.50 


If poles are not wanted deduct 5% 


Spetial Prices in lots of twenty-five. Terms net cash 
in advance unless otherwise arranged. Special Tent 
Catalogue and Samples furnished Free on request. 


THE OHIO CANVAS GOODS MFG. CO. 
Dept. No. 10, TOLEDO, OH10 


“With the tey’e jee in mind, | most heartily 
endorse Tent N 

(Signed) “A. Lester Pi Scout master, 
rummond, Wis. 

















VERY BOY AND GIRL in the block 
envies the youngster who owns a 


Skuddera, 


health, for all boys and ak oe 
=e ante er ee anhour. The ratche' 
ates by sh weight from one foot to can o 
R: men A eh steel frame, ball 
12 and 10-inch rubber tired wire wheels. 
dealer, or write us today. 
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fwe had all in readiness. Tom stood by the 
chronometer in the cabin; I stood on deck 
near the open cabin window, sextant in 
hand. The sun climbed, but oh, so slowly! 

I held up the instrument, looked through 
the eye-piece on the half mirror, the sil- 
vered edge on a line with the horizon, and 
moved the indicator arm (holding the other 
mirror) till the reflection of the sun‘ codin- 
cided with the horizon; then followed the 
movement of the sun till that moment the 
reflection showed the sun was just start- 
ing to go downward again. 

“Stop!” I called to Tom. 

I hurried below, my eye on the figure 
to which the indicator arm pointed, show- 
ing the altitude of the sun at noon. 

“De chro’m’ter say four minute after 
two o’clock, w’en you call,” said Tom. 

I put down all the figures. 

“And now for the longitude, Tom. You 
see, when it’s twelve o’clock here, it’s four 
minutes past two at Greenwich, which is 
no degrees. And if the sun moves fifteen 
degrees every hour—and so, one degree 
every four minutes—we must be 81° west 
of Greenwich. And now for the latitude.” 


“Latitude, 39° north; longitude, 381° 
west. Hurrah! Tom. Now for the chart.” 
Eagerly we scanned the chart. With 


trembling fingers, I set the pencil at a 
point in mid Atlantic, just west of the 
Azores Islands. 

“That’s where we are, Tom. You 
guessed off South Africa, and I guessed 
off the British Isles.” 


ROM then on we were never in much 
doubt about our location. But our 
water began to run low, and we were still 
helpless in wind and current. Tom had 
been busy with the effort to make a sail 
out of bunk sheets and other bits of mate- 
rial. When finally it saw completion, and 
was bent on for a jib, he tried it in a gentle 
breeze, and found it gave us steerageway. 
March was more than half gone. We 
had drifted into a field of sea-weed, where 
the water was comparatively smooth, even 
in a high wind. We fished up masses of 
weed, filled with jelly-fish and crabs. Then 
one morning we sighted another vessel. 
Like the Flying Fish, it had evidently lost 
its sails in storm. 

Tom had set his wee sail to the night 
breeze, and we had the satisfaction to see 
that we were—though slowly—approaching 
the vessel. By night we were but about 
two miles distant from it. No sign of 
life and no light showed there. 

We were looking out at the break of 
day. The vessel was still hard by. 

“She a smaller schooner’n de Flying 
Fish,’ declared Tom, “an’ nobody on her. 
Ah reckon we-all guine to fin’ some kin’ 
0” sail.” 

“And some water, maybe,” I offered. 

At noon we were but a few hundred 
EP |»: away. 

“There is somebody on her!” I broke 
out. I made out a body darting down the 
rat-lines, apparently head foremost. 

“Dat a monkey,” declared Tom, who 
» | glimpsed the figure. 

Can anyone who has not been adrift— 
helpless—on a derelict, beaten about by the 
Atlantic for ten weeks, imagine what we 
thought, felt, faithful black Tom and I, as 
the surging sea drew ours and the other 
strange, unguided hulk closer and closer 
together? And now this queer drifter was 
brought, by wind and wave and current, 
to our very side—bringing us, we knew not 
what. We had but to wait patiently, hang- 
ing on the very edge of eternity. 
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Pick a Premium 


Besides the big value to you of 
BOYS’ LIFE itself, you may 
have free any one of the follow- 
ing splendid premiums with your 
$1.00 yearly subscription. Until 
Nov. 10th. 





A Handy 
Pocket 
Flashlight 


Nickel-plated, 
extra powerful, 
guaranteed 
Tungsten Bat- 
tery, Mazda 
lamp. Size 3 x 
1%4 x % inches, 
useful inside on 
a dark day, out- 
side on a dark 
night. 





A Real Eastman Camera 


Complete, compact, simple to use, 
this machine turns out a perfect little 
picture 1% x 134 inches in size. Made 
specially, with film No. 00, for us. 


A Salz 14K Guaranteed Fountain Pen 


Fully guaranteed best quality. Pen 
non-leakable, made of hard rubber, 
set with 14K gold point pen. Just 
what everyone needs. 


A Scout Name Knife 


Made specially by the manufac- 
turer of “Keen Kutter” cutlery for 
BOYS’ LIFE. Regular two-bladed 
boys’ knife, with your name and ad- 
dress on the handle. 


3 Patriotic Books for Boys 

Washington, Franklin or Lincoln 
Stirring stories of these Famous 

Americans. Each book 5% x 8 

inches; over 200 pages. Fully illus- 

trated in color. Substantially bound. 
Select the book you like. 


Animal Guide 


of North American Wild Animals. Every 
Boy wants to know about OUR NATIVE 
ANIMALS. 265 Pages Bound in Sack Cloth. 
61 Full Page Illustrations. Each animal 
described by a man who knows animals. 




















GOOD ONLY UNTIL NOV. 10, 1917 
Sore, Bg we Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
0 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


meai find ONE DOLLAR, for which 
send me BOYS’ LIFE for One Year and 


(Name of Premium) 


All charges prepaid by you. 


BRAM oi oc cinstew sec ccisecdeesodecvocevse 
PEGGTOGE oc ns conch swiks casts ocd sattadanee 
The Premium and Magazine can go to 
separate addresses, if desired. Canadian 


or Foreign Postage extra. 








Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 
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How to build 


your own 


Now, more than ever, you should know 
something about marksmanship. - Rifle shoot- 
ing is the question of the hour. 


Where to shoot — is that the problem that 
has kept your Dad from getting you a rifle? 

If so, tell him that with a few practical hints, 
you can easily rig up a rifle range of your own. 
Then you and he will have a real, permanent 
foundation for hours of sport and training for 
the whole family and your friends. 


The right backstop to use 


The most important thing is to select a 
backstop that will catch and hoid the bullets. 
Every shot must be safe. 


The side of a hill makes the best backstop 
forarange. Dig it out square and set ina 
large box or packing case, with top and front 
removed. 

If there’s no hill available, you can build a back- 
stop in your yard. One or more packing cases filled 
with sand will stop any bullet from a .22. 

A brick or stone wall makes a safe backstop, but to 
protect the wall from being defaced it should becovered 
with boards, on which the target should be mounted. 


A target range in the basement 


If your cellar or basement will give you a clear 
range of 50 feet, it will make a fine place for shoot- 
ing all the year ’round, and in all kinds of weather. 
Here you can make a plain backstop of boards, 
which should not be less than 5 feet square, or a 
packing case with side open mounted on a table. 
The wood should be sheathed with tin. ¢ 


“Sharpshooter”’ targets 
The best target to shoot at is the official bull's- 







Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. A low 
priced, light weight gun made in two sizes, 


WIN CHESTER 


World Standard Guns and 


rifle range 


eye target used in the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
Medal Contest. (See particulars of the contest in 
panel on‘this page). Be sure to enter this contest, 
and earn one of these handsome medals that give 
you the proud distinction of being a Winchester 
*‘Sharpshooter’’. Your dealer can tell you more 
about this contest. 


Selecting the rifle 


And last, but most important of all, let your rifle 
be a Winchester. It will be a constantly growing 
satisfaction to you to find how fully your Winches- 
ter lives up to its wonderful reputation. You will 
begin to understand that note of pride and affection 
that creeps into the voice of hunter and marksman 
when he says ‘‘my Winchester’’. 


What the name “‘Winchester’’ means 


The name ‘‘Winchester’’ stands for the best in 
gun-making. For over half a century Winchester 
has been the standard of pioneers and sportsmen. 
Winchester rifles built the West. As the need grew, 
Winchester originated a model and a caliber for every 
purpose. The Winchester Company today is an or- 
ganization of expert gun makers with fifty years of 
gun-making reputation behind it. 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name ‘*Winches- 
ter’’ is fired many times for smooth action and accu- 
racy, and is fired with excess loads for strength. 


Get started now 


Don’t delay any longer in rigging up that range— 
and, be sure it’s a Winchester you ask for when you 
go to buy your rifle. 

Your dealer will be glad to show you his stock of 
Winchesters, and give you our catalog and booklet 
on the proper use of a gun. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us direct. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING 
Dept. 83 


ARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn, 






MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch ‘ 
sizes of ammunition. The most popular a8 nie Finns hymen: Ly 


ene 
mimu nition 


ever placed on the market, 





BOYS AND GIRLS! 


Winchester Medals for skill 
with the rifle 

The Gold Plated ‘‘Sharp- 
shooter’’ Medal goes to 
the boy or girl under 18 
who makes the first grade 
score with a ‘Winchester 
-22 rifle and Winchester 
ammunition. 


The Silver Plated ‘‘Marks- 
man’’ Medal goes to the 
boy or girl who makes the 
second grade score. 


Go to your dealer today; 
he will give you a sample 
target and booklet explain- 
ing the full conditions of 
the contest. This booklet 
also tells you how to get 
the best results from your 
Winchester. The dealer 
will also supply you with 
targets. 
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STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approvai of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service. ] 


ALL NEW—1917 EDITION 


illustrations, new clean-cut type—from cover to 
e stamp albams are the finest, most up- 





New 
cover these post 
to-date of their kind—the best we have ever turned out. 
THE IMPERIAL—the most popular album selling 2s 


GE cecccecccccdccccnccetescncescoceseccsseccocse 
Over 1,000 illustrations, spaces for 3,500 stamps. 
THE MODERN —the standard tage stamp album 1.00 
275 iy 2,200 illustrations; spaces for 3,500 stamps. 
INTERNATIONAL JUNIOR NO. t............- aa 
400 pages, completely illustrated, spaces for 15,000 


stamps. 
Buy at all stationery and book-stores; forwarding charges 
extra if ordered direct. Write for free price list of 
stamps and monthly circular. Address Dept. B. 





SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
127 Madison Avenue New York City 
Diff. Egypt All 30 stamps 
] O Diff. Japan for only 10c. 
Diff. Mexico A pocket album 
and big price list free to Dp 1 licants losi 





2c for postage. 
NATIONAL STAMP CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 





FREE 75 all different stamps from 
all countries, free. Postage 
2c. Mention this paper. Large al- 


bum, lic. If possible send names 
2 collectors. We buy stamps. 


QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 








STAMPS, 108 all different. Transvaal, Ser- 
via, Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Trinidad, 
Java, etc., and album, 10c. 0 Finely 
Mixed, 25c. 65 different U. 8., 25c. 1000 
hinges, 5c. Agents wan 50 per cent. 
list Free. I buy stamps. 

C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brillianté Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 





OLD COINS Wanted—s2 to $500 EACH paid for 

hundreds of old Coins. Keep all 
money dated before 1895 and send TEN cents for our 
New Ills’td Coin Value Book, size 4x7. Showing Guar- 


anteed prices. Get Posted At Once. CLARKE COIN 


CO., Box 10, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Approval Selections at 70% Discount 


Reference required, Boy Scout membership sufficient, 
Order at once, do not delay. 


J. Emory Renoll, Hanover, Penna. 


ALL DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS 
including Honduras, Mexico, China, Peru, 


Australia, Egypt, Japan, Chili, Russta, 

Argentine, Brazil, Cuba, India, Portugal, 

ete. ONLY 7 CENTS. ROYAL STAMP 

CO., 48 N. Sist Street, Philadelphia, ra, 
Foreign Stamps, China, Peru, 

300 Bolivia, Eavet. etce., and 32 10c 
page list, al maak sebees hee 

25 diff. stamps from 25 different countries given free to 


25 diff. Mexico, 10c. 6x9 inch album, 
applicants for approvals. 
Columbus, Ohio. 











GEORGE B. LINN COMPANY, 


‘ 99—every scout knows ifs 
*‘TEAM-WORK value; we apply it to stamp 
Collecting; write and ask us—we'll tell you how, aid 
show you some stamps. 


CONCORD STAMP CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H= 


FREE! 25 DIFFERENT BRITISH COLONIALS 


to applicants for stamps _on approval. Postage, 2c. 
NICKLES, Room 16, 122 Fla. Ave., Washington, D. C 
STAMPS. 


a 3000 bargains, 2c. 

stps. of world 12c. A 

Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 

FREE —222 Packet Stamps, Big Ill. List, $1.00. 
Free Coupons, Hinges, etc., for name, ad- 

dress, 2 Collectors, 2c postage. 

U. T. KAY STAMP CoO., UTICA, N.-¥. 


125 different South jean postage stamps, $j. 
ind ‘for my bargain list of Se packets. 
Fred L. Onken, 546 Cariton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


100 DIFFERENT POSTAGE STAMPS from all parts 
of the world, 8c. MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie, Chicago, 


Try our approvals at 50%. We strive to please. Tefi- 
nessee Stamp Co., 741 Commerce St., Clarksville, Tenn. 


FREE Epwin H. Battery, FarRMINGcDALE, N 


MAKE MONEY TRAPPING 


**THE ART OF TRAPPING’ 

THE BEsT MOST COMPLETE _ ... 
's” GUI EVER - 

op te a esnenete 

able 

different ety of 

and where to trap; the methods 

sets; the right kind of 

ing; trar 

Sires fo 

i: 











105, China, etc., stp. dictionary and_ ist 
Album (500 pictures), 3c. 4 
gts. 50%. A. BULLARD & CO, 








Amer! 











5 unused French Colonies to. Approval Applicants, 









% *J W. Austin Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


- an 
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Real News for Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 





oevennnsasannnnveny 


sia has been proclaimed a Republic 

is interesting to collectors, as this 
progressive step in the history of the for- 
mer monarchy indicates that soon we may 
expect a definite series of postage stamps 
to take the places of the numerous pro- 
visional sets which have ap- 
peared since Nicholas II 
was deposed. 

On the September stamp 
page we mentioned the fact 
that heavy bars had been 
surcharged on the Romanoff 
series. and upon the earlier 
coat of arms series; and last 
month we chronicled the im- 
perforate stamps and other 
varieties. Now we learn of 
still other sets—decidedly 
more interesting both be- 
cause of the character of 
the surcharges and because 
of the manner in which those surcharges 
were imprinted. 

The usual custom is to overprint one en- 
tire surcharge to a single stamp. The Rus- 
sian authorities, however, placed one large 
surcharge upon a block of four or six or 
eight stamps. Hence a single stamp con- 
tains only one-fourth or one-sixth or one- 
eighth of the whole surcharge and there 
is created four or six or eight varieties of 
each value overprinted. 

The surcharges employed in this unique 
way are in themselves unusual, and they 
typify the spirit of the new-found free- 
dom and democracy in which all Russia 
is rejoicing. 

On blocks of four stamps is overprinted 
a device which includes the Liberty Cap on 
crossed spears, and the Russian words 
meaning Fraternity and Equality and Lib- 
erty. On blocks of six and on blocks of 
eight appears a quotation from the state- 
ment made by a council of deputies, sol- 
diers, and workmen just after the Ro- 
manoff government was overthrown—the 
statement announcing that Nicholas had 
abdicated in favor of the Grand Duke 
Michael Alexandrovitch and that the Grand 
Duke had “abdicated in turn in favor of 
the people.” “Meetings and enthusiastic 
orations took place. This rejoicing is in- 
describable.” Thus this surcharge read 
in part. On blocks of eight appear also 
the proclamations which the Emperor and 
the Grand Duke issued after their abdi- 
cations. It is reported that other stamps 
were surcharged with the date of the revo- 
lution. 

The stamps overprinted in all these ways 
were seized by revolutionists in Petrograd 
post offices, and they include both certain 
values of the Romanoff set used. as post- 
age stamps and several values of the same 
series which were employed, in cardboard 
form, as paper money. It is safe to say 
that when philatelists are in ‘@ position to 
know exactly what the situation ‘is, they 
will learn that upwards of 100 varieties of 


‘Tose news from Petrograd that Rus- 


‘stamps have resulted from the Russian 


revolution, not, counting the permanent 


‘series which is certain to supersede these 


many provisionals. 
* * 
The editor has lost a letter received from a 
subscriber, who is requested to write once more 
so we may answer his inquiries. 





Kent B. 





At Home 


UR country is to have new war 
stamps. They will represent the most 
important revenue labels since Civil War 
times and will, indeed, resemble those in 
character, though probably not in design. 
Under the new war revenue 
legislation the Government 
Printing Office soon will be 
busily turning out millions of 
stamps for use on deeds, 
stocks and various other 
documents. It is too early 
yet to state what will be the 
denominations and colors se- 
lected, but it will not be sur- 
prising if we find restored 
many of the terms which 
make our first revenue issues 
so fascinating to-day—such 
“warehouse receipt,” “convey- 
ance,” “deed,” “power of at- 
torney,” “playing cards,” etc, 

If the Government printers are too busy 
making Liberty Bonds and other war doc- 
uments, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to make contracts for the print- 
ing of the new stamps elsewhere until Jan- 
uary 1. Thus there is the possibility of 
two distinct issues — privately-prepared 
labels at first, to be superseded by Gov- 
ernment-printed ones. 

The bill creates 3-cent‘postage on ordi- 
nary letters, in place of 2:cents. This pro- 
vision, through which the Government ex- 
pects to raise approximately $70,000,000, 
means that our ordinary 2-cent red is to 
be less in use, and this may lead to inter- 
esting changes. For miany years it has 
been the Government’s practice to issue in 
red the stamp usually employed on letters, 
in conformance with Universal Postal 
Union regulations, just as England and 
other countries do. Does the change now 
to the use of 8-cent postage mean that the 
Government will issue the 3-cent label in 
red and the 2-cent in purple? That re- 
mains*to be seen. As the new legislation 
is intended to remain effective only for the 
duration of the war, thePost Office De- 
partment may decide torretain the present 
colors. cS 

- Fhe 1-cent stamp wilk-be less in’ use, as 
postal cards will require two cents to send 
—that is, an extra cent of the Government- 
printed cards and two cents. on privately- 
made ones. If a parcel post package costs 
25 cents to send, a postal.tax of 1 cent is 
necessary; if it costs. 50,.cents, the tax is 
2 cents; if 75 cents, the tax.is 8 cents, etc. 
Will this mean the issuanee of parcel post 
stamps in denominations.of 26, 52, 78 cents, 
etc. This seems improbable, 

Not the least interesting-feature of the 
bill_is the provision “that letters written 
and mailed by soldiers, sailors and marines 


cad to duty in a foreign country en- 


Stiles 


ga inthe present war may be mailed 
fre® of postage.” Thi 
disposes of the possibi 
ance of our stamps 
charge as A. E. F. (A 
ary Forces). 

The new $2 and $5 United States stamps, 
mentioned on the September page, are in- 
colors of rose and black an n and 
black, respectively. Each portrait, that of 


robably finally 
ofthe appear- 
g. such. a, sur- 
an Expedition- 








1917 


November, 
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Benjamin Franklin, is in black and the 
framework in the other colors, with the 
portrait smaller than it appears in the 
lower denominations. The values are de- 
noted in white. These labels are rectangu- 
lar instead of square. 


“G. C.” 


OF catalogs of the future probably 
will chronicle a 1917 war issue for 
France, owing to the shortage of white 
paper now existing there. Newspapers 
have been forced by the government 
to reduce the size and the number of 
pages, and the authorities themselves have 
adopted a similar policy of economy by 
issuing stamps of thinner paper than for- 
merly. Each sheet of stamps of this thin- 
ner tissué contains the letters G. C.—not 
a surcharge, but as a mark intended to 
make the sheets readily distinguishable. 
These letters stand for the French words 
meaning Great Consumption. The quality 
of the paper is poor and it is probable that 
the stamps will be less durable. 


In Finland 

FINNISH lion trampling on the 

sabre of the Russian Cossack was 
once represented in the design on the 
stamps of Finland. It is this device 
which is to serve as the illustration on the 
new Finnish stamps, of which mentién was 
made.on the October page. The series is 
to consist of ten denominations—2%,, 5, 
10, 20, 25, 40 and 50 pennia and 1, 5 and 
10 marks. “Suomi” (meaning Finland) 
and “Finland” will appear on each label. 


Mexican Counterfeits 


HE editor ew that care be ex- 

ercised in purchasing Mexican stamps 
of recent years. Thousands of coun- 
terfeits have flooded the market. Labels 
have appeared which, never legitimate- 
ly issued, have unfortunately been ac- 
cepted as the postal fruits of the warfare 
which Carranza. and Villa waged for so 
many months. The stamps which are the 
outcome of the great struggle in Europe 
have overshadowed in interest the numer- 
ous Mexican issues, and. certain dealers 
are taking advantage of the fact that the 
philatelic trade generally has been too oc- 
cupied to pay much attention to the Mexi- 
can counterfeits. 

In this connection, George Ward Linn, 
of Columbus, Ohio, has written an interest- 
ing volume which tells which are the gen- 
uine stamps among more than 1,100 varie- 
ties, comprising nearly fifty authorized and 
illegitimate issues, which have appeared in 
Mexico in late*years. His book is valuable 
because it points out when and why coun- 
terfeits have béen issued and just how they 
may be distinguished from the originals. 
It is amusing to note that a Mexican dealer 
endeavored, by: mail, to sell Mr. Linn a 
parcel of stamps, apparently not knowing 
that the Columbus man was a student of 
Mexican labels and would instantly recdg- 
nize counterfeits. When Mr. Linn in- 
formed the man that his offerings were not 
genuine the Mexican wrote back that if 
the distance separating the two was not so 
great he would ehallenge him to a duel! 

Unless your approval sheets are offered 
by a stamp house which you are confident 
is reputable, refrain from purchasing re- 
cent Mexican stomps! 

In the Balkans 
Rea eand Bosnia furnishing in- 
teresting; new war issues. Just as 
Germany overprinted her stamps for 
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use in Belgium and Russia, so now these 
same “Women in, Armor” labels _ have 
been surcharged for use in the occupied 
portion of Rumania. The overprints reads 
“M. V. i. R.”, meaning Militar-Verwaltung 
in Rumanien, signifying the soldiers’ use 
of the labels—15 bani on 15 pfennig, 25 b. 
on 20 pf. and 40 b. on 30 pf., with the sur- 
charged letters and new value either in 
red or black. Several Rumanian charity 
and local revenue stamps have been simi- 
larly overprint 

Three Bosnia labels. commemorate that 
historically important date, June 28, 1914, 
when the Archduke Ferdinand and his wife 
were assassinated at the Serbian town of 
Sarajevo. It was that tragic episode, you 
will recall, which led to this universe be- 
coming a world at war. On the 10 heller, 
oblong in shape, is shown a view of Sara- 
jevo; on the 40 h., also oblong, are por- 
traits of Ferdinand and his wife; and on 
the 15 h., an upright rectangular label, is 
a picture of the Archduke alone. The date 
of the assassination appears on. the stamps, 
and as each sold_at an advance of 2 h. 
over the face value it is evident that they 
were charity labels. 

Bosnia has issued also the 10 h. and 15 
h. denominations of the 1916-17 series sur- 
charged with an inscription meaning 
“Widows and Orphans’ Week, 1917.” 
These are reported to have been sold also 
at an advance of 2 h., the proceeds of 
course going to. the wives and children of 
soldiers who died for their country. 


ts 


Notes 


your album you will find spaces for the 
- ozambique Company stamps  ovérprinted 
“‘Regublica’”’’ in celebration of Portugal, owner 
of the company, becoming a Republic, in 1911. 
imit uantities of these labels, which. are 
madg¢.in Lisbon, have been taken*to London and 
there overprinted with. a red cross in the upper 
left-Rand corner and 31.7.17. in the lower right- 
han@ corner. The date is the anniversary of 
the pepening of hostilities in the war. About 
one-fourth of these were sent to‘Africa for sale 
there, and the others are being disposed of to 
the “stamp trade in Europe and‘ America.‘ The 
progeeds are’ divided_among the Red Cross’ so- 
cie of Portugal, France and England. *The 
val surcharged are 2%, 10, 20; 50, 75, 100 and 
700 Feis. 
4 . > £s 

. Am earthquake seems an unusual reason for 
issuigg stamps, you must admit. Yet that was 
the §gituation in Salvador, where the destruc- 
tive tremors of last‘ June destroyed stocks of 
current stamps. This made necessary the sur- 
charging of earlier issues for use provisionally 
until permanent stamps could be prepared. 
* * * 


IX, 


Swedish exporters are reported to be using 
two stamps specially issued for them in con- 
nection With trade with the new Russia. The 
current 5 krona denomination of Sweden has 
been surcharged to create two new values— 

d.2.12 kr. It will be interesting to learn 
why “this was necessary—whether war condi- 
tionszwere responsible. 

a * * «& 

Norway is the latest neutral country to have 
er affected by the war. The govern- 
has be rates 


its 
ment en obliged to increase posta 
on a. Already a 40 ore label has been 
added to the current set, and 65 and 90 ore 


valueg may be expect 


‘A 


eet 








DIOXOGEN 


ts an essential of 
any First Aid 
Equipment. 


Its high germicidal effi- 
ciency, combined with 

‘ entire harmlessness, ad- 
mirably fits it for emer- 
gency use. Applied to 
open hurts or wounds, 
DIOXOGEN gives as 
near absolute protection 
against infection as is to 
be had, and its harm- 
lessness is a safeguard 
against mistakes. 


While used largely in hos- 
pitals and by profession- 
al men, the absence of all 
poisonous or dangerous 
properties and its sim- 
plicity of application 
make DIOXOGEN 
particularly suitable for 
general use. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL Co. 
10 Astor PLace, New York, N. Y. 








Dioxosen) 


= 











De.You Want to Learn Salesmanship? 


Evers man who succeeds in business | 





or in a profession is to some degree a 

“salesman. In most cases his success 

it! proportionate to his ability as a sales- 

man. This does not mean that, he Sout 

on*fhe street to sell his goods. yg 

he most successful men today are, out- 
rs 


Even, boys are 


t salesmen. 







)YS’ LIFE. now offers. a nesctical, free 
in salesmanship to a num- 
Not only will the course ‘cést 


boys nothing, but will put mo in 
ockets while th: Prt Nag oe 
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Pennsylvania 


VACUUM CUP 


wi EN you ask a Scout 
why his bicycle holds 
firmly without a sign of 
skid on the wettest, slip- 
periest pavements, he 
merely points to the heavy 
Cups on his Pennsylvania 
Vacuum Cup Tires. 





That’s the secret—the suc- 
tion grip of the Cups 
makes every wet pavement 
a road of safety. 


That’s not all, either. The 
special 15% oz. fabric puts 
punctures and stonebruises 
in the discard and gives 
you a season’s riding ser- 
vice you never thought a 
bicycle tire could produce. 


Boys, greatest safety, ser- 
vice and satisfaction are 
combined only in Vacuum 
Cup Tires. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and _ service 
agencies throughout the United States 
and Canada 











These Great Book Offers Good Only Until Nov.10 
ANIMAL GUIDE 


of North American Wild Animals. Every boy wants to know all 
he can about Our Native ANIMALS. 

265 Pages Bound in Sack Cloth. 61 Full Page Illustrations. Each 

animal described by a man who knows animals. 


3 PATRIOTIC BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Washington, Franklin or Lincoln 
Stirring stories of these Famous Americans. Each book 5¥%4x8 
inches; over 200 pages. Fully illustrated in color. Substantially 
bound. Select. the book you like. 


THE NEW SCOUT HANDBOOK 

16th Edition. Just Published 498 Pages. 575 Illustrations 
Gives requirements for new grades.of Scouts and for new Merit Badges; new informa- 

tion on Woodcraft, Wild Life, mpcraft, Sigos, Trail Marks, Signaling, First Aid, Life- 

Saving, New Things to Make, New Games to Play, etc. etc. The complete program of the 

yA a and detailed instructions by the most famous experts in all lines 

of scoutcratt. 


BOYS’ LIFE 1 YEAR AND ANY ONE OF THESE BOOKS FOR $1.00 











Don Strong, Patrol Leader 
(Continued from page 6) : 








vosannnveaaenany a De 


Don invited. 

Ritter took the bandage and went to 
work on Alex’s arm. Presently, after hav- 
ing gone half way to the elbow, he flushed 
and pulled the bandage off. 

“It’s sloppy,” he said. “I see your 
point. I need practice.” 

“We all need practice,” said Don. 

There were no further objections to hard 
work. The talk became eager as details 
were planned. The patrol would practice 
Wednesday afternoon at troop headquar- 
ters, Don would work with Ritter on 
splints, and Tim and Andy and Bobbie 
would form a team for artificial respira- 
tion, fireman’s lift and stretcher work. 
Wally and Alex would practice straight’ 
bandaging at night after Alex had fin- 
ished his labors at the Union Grocery. 

As the meeting broke up Bobbie pulled 
at Don’s sleeve. 

“Must I work with Tim?” he asked. 

“Tim’s strong and you're light,” Don 
explained. “You can be handled easily on 
the fireman’s lift and stretcher work.” 

Bobbie wet his lips and seemed to want 
to say something more. Abruptly, though, 
he turned away and followed the others 
out to the porch. 

“How about Tim?” Ritter asked. “Shall 
I tell him about Wednesday?” 

Conversation stopped. The feeling of 
tension came back. 

“T’ll see him at the feld tomorrow,” said 
Don. “I'll tell him myself.” 

Alex looked at him sharply, and the look 
said as plainly as words, “Going to make 
him toe the mark?” 


ye lingered on the porch until the 
last footsteps had died away in the 
distance. Then he went up to his room 
and stared out the window. Thunder! 
Why couldn’t Tim stick to his patrol and 
play fair, and not spoil all the fun? 

He had an uneasy feeling about the mor- 
row’s interview. Once he had heard Mr. 
Wall say that there is something wrong 
when a patrol leader and his Scouts li 
at loggerheads. He did not want to start 
wrong. He did not want to quarrel. But 
what could ke do if a Scout made up his 
mind to stay away from meetings and be 
nasty? 

A dozen times he tried to picture what 
he would say to Tim and what Tim would 
say to him. At last, with an impatient 
shrug of his shoulders, he began to undress 
for bed, 

“Tim may be as nice as pie,” he mut- 
tered. “He may not say a word.” 

Which was exactly what happened. Tim 
listened in silence to a report of what the 
patrol meeting had decided, nodded shortly 
when told of Wednesday’s practice, and 
then moved off a few steps and called for 
the ball. 

Don wished that this refractory Scout 
had spoken his mind. As things stood now 
he did not know what to expect. Tim 
might come to the practice, or he might 
stay away. 

Twice, that afternoon, he walked toward 
the other boy resolved to ask him point- 
blank what he intended to do. Twice he 
paused and turned away. Perhaps it might 
be bad to let Tim see that he was worried. 
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reach troop headquarters, Inside, he stared 
at the blackboard. 


PATROL POINTS 
Eagle ...cccesccccccccsecceeces 13 
PAE Pe A Pr 14 
WHERE. 6c.cid 06nto 0 RSE es Wont on 16 


He heard a noise at the door. Andy 
Ford appeared. 

“Any trouble with Tim?” Andy asked 
at once. 

Don shook his head. 

“Did you tell him? What did he say?” 
“Nothing.” 

Andy puckered his eyes. “What’s the 
matter with Tim, anyway? Is he going to 
grouch just because he wasn’t elected pa- 
trol leader? He has the makings of a good 
Scout.” 

There was the sound of a step outside. 

“Ssssh!” Don said softly. 

Tim put his head through the doorway, 
“Are we the only fellows here?” he de- 
manded. “I want to get to the field and do 
some ball playing.” 

Don said that Ritter and Bobbie would 
be along any minute. Tim came in and 
sauntered around the room. He banged 
his mitt against the scout staves in the 
racks and seemed to find pleasure in the 
noise. Finally he brought up in front of 
the slate. 

“Think we can stick in the lead?” Andy 
asked. 

“Cinch!” said Tim. 
has anything on us?” 

“It means work,” said Don. “If we prac- 
tice once or twice every week a6 

“Once or twice?” Tim cried. “Gee, have 
a heart! Isn’t that rubbing it in?” 

“We've got to be perfect,” Andy said 
quickly, “and we’re depending on you for 
the big stuff,” 

“What big stuff?” Tim asked. 

“Stretcher work, fireman’s lift, artificial 
respiration, The hard stuff, Tim.” 

“Oh, well ” the compliment seemed 
to soothe Tim’s feelings. “Maybe I could 
find time.” 

Andy winked. Don walked to the door. 
Was that the way to handle this hot-tem- 
pered Scout—humor him a bit, praise him 
a little, give him the important assign- 
ments? 

“Here come Bobbie and Ritter,” said 
Andy. 

The two Scouts arrived somewhat breath- 
less from running. The work started, 
Don took splints and bandages from the 
troop’s medicine chest. Tim and Andy 
fashioned a stretcher from staves and 
coats. 

“Try it again,’ said Tim. “Too slow.” 

“Let Bobbie button as soon as the first 
coat goes on,” said Andy. 

“Let Bobbie keep out of the way,” said 
Tim. 

Don looked up quickly. However, the 
work seemed to be going on satisfactorily. 
He brought his attention back to the splint 
he was adjusting. 

After that, from time to time, he walked 
over to see how Tim and Andy and Bobbie 
were making out, Twice he thought that 
Andy frowned at him and gave a cau- 
tious movement with his head. 

“Ouch!” Bobbie cried toward the finish. 
“You’re hurting, Tim.” 

“You can’t help hurting a fellow a little 
on artificial respiration,’ Tim answered. 

Don frowned. Had Andy been signal- 
ling to him? Had something been going on 
over there? 

When the work ended, Bobbie Brown 
edged over toward the farthest window. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Don Strong, Patrol Leader 
(Continued from page 49) 


“How about another session Friday?” 
Don asked. 

“Can't,” said Tim. “Saturday we play 
our first game. Ted Carter wants every- 
body out for practice Friday afternoon, 
He told me to tell you? 





“Well ”” For the moment Don wasn’t 
interested in baseball. “How about Mon- 
day?” 


Monday, it appeared, would be all right. 
Tim put on his coat and walked to the 
door. 

“You’re 
called. 

I’m not going to the field,” said Tim. 

There was something peculiar in the 
way he said it. Don looked inquiringly at 
Andy. The assistant patrol leader nodded 
toward the window where Bobbie stood. 

“Anything wrong, Bobbie?” Don asked. 

Bobbie gave a start, and smiled and 
shook his head. “Guess I'll go along,” 
he said; but made no move to leave, 

Something was wrong. Andy sauntered 
down to the door, and beckoned quietly to 
Don. 

As Don strolled toward the door, Andy 
caught his arm. 

“Did you see Tim roughing Bobbie all 
afternoon. 

“Hurting him?” Don asked quickly. 

“Not really hurting him, but pulling his 
hair, and twisting his ears, and things like 
that. Bobbie’s frightened. It’s going to 
spoil all our first aid.” 

Don’s mouth twitched. He had con- 
gratulated himself that the work had gone 
so well, and all the while trouble had been 
lurking at his elbow. He walked back into 
troop headquarters with head bent, If one 
Scout was going to nag another there 
would be no harmony, no team work. It 
would be good-bye to the Scoutmaster’s 
Cup so far as the Wolf patrol was con- 
cerned, 

What should he do? If he went to 
Tim and told him plump and plain to cut 
it out, there might be a ruction. If he al- 
lowed the nagging to go on, there would 
be tension and unrest within the patrol. 

He walked to the window where Bobbie 
stood. Suddenly he stiffened. 

“Isn’t that Tim down the road, leaning 
against the fence?” 

Bobbie nodded nervously. 

Don drew a deep breath. Tim was wait- 
ing to continue his plaguing. 

“I—I guess I'll go,” said Bobbie again. 

“Wait,” said Don, “I’m going down that 
way.” 

There was vast relief on Bobbie’s face 
as they came out. But Don’s face was 
grave. 

It took but a minute to walk down the 
road to the fence. Bobbie’s steps uncon- 
sciously became slower. He edged out to- 


forgetting your mitt,” Don 


o” 


ward the curb. Tim saw him and in- 
stantly became alert. “Here, now,” he 
called; “don’t try to dodge past. Come 


over here and 

“Hello, Tim!” said Don. 

Tim stopped short. His eyes darkened 
suspiciously. For a moment he seemed 
to be debating what he should do; and 
while he paused, Bobbie edged past. 

“Don’t forget Monday,” said Don. He 
wanted to shift the other boy’s thoughts. 

“I may be busy Monday,” Tim answered 
scowlingly. He took a step after Bobbie, 
but found the patrol leader in his way, and 
stopped short. 

Don continued on down the road. He 

(Continued on page 68) 
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whispered, “Don’t do it, Reddy, you'll be 
Sorry if you do.” 

He went upstairs. His room was under 
the roof, with the garret for an annex and 
overflow. The stars shone in at his gable- 
windows. It seemed to him that his room 
also whispered, “Don’t do it, Reddy.” 

Whether his room did anything as un- 
canny as that or not, Reddy proceeded 
with efficiency and dispatch to carry out 
his plans. He turned on the electric light 
and was for an instant appalled at the 
disorder of his belongings (for his mother 
had been away for twenty-four hours) but 
it was hopeless to think of clearing it all 
up, so he pulled a handbag from under a 
mass of football and baseball clothes in a 
corner of the deep, old-fashioned closet, 
dumped out its contents of time-tables and 
keys and dried toothpaste tubes, scratched 
his red head, and began to pack. One 
pair of pajamas, one pair of shoes, three 
collars, a Bible, an extra necktie, a Scout 
Handbook, a compass, a pair of opera 
glasses, some snapshots of his father and 
mother, a pair of socks, an old letter his 
mother had once written him— 

He read over the letter and became very 
thoughtful. Then, suddenly, from the 
depths of the House, the ticking heart of 
it struck ten. Reddy thrust the letter 
into his pocket, snapped shut the bag, 


picked up his cap and walked quietly but , 


with determination down the stairs and out 
of the House. Again it seemed to him 
that the House whispered, “Don’t do it, 
Reddy!” as he shut the front door be- 
hind him, but he said to himself, “I’ve got 
to.” He tried to feel solemn and self- 
sacrificing but he was not very successful. 
He could not make himself think of his 
father and mother; he could not make him- 
self think of Mr. Eager and how he had 
“fallen down.” He was thrilled to the 
marrow, he was jubilant; his heart was 
like a delirious grandstand after a victory; 
and all he could think about was the glori- 
ous fact that he, Reddy Farrell, was off 
to the War. 


E had decided that it would be unwise 

to take the regular late local from 
Peytonville. He might meet acquaintances 
who would ask questions. It would be 
more circumspect to cross the river and 
board a train at Dorcas. He made his way 
through side streets that were dark under 
the thick maples, to the dingy ferry-house. 
Twenty minutes after he arrived there the 
boat bumped itself into the open jaws of 
the landing-bridge. He stepped out of the 
way of an automobile that stopped sud- 
denly dead. A second later Mr. Eager’s 
hand was on his shoulder and Mr. Eager 
with the most tender look in his eyes that 
Reddy had ever seen there, was saying, 

“Come here, old man, I want you to 
meet a friend of yours.” 

Reddy thought of making a break for 
the boat, but decided that it would be 
too much like running away. Reluctantly 
he turned to the car and stretched out his 
hand. It was his father who took it. 


HERE are times when it is well not 
to know that you are beaten, and 
there are times when it is well to grin and, 
for the moment, surrender. Reddy did not 
grin. The bottom had suddenly dropped 


The Heroic Thing 


ou (Continued from page 18) 


arenes 





out of the world and when that happens, 
you do not grin. But being a sportsman, 
he did not attempt to strike after time 
had been called. He climbed into the ton- 
neau of his father’s car. 

“T'll get off at the corner of Main,” said 
Mr. Eager, 

“I'd rather you come up to the house, 
unless you have an engagement.” Mr. 
Farrell’s voice was calm but very serious. 

“Very. good.” 

Mr. Farrell drove fast. In five minutes 
they were all three in the study, Mr. Far- 
rell hunting for a cigar, Mr. Eager turn- 
ing the leaves of a magazine, Reddy at the 
mantelpiece, his face scarlet, his feet gently 
kicking the andirons. 

Mr, Farrell scratched a match, puffed 
once or twice and spoke at last. “Off to 
war, son?” 

Reddy stopped abusing the andirons. 
“Yes, sir.” 

“I thought we’d settled that question 
back in April?” 

“I didn’t promise not to go.” 

“Perfectly true, old man. But I rather 
thought we had come to an understand- 
ing. We've got along rather well together 
—no lectures for a blue moon and very 
little arguing. I’m rather—well, I won't 
say shocked because that sounds priggish 
—but, well—just—a bit disappointed.” 
Reddy looked up, meeting his father’s 
glance squarely. “I’m sorry, sir,” he said 
rather formally. 

“Do you really want me to stay, Far- 
rell?” broke in Mr, Eager. “This seems to 
me a matter between you and Reddy. I’m 
a fifth wheel.” 

“I'd like to have you. 
son?” 

Reddy turned his blue eyes like head- 
lights on Mr. Eager. “No, indeed,” he an- 
swered in a tone of formal courtesy that 
was quite unlike his usual manner, but was 
not without real dignity. On the whole, 
Reddy did not in the least have the appear- 
ance of a runaway about to be punished. 
He seemed rather to dominate the situa- 
tion. Mr. Eager was standing by the win- 
dow with his back turned; Mr. Farrell, on 
the edge of his desk, was looking at his 
son thoughtfully, There was a frown on 
his forehead, but it was a frown not of 
anger but of perplexity. His cigar had 
gone out and he deposited it carefully on 
the edge of an ash-tray. 

“We've always talked things over,” he 
said at last. “Why didn’t you talk this 
over, son?” ; 

“I knew you wouldn’t approve, sir,” 
Reddy answered. 

“I see,” Mr. Farrell said musingly. He 
picked up the cold cigar and struck a 
match. “I see.” He knew that he was 
facing a difficult situation that demanded 
the most delicate handling, and he went 
warily, lest he make a false move. 

“Reddy,” he said at last, with a, quick 
lift of the head, “what made you want so 
much to go?” 

Reddy’s arm was on the mantelpiece. 
He did not move it and his father had the 
uncomfortable feeling of being a shirt- 
sleeve diplomat trying to make a treaty 
with an astute and experienced Grand 
Duke, There was such ease and presence 
about Reddy, and withal, not a hint of pre- 
sumption or bravado, 


Any objections, 
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“There were a great many reasons,” said 
Reddy. 

“I guess the main reason was that you 
just wanted to get into the excitement,” 
said his father, quickly. “Wasn't it now?” 

“No,” Reddy answered, speaking slowly 

; though he were weighing his words, “I 
don’t think it was.’ 

“TI guess the romance of it got you, didn’t 
it?” 

“T don’t think so.’ 

Mr. Farrell pulled at his cigar and 
made a wry face. The cigar had again 
gone out. Again he lit it. He found the 
interview with his son extremely exhaust- 
ing. 

“T don’t want to appear to be cross-ex- 
amining you, son,” he said, after a pause, 
waving away a cloud of smoke, “I just 
want to understand what’s going on under 
that red hair of yours. I’m not going to 
lecture you. I just want to know, In a 
father who's always been on rather inti- 
mate terms with his son, and who hasn’t 
been a tyrant, that’s natural, isn’t it?” 

Reddy dropped his arm from the man- 
tle. “Of course, Dad,” he said with the 
first touch of warmth he had yet shown. 

“Tet’s have it, then.” 

“Have what, sir?” 

“Your reason for this queer—stunt—of 
yours.’ 

Reddy looked at his father but did not 
speak at once. “It’s quite hard to ex- 
plain,” he said at last. “At least so it 
won’t sound—just foolish and all that. 
Besides, I don’t want to hurt Mr, Eager’s 
feelings. Perhaps, I had better wait.” 

Mr. Eager turned. “I don’t think you'll 
hurt my feelings whatever you say, Reddy. 
But if you’d rather not have me here, rl 
go, certainly.” 

“IT don’t mind if you don’t,” said Reddy 
quite seriously. 

“Stay, Eager,” Mr. Farrelt begged. 

There was a pause. Reddy had the 
floor. 

“Someone had to go,” he said slowly, 
looking at a distant point on the floor, 
suddenly shy. “Mr. Eager didn’t, so I 
had to.” 

For a full minute there was complete 
silence. Reddy had spoken the words very 
simply and unaffectedly, but there was in 
the tone a quite unconscious touch of 
grandeur. A humorist might with justice 
have found something very comic in 
Reddy’s assumption that he was Mr. 
Eager’s keeper, but neither his father nor 
Mr. Eager felt in the least like laughing. 
There was a faint huskiness in Mr. Far- 
rell’s voice when at length he spoke. 

“There were plenty of other fellows to 
go in Mr, Eager’s place, and for that mat- 
ter we finally sent considerably more than 
our quota.” 

“I don’t think that that’s what Reddy 
means,” Mr. Eager broke in. His voice 
was soft and tender, and profound as a 
bass-viol. “I think I know what you mean. 
You looked up to me. I disappointed you. 
Yvuur going was, in-a sense, an atonement 
—for the shame of a friend.” 

Like a flash Reddy turned to him; all 
the coldness, the composure, the almost 
unnatural dignity, were gone; he was again 
all boy, with his red hair bristling as 
though charged with electricity, his cheeks 
flushed, his eyes gleaming. “That’s it!” he 
cried. “That’s what I’ve been trying to 
say to myself. That’s what I felt. Only 
I couldn’t say it. To atone! Gee, how did 
you ever guess it?” 

He had taken a quick step toward Mr. 
Eager. Suddenly, however, he checked 
himself and turned half way, embarrassed. 
The blood receded from his face and then 
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DAD’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT ! 


Boys, what do you think of this? Have you ever seen anything in any store as swell 
as this GUARANTEED GENUINE BLACK SEAL GRAIN LEATHER POCKET BOOK for 50 Post- 
It is our famous 1918 Model “American Bankroll’”—a large Cc paid? 
bill fold, coin-purse, card case, pass case, ti€ket case and check book holder. Also 
has the new MEMO-DIARY with 48 pages of interesting and necessary information, 
such as First Aid to the Injured, weights and measures, legal holidays, Presidents of 
the U. S. A., Postal information, Health information, important dates and payments 
due, addresses and telephone numbers, inventory and expense accounts, Bank de- 
posits, memos, 12 months’ cash-account and 1918 and 1919 calendar, etc.; and 


then we stamp Dad’s name in 23-K Gold free (street number and city 20c ‘each 
extra). You will be proud to own one yourself—sister, mother and brother would like one too. 
Size of bill fold, 3 x 4% in. closed. It’s strong as can be, still soft and flexible. Boys, here is 





our proposition to you: Send us 50c (postage emer will ai we will mail you an “American 


Bankroll” at once—and if it doesn’t look like 


OUR MONEY’S WORTH, return 
it—and you'll get your money back immediately—we poo! Finn in business for years. Our 
12th annual catalog of high grade GUARANTEED LEATHER GOODS and NOVELTIES is free 


with order for BANKROLL, or sent alone for 10c postage. 
U. S. LEATHER GOODS CO., Dept. 48-M, 106-8-10 W. Lake St., CHICAGO. 


Established 1906—Incorporated 1910 






































Hello there— 
Son! 


If you like HUNTING, FISH- 
ING, CAMPING and TRAP- 
PING, and stories and pic- 
tures of outdoor life and ad- 
venture, don’t miss this 
month’s issue of the NAT- 
IONAL SPORTSMAN MAGA- 
ZINE. It’s crammed from 
cover to cover with the sort 
of stuff you will sit up all 
night to read, besides a lot 
of valuable information about 
guns, rifles, revolvers, fish- 
ing tackle, camping and 
trapping outfits and the best 
places to go for good sport. 


Special Offer 








You just can’t help 
leading when your bike 
Send us 25c in stamps . 
or coin and we will mail ie 7 Atherton equipt. 
you, ee y Friction is the thing that 
ON ATIONALPE retards a bicycle—in the Ather- 
SPORTSMAN ton Coaster Brake there can be 


MAGAZINE to- 
aimee ith ane no friction. 


of our hand- Insist on the Atherton. rts supe- 















0 1 “ 
‘Gold Watch rior features are what you want. Ask 
Fobs. your dealer to show you. 
Send your —uhor bi a; 
your, icycle, nitial 

order right FREE jit, handsomely 

4 in 5 colors, for names of three Gi 
National bicycle dealers.: 


Sportsman BUFFALO METAL GOODS COMPANY 
ite | sana 184 Winchester Ave. wri N. "J 
Boston Mass. " 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. ag. 


Rain doesn’t spoil the day for boys or girls who wear Raynsters. 


Off to school or out to play—just slip on your Raynster and you're 
ready before a fellow can say “‘Jack Robinson.” 


Leave the bothersome umbrella behind—mother won’t scold if 
you’re buttoned up inside a Raynster. 


These storm-coats are made in all sizes for boys and girls and 

rown-ups, too. They are made strong and stylish— to last and /ast. 

hey’re made with lots of room. With pockets to hold marbles, 
jacks and other things. 


You'll just feel so good when you get your Raynster 
you'll want it to rain. And that’s the truth. Ask 
for a Raynster before the other girls or boys get 
them. Write today for booklet showing various 
styles of Raynsters. 


United States Rubber Company 


Clothing Division, New York and Boston 











returned in a flood, rising to the roots of 


i|his tingling hair. “I didn’t mean to say 


that,” he whispered. 

Mr. Eager looked him straight in the 
eyes. “I’m not a coward, old man,” he 
said. 

“Oh, I never thought—” 

“And I’m not a slacker.” 

Reddy was silent, gazing far off, 

“lve been a soldier. I know what war 
i ” 

Reddy turned toward him and when he 
spoke there was a suggestion of scornful 
pity in his voice. “Was that the reason 
you didn’t go?” he asked. 

“I volunteered for the Officers’ Training 
Corps the first week of the war,” said Mr. 
Eager very quietly. 

Reddy gasped. “Why—” 

“I was rejected because of an old 
wound.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” cried Reddy 
breathlessly. 

“There was no reason why I should. 
Somehow one doesn’t talk about those 
things. I presented myself in New York, 
and I was just as glad that nobody up 
here knew, If I had told you about it, it 
might have looked as though I was trying 
to gather in a bouquet or two for myself, 
don’t you think so?” 

Reddy flushed. “I guess—I guess—I 
owe you an apology,” he said in a low 
voice. “I’m sorry—I—” 

Mr. Eager did not stir. “There’s no 
question of apologies between you and me, 
old man,” he said. “I see now that I 
should have told you—” 

“Would it really have made much dif- 
ference to you, Reddy,” broke in Mr. 
Farrell, “if Mr. Eager had told you? Per- 
haps you’ve been fooling yourself a bit in 
thinking that you wanted to go only be- 
cause you wanted to—atone—for what 
you thought was Mr. Eager’s shame. 
Coming down to brass tacks, wasn’t it 
just that you wanted like blazes to go to 
war?” 

Reddy returned to the fireplace and his 
previous occupation of abusing the fire- 
dogs. “Perhaps it was,” he said at last, 
slowly and with evident difficulty, looking 
not at his father, but at a stained engrav- 
ing of the battle of Bunker Hill which 
hung over the mantel. “I want to go. I 
think I ought to go. It doesn’t seem right 
not to.” 

His father looked at him and made a 
futile gesture. For some reason, there was 
a lump in his throat. Very slowly he lifted 
his cigar to his lips, found that it had gone 
cold once more, slowly lowered it and let 
it fall into the scrap-basket. 

Mr. Eager, too, was looking at Reddy, 
and there was a new light in his own eyes. 
He straddled a chair, resting his elbows 











THESE GREAT BOOK OFFERS 
Good Only Until November 10th 





Last of the Chiefs.........+++- By Joseph A. Altsheler 
Along the Mohawk Trail...... - * Percy K. Fitzhugh 
Baby Elton, Quarterback...... “ Leslie W. Quirk 
Boat Building and Boating. ..... “ Dan C. Beard 
Boy Scouts of Bob’s Hill....... “ C. P. Burton 
Call of the Wild..........+0- “Jack London 
College Years .......cccseeees “ Ralph D. Paine 
Handicraft for Outdoor Boys... “ Dan C. Bear 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves..... “ E. T. Tomlinson 
Three Years Behind the Guns... “ Lieu Tisdale 
Tom Slade, Boy Scout of the ; 

Moving Pictures ..........-- wig Percy K. Fitzhugh 
Tom Slade at tenet Camp..... pee obs 2” 
Tom Slade on the River........ oP. er 





The Boy Scout Fire Fighters... “ Irving Crump 


The Magazine and the Book may be sent to separate 
addresses if desired. Canadian or Foreign Postage Extra 











on the back. “Sit down, Reddy. I want 
to tell you something,” he said. 

Reddy sank into a chair, a little ex- 
hausted. 

“I felt at first the way you do,” Mr. 
Eager began, “when they turned me down. 
It’s natural, isn’t it? We see that our 
country is in trouble and we want to give 
the best we have, we want to give all we 
have. That means—our life blood. It 
happens that my country doesn’t want me 
for a soldier, and she doesn’t want you. 
If she did, she’d say so. If she wanted 
you, she’d draft you. You're blue now, 
and I was blue when I found that I 
couldn’t go. But there’s been a consola- 
tion, Reddy.” 

Reddy looked up but did not speak. 
“You were a part of the consolation.” 
“Me?” 
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I’ve got a job, old man. My country may 
not need me on the firing-line, but it seems 
that there’s a place for me in the training- 
camp.” 

“I don’t think I quite see what you 
mea®” 

“It seems that there’s something here at 
home that I can do. I can help make the 
Troop a success.” 

“I don’t know what we’d do without 
you,” exclaimed Reddy softly. 

“I can help make you Scouts into Amer- 
ican citizens. I can help train you fighters 
of tomorrow, you coming fighters of de- 
mocracy. With a prospect like that, I 
can’t be blue, just because this job isn’t 
the job I wanted most to undertake.” 

“That’s true,” said Reddy. “But I 
haven’t even a job like that.” 

“Reddy, when a man’s drafted for the 
army, he isn’t sent straight to the trenches. 
He’s sent to a training-camp. He’s put in 
the charge of fellows like me. We Amer- 
icans are gradually learning that in a de- 
mocracy everybody must be drafted for 
public service, drafted—not at twenty-one, 
but in the cradle, School and the athletic 
field are training camps. The scout camp 
is a training camp. You’ve been drafted, 
and you’re in a training camp now. If 
you run away, you'll be in a sense desert- 
ing. You'll be giving up your place in the 
training camp, not from a lofty sense of 
service and sacrifice, but because you pre- 
fer the excitement, the thrill of actual war 
and are bound to get even at the expense 
of your country.” 

Reddy turned away his head and took a 
deep breath. “I hadn’t thought about it 
that way,” he said slowly. 

“Our country is going to need a good 
many men in France,” Mr. Eager went 
on, and his voice sounded more like a bass- 
viol than ever. “And if she changes her 
mind and decides that she wants a man 
with an old bullet inside him and a boy 
who’s a first class scout, we'll both of us 
go gladly, without worrying greatly about 
our chances of life and death, for, as you 
know yourself, the accident of being killed 
or knocked out for life doesn’t really come 
into the story, What you and I are in- 
terested in is not what happens to us per- 
sonally, but rather how best we can serve.” 

“Of course,” said Reddy. 

“Until she does change her mind—” 

Reddy stared at the floor. “I see—I see 
now,” he whispered. “I guess I was just 
spinning on my ear.” He stood up sud- 
denly and stretched out his hand. “I’m 
glad—you set me straight.” 

Mr. Eager rose quickly and thrust the 
chair aside. “Grand old Reddy,” he ex- 
claimed, 

There was a light in Reddy’s eyes as 
they shook hands. 

“I know—you’re right,” said Reddy in 
a halting voice. “I guess my job is here. 
And I guess I want to do my job as much 
as—anyone.” He hesitated. A sudden 
thought seemed to strike him and he 
turned again to the mantel, grasping the 
edge of the mantel-shelf. With his back 
to the two men, he added softly, “I can 


see that you’re right.” He paused. “But 
I’ve got to go—anyway.” 
“You’ve—what?” cried Mr. Farrel, 


“What under the canopy—” 

Reddy turned slowly, facing them. “You 
see, I told the Troop I was going.” He 
flushed. “I—I made quite a good deal of 
it, I guess. And now I—just can’t crawl.” 
His lips trembled a little. 

“See here, my son,” remarked Mr. Far- 
rell emphatically. “This seems to be a 
point where a father may be allowed to 
speak a decisive word.” 
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COMPLET MODEL OUTFIT AND 1-00 
INSTRUCTION BOOK porn 

Make 3 times as many real working models. Use construction material 

many times. Buy more at only 50c per 100 ft. Make bridges, wind mills, 

engines, hoists, battleships. Follow the book or invent your 

own. Enter our prize contest (see the book). 


FLEXO-BUILDO 


Strong, thick patented strips in many 
beautiful colors. Can be bent 2 ways, 
cut in any number of equal lengths. 
Practical, inexpensive, serviceable. 
Buy more as you learn to build. 
Models taken down or set up without 
tools. Makes permanent, useful 
things: baskets, lamp-shades, ra 
etc., or mechanical models and toys that 
can be taken down. 
Send for Free Book 

If you want to see what Flexo-Buildo makes, 
get our free book. Or send $1.00 for out- 
it. Other outfits at similar low prices. 
Money back if not delighted with Flexo- 
Buildo outfits. 


GAYLORD BROS. 
507 Clinton St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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How to Get the NEW Scout Handbook 


16th EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 
YOU WANT IT—AND SHOULD HAVE IT 
—AND CAN GET IT WITHOUT CHARGE 
498 Pages 575 Illustrations 
Gives requirements for new grades of Scouts and for new Merit 
Badge; new information on Woodcraft, Wild Life, Campcraft, 
Signs, Trail Marks, Signaling, First Aid, Life-Saving, New Things 


to Make, New Games to Play, etc., etc. 


The complete program of 

the Boy Scout Movement SPECIAL OFFER 

and detailed instructions Until Nov. 10, 191 

by the most famous ex- repens 7 

perts in all lines of scout- The New Scout Handbook 
Given with a $1.00 yearly 
Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE 





craft. It’s “the most won- 
derful book for boys ever 
published ” 


























Plans for 3-ft. cS me 
anes Sele. Dee Send Sc in Stamps for 
it omplete 


iaing and Flying 
ng & 
Toremellons. for mak- 
ing a 3-ft. Model of 
any one of the follow- 
ing Aeroplanes, sent 
postpaid for only 


this Aeroplane k | 


Learn how Aeroplanes are built; how they fly. Study the ff 
wonderful science of aviation. Build a Model Aeroplane of 

your own! It’s the most fascinating fun you ever had, and a 
most useful, instructive and patriotic thing to de. This book 


Tells How You Can Build and Fly 
3-ft. Models of War Aeroplanes 


that look exactly like real ones; with rubber-tired disc wheels le planes 
and rudder, hand carved pr er, ball-bearing propeller . other fit- 
tings that are just like the big Aeroplane’s parts. These Model 
like big ones; rise from the ground by their own 

They’re easy to build; we furnish Complete Construction Outfits containing all 









rtiss Military Tractor 
Cierlet Monoplane 
Nieuport Monoplane 
Taube Monoplane 
Wright Biplane 
Curtiss Hydroplane 
Curtiss — ving Boat 

ee: entl Racer 

fait 8 Plans for $1.75) 























parts and full instructions. You put the parts together and build own 

Get on Aeroplane. The book tes all about it and contains a list of 1 Toy, 

Sporting Goods and Department Stores where you can examine and buy the 

IDEAL Model Outfits. Also tells about Ideal Racing Aeroplanes and Flying Toys. Contains 

eam 48 pages of interesting information about plans, parts and su ~ Ty Get the book 
plane now and show your folks which Model Aeroplane you want for Christmas. 


for Send 5 cents in stamps—and use the BOOK COUPON—right away! 


Christmas 
This is the fomous, Bloriot—the wes IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY Co. 
croplane to fy Warren St. and West B’way 
the 1 
Chonnel.” Bulld'¢ NEW YORK 
\ Model of it! 
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BOOKS WITH 
PURPOSE 
Order from AP, ASSOCIATION 
your Bookstore PRESS 
or a us—Writs 124 East 28th Street 
for our catalog New York 


For France and the 
| Faith 


(Paper Boards, 60 cents net) 


By Alfred Eugene Casalis—Translated 
by Ws E. Bristol 


Fragments of letters written from bar- 
rack rooms and the front by a young 
French soldier-who was killed in a 
bayonet charge at the age of nineteen. 
These} letters of unusual charm reflect 
the spirit of the consecrated youth of 
France, their courage, patriotism, and 
large vision of duty. 

“T have seldom read anything more 
sincer¢ and more touching; profound- 
ly thoughtful and yet perfectly simple 
and natural.”—Hon. James Bryce. 











Wh j 

ere Submarines 
Hide— 

Imagine a place where the German 

sea-raiders hide and yet can easily 


pounce upon the Allies’ ships. 
It’s told about in 


The Cruise of the Dry Dock 
By T. 8. Stribling 


A brave sturdy tale with the sea in it, and 
mystery and action. Brand-new; read it 
now. $1.25 at all bookstores. 


The Reilly & Britton Co., 
Publishers. 

















cents 
TE TODAY. 

F.C. Taylor Fur Co. 
225 Fur Exchange Bldg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
(2721) 
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Reddy stiffened, lifting his red head like 
a young lion. 

“I don’t want to appear to be interfer- 
ing in your family affairs, Farrell,” said 


|| Mr. Eager quickly, “but if you don’t mind 


my suggesting it, I think I shouldn't offer 
to share Reddy’s responsibility in this 
matter.” 

Mr. Farrell gave the other man a keen 
glance. For a flash their eyes met. 

“Very good,” said Mr. Farrell quietly. 
“Reddy, you’re your own master.” 

The blood deserted Reddy’s face, For 
the first time he seemed a little frightened. 
But he did not waver. With firm steps he 
crossed the room to where his cap and bag 
were lying. He picked them up. “Good 
bye—and thanks,” he said a little breath- 
lessly. “You've both been—perfectly great, 
and—and—” 

“We are counting on you,” said Mr. 
Eager in his deep friendly voice, “where- 
ever you are, to do the heroic thing.” 

Reddy’s eyes suddenly filled. He bit his 
lips and strode quickly out of the room 
and out of the house. 

“He’s gone, Eager!” cried Mr, Farrell 
with something that was very like a sob. 

“He will come back.” 

“But he took his bag!” 

“Naturally. But he will come back.” 


EDDY went to the Peytonville station, 

bought his ticket and waited for the 
midnight train. It came at last. But at 
the last moment, for some curious reason, 
he could not move one foot before the 
other, standing stolidly on the platform 
while the train roared in and stopped and 
noisily rolled out again. The next train 
left Peytonville at four or thereabouts. 

He walked dreamily back through the 
sleeping edges of the town to the river. A 
night boat had just passed, and the little 
waves were swishing among the weed- 
grown rocks, Overhead the stars were un- 
usually bright. 

He set down his bag and stood on a flat 
boulder with head bare, listening to the 
low music of the river and watching the 
gem-like blinking of the stars. He might 
have been “stout Cortez”—“lonely upon a 
peak in Darien”—as he stood there with 
folded arms, motionless, hour after hour, 
fighting his great fight. 

a clock Soelae struck three. He 
shook himself and took a deep breath. 
“The heroic thing!” he whispered for the 
hundredth time. 

Then, with firm steps, he returned to his 
father’s house. 

[Tue Env] 


PRESIDENT WILSON ASKS EVERY 
SCOUT TO DO HIS DUTY 


5 second Liberty Loan campaign is 
n 


ow on. The bigness of the amount 
the government has asked for shows 
the bigness of our nation’s need. Our 
government calls upon every man, 
woman and child to do their share in 
bringing the war to a victorious close. 
The President himself in ringing words 
has appealed to the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica to help him at this time. 


The president of the Boy Scouts of 
America believes that every Scout will 
do his duty. He calls upon every one of 
you to stand by the President and serve 
your country well in this second great 
sale of Liberty Bonds. 

If you have not already done so, at 
once offer your services to your Scout- 
master. 
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| Until November 10th 
We Can Give You, 


a Real 


Eastman Camera! 


Besides the big value to you 
of BOYS’ LIFE itself, we will 
give you without cost this East- 
man with a $1.00 year- 
ly subscription to this magazine. 











he —-* 


No. 00 Cartridge Premo 
is a simple, compact little cam- 
era, just the thing for boys or 
girls to snap pictures of their 
friends and sports with. And 
although small and extremely 
easy to use, it’s a real camera 
with the reputation of the East- 
man Kodak Co. behind it. It 
will make perfectly satisfactory 
pictures for grown-up people as 
well as the young folks. The 
size of the picture is 114 x 1% 
inches — a proportion which is 
just right for portraits, land- 
scapes and street scenes, for 
which the camera is adapted. 
The Cartridge Premo loads 
in daylight with No. 00 Car- 
tridge Premo Film. It is sub- 
stantially constructed, has auto- 
matic shutter for time and snap- 
shot exposures and is covered 
with a durable imitation leather. 
The negatives are of such qual- 
ity that enlargements may be 
made from them when desired. 





Offer Good Only Until Nov. 10, 1917 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Sth Avenue, New York: 


Send me the Eastman 00 Cartridge 
Premo Camera for the enclosed $1.00; 
this amount also to include One Yearly 
Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 
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SMITE 
BROTHERS’ 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 





WANTED—For tue Navy! 

IVE wire connections for three boys 
kL. in the Navy. One is with the Radio 

Squad in a Virginia training station, 
so he won’t need any wire. He wants a lot 
of mail—a common want in camp life, it 
seems. The other two are in Rhode Island, 
one at a Naval Training Station, and the 
other in the Naval Reserves. And that 
Naval Reserve has given a fine suggestion 
to the whole bunch of us. He says he 
wants to receive Boys’ Lire from some boy 
who is willing to pass his on after he is 
through with it. 


Wanted Overseas! 

We have a new Maltese member—yes, 
sir. (Bet some of you don’t know what a 
Maltese member is like—probably are 
afraid it’s a cat), He is collecting post- 
cards and censor marks, Then there are 
two new members from Russia. One of 
them was in the office the other day and 
he says it’s very difficult to get mail 
through to Russia just now. So consider 
that. And please take note. These three 
sailors and this Maltese and these Russians 
are all past the knickerbocker age and they 
wouldn’t care for any letters from Harold 
Hookworm. If you decide to honor your- 
self by writing to any of them just hump 
yourself—double, like a camel—and get out 
a letter that. will keep them awake clear 
down to the second postscript. 


Hi, Scourmasrers! 

We have some new ScOutmaster members 
who want to hear from American Scout- 
masters—two in England (one a New Zea- 
lander), one in Venezuela, one in Chile, an 
assistant S.M. in France for an assist- 
ant here—each to write his own language 
—and another assistant in Brazil. 


Tue Revisep Re es. 


Did you see the new rules last month? 
Please observe them, everybody. It will 
help us to give you what you want, Here 
they are again. Don’t fall down: 


THE RULES 
Wiis: the very best letter you can, to an 


unknown boy. 
Put it in an envelope, but do not 
seal it. 

Write your return address small in the upper 
left hand corner, or on the back of the envelope. 
Leave the body of the envelope clean, so that 
we may put on the boy’s address. At the bot- 
tom of the envelope you may write the name 
of the state or- country to which you want the 
letter to go. Put on enough postage to take it 
there. 

Write on a separate slip of paper: 


Name 

Address 

Age (at nearest birthday) 

Are you a Boy Scout? 

Any forcign language you can write 

Any special hobby or subject you are in- 
terested in 

Any special instructions about the kind and 
number of correspondents you want 

You need send the above information only 
with your first letter. Send only your name 
and the words “old member” with later letters. 

Enclose the letter and the slip in another 
envelope and mail it to 

World Brotherhood of Boys, 
Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

We forward your letter to a boy—somewhere. 
When he answers it he becomes your ‘corre- 
spondent and you write thereafter direct to him, 
not through this office. 








You can’t expect a “reg’lar fellow” 
to stay out of the rain and snow, but 
Sinith Brothers’ will prevent cough- 
ing at night. They ward off colds. 


Tell the children to put their candy 
money in Smith Brothers’. Pure 
as can be. No drugs. Put one in 
your mouth at bedtime to loosen 
the phlegm. 


° SMITH BROTHERS 
Smith Brothers of Poughkeepsie 








in my pocket~ ji. makers of S. B. Chewing Gum 



































Here is J. A. Altsheler’s 
latest book, 


THE RULERS 
Of The LAKES 


It is a sequel to THE HUNTERS 

OF THE HILLS and every boy 

who has been reading “The Hunters” 

will want this story of the further 

adventures of Robert Lennox and 

Tayoga. Put it on your list as the first 
book to get this fall. 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR BOYS 


The newest stories by the boys’ favorites, 
_such as “Hitting the Line,” by Ralph Henry 
Barbour, “The County Pennant,” by William 
Heyliger, “Uncle Sam’s Boy at War,” by O. P. 

Austin, etc., are now ready. Send a postal today 
for free new catalog. 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 


Be sure you get the books published by Appleton if 
you want the best stories by the biggest writers. 











D. Appleton & Company 
35 W. 32d St. New York 











Boys arn Easy Xmas Money 


Send for our h Xmas oO 
Gi Is 48 beautiful cards, labels, seals, etc. Sell 25 





packages at 10c. each, you keep $1.00 and 
send us $1.50. Don’t delay. e trust you. 
Get busy—earn $5.00 for Xmas. 

New England Paper Co., Mill A, Barton, Vt. 














BE A PATRIOT—PROVE IT for Parlor, School Room or 
by wonring v4 b | 2 ae Stage, Dialogues, Speakers, 
— N 381 a 384 pod Comic Monologues, Minstrels, 
= b $2 -~4 Breen do’ m. Jokes, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 
ye She, AP ay A, An = gr Recitations, Tableaux, Games, 
No. 381 and plan how to get pin free No. 284 rills, ete. Suitable for all ages. Catalogue free. 





; d 
METAL ARTS CO., 91 So. Ave., Rochester, N. Y.'T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 18, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The air duelist 
mounts to great 


The Airman in 
Peace and 


Wear 


(Poegepeahe reproduced from “The Air- 


man, y Francis A. Collins, by permis- 
sion of the publishers, the entury 
ompany.) 





heights and darts to 
within less than ten 
feet of an’ enemy 
“ee His exploits 
ave already outrun 
the most fantastic 
prophesies of aerial 
warfare. 


The Aero Limousine, & 
not yet in com- 
mon use for 
shopping. 





© American Press Assn. 


Billy Bookworm & Co. 


THE COUNTY PENNANT 


By William Heyliger (D. Appleton & Co.) 


ie rather play baseball than eat, so my 
mother says. I’m telling you this so 
rou’d know that I ought to know a good 
baseball story, and believe me “The 
County Pennant” is. One of the fellows, 
Schuyler Arch, was a great baseball player, 
but he was a queer nut, too, for he was 
always knocking his own high school team 
and boosting the team he played against. 
Of course, a fellow like that makes plenty 
of trouble, but his captain, Buddy Jones, 
developed him into a great pitcher, and 
that’s how they won the county pennant. 


THE GREAT PIKE’S PEAK 
RUSH 

By Edwin L. Sabin (T. Y. Crowell Co.) 

LIKE this book because something is 


happening all the time. Two boys 
start for Pike’s Peak in 1859, when every- 


body was so crazy about finding gold. 
These two fellows had exciting experiences 
on the plains with buffaloes and wolves, 






An aeroplane photo- 
graph of trenches 
during a battle 
the present war. 
This branch of the 
service is extremely 
hazardous, but all- 
important. 


in 


and Other 
BILLY’S TROOP 


Bricky Jones 
Lonesome Larrabee 
Dummy Farrell 
Gabby Howell 


Pep Young 
Mike Antonio 
Slats Stevens 
Pete Snyder 





and when they got to the gold country and 
located their claims, they had trouble with 
desperadoes. But they finally “struck it 
rich,” as the book says. 


Shots loves) 


‘THE GOLDEN EAGLE 


By Allen French (Century Company) 


GUESS they gave me this book to read 

because I own a sailboat. That’s what 
it’s all about except that there’s a plot 
where the “golden eagle,” a dandy trophy 
they race for, gets stolen. Of course, 
that’s what makes it exciting, that and the 
peach of a time all the boys have racing 
their sailboats. Any fellow that likes a 
book with a mystery will like this. 


(are 





Aeroplane stunts at night over 
New York (looping the loop), 
by no means the most 
difficult of aerial 
sports. 


This method of letting the enemy 
know the truth about what is 
going on may yet become a 
nuisance of the air by the 
distribution of handbills 

over County Fairs and 

other gatherings. 





Newest Boys’ Books Reviewed by Billy 


Members of His Troop 


A YOUNG LION OF FLANDERS 


By J. Van Ammers Kueller 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 
HIS book made me mad, and I wanted 
to fight. It’s about the horrors of Bel- 
gium and a boy scout of Antwerp becom- 
ing a Despatch-Bearer. He is the one the 
book calls the young lion of Flanders, and 
I think no lion was ever braver than he 
was, It’s just wonderful how many nar- 
row escapes he had. Once he took down 
the German flag and put the Belgium flag 
in its place. The Germans captured him, 
but he escaped and was complimented by 
the King. Id like to be a her scout in 
Belgium. 


Prihe bcToes 
THE ADVENTURE CLUB 
AFLOAT 
By Ralph H. Barbour (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
VERY boy who reads Barbour’s books 

wil say “This is great.” The Adventure 
Ciub is thirteen boys who go sailing along 


the New England coast. They get lost in 
the fog, are nearly ship-wrecked, have ex- 
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periences with burglars, and finally come 
upon a derelict which they salvage and 
make about $5,000. “Oh, boy!” 


Gabby Howeld 


THE BOY SCOUT AND OTHER 
STORIES 


ichard Harding Davis 
dais (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
IMMY REEDER was the name of the 
boy scout and he did a good turn 
that made a man loan a million dollars to 
a banker who was going to shoot himself. 
It’s a most exciting story, and I thought 
the others in the book couldn’t beat it, 
but the next story got me interested just 
the same. The title was “The Boy Who 
Cried Wolf.” He was a scout, too, and 
batty about tracking and trailing. He got 
to looking for German spies and everybody 
thought he was a bonehead to act like 
that, but when he caught a spy he made 
the other folks look foolish, Every story 
of the book is just like that—full of sur- 

prises and thrilling doings. 


OE rr i 


OPENING THE WEST WITH 
LEWIS AND CLARK 

By Edwin L. Sabin (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

OU fellows have studied in history 

about Lewis and Clark, the great west- 
ern explorers. Well, that’s what this 
book’s about, only this is an exciting story, 
not like your history study. It’s a new 
Trail Blazer Series book. I have read all 
of them and this is just as good as the 
rest, and that’s sayin’ a whole lot. A boy 
gets kidnapped by a tribe of Indians. They 
meet with Capt. Lewis, who is “Long 
Knife,” and Capt. Clark, who is the “Red 
Headed Chief”—that’s what the Indians 
called them. Maybe they ‘didn’t have ex- 
citing times travelling up the great Mis- 
souri River and over the mountains all the 
way to the Pacific. I’d like to have been 
the boy on that hike, even though he was 


kidnapped, 


HITTING THE LINE 

By Ralph Barbour (D. Appleton & Co.) 

HIS is a Grafton school story written 

about by Barbour in “Rivals for the 
Team” and “Winning His Game.” It tells 
about Monty Crail, who comes from 
Wyoming. When he reached New York 
he got into a fight with a bully who was 
teasin’ a kid. That’s how he got to Graf- 
ton, because two fellows of that school 
saw him and thought he would make a 
bully player for their football team. And 
he did. That’s what the story is all about, 
that and a whole lot of other great experi- 
ences, like the one where Monty rescues 
a boy in a fire. It was the fellow that 
played a mean trick on Monty and tried 
to keep him out of the big game of the 
season. 


(One more on page 64) 





We have just published a brand 
new Boy Scout Calendar (offi- 
cial) in colors. Nothing like it 
has ever been on the market before. 

You and many of your friends 
will want one, and we have deter- 
mined_to give’you boys the first chance 
to place this calendar in the hands of 
your acquaintances and pay you well 
for doing it. 

A carefully worked out selling plan, 
which has been successfuily adopted 
by over 1,000 individuals and organ- 
izations, will be sent you. It will tell 
you just how to work in your own 
community to get the best results. 

This is a fine chance to earn some 
money for the things you want to buy 
this fall. 


Write us at once for fill details 
BARSE & HOPKINS 


28 W. 23rd St. New York City 
Publishers of 





Money for You Boys 





x 2 
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BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 
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Boys! Get 
This Book 


gorgeous book, with big tives—bridges and signals. Write for FREE FOLDER 


A really 
pictures of trains in real colors and 
iared daar ened On today, and name of Ives dealer near you. 
Tells about electricity an 





Here you are boys! Throw open the 
throttle of that big powerful Ives locomotive, 
with its long, low, streamline body—the very 
latest type. Watch the big driving wheels spin. 
She’s off! See her pull that train along. Now work that 
switch! She’s crossing over! Press it again! She’s slow- 
ing up! Now she’s stopping at the station. 

Get an Ives Train and track. Ask your folks for one 
for Christmas. Passenger cars, freight cars, coal cars, 
cabooses—just like real. Electric and mechanical locomo- 





the cars. 
pan ae = The Ives Manufacturing Corporation 
for it to pay postage, packing, ete. 208 Holland Ave. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





























How to Get DAN BEARD’S 


NEW BOOK 


of Bugs, Butterflies and Beetles 
280 Illustrations 
from Dan’s own sketches, some in color. This is a strong, handsome octavo 
volume, an excellent present for any boy. 

Dan Beard is the real boy’s friend, and probably has made more interest- 
ing and practical things for boys than any other living man. Wonderful 
collections can be made by those who like to hunt about in the fields, woods 
and little creeks. 

Dan Beard knows what is interesting about each beetle and bug; dra 
its picture, tells where to look and how to find, catch, and mount it. It is 
a wonderful sport and new things can be found out every day. 

SPECIAL { DAN BEARD’S BOOK - ~< Price $2.00 } Both for 

OFFER BOYS’ LIFE, One Year <- ~~ Price $1.00{ $2.00 

Now is the time to send Your Order to Boys’ Life. 
This Offer Good Only Until Nov 10. 
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she and her children were now fully pos- 
sessed of the estate, valued at $25,000: and 
the $5,000 in cash. 

The widow Albright’s gratitude was 
overflowing. She tried to press on Wayne 
one of the packages of bills—$1,000—till 
at his evident pain, the scoutmaster came 
to the rescue. 

Wayne accompanied the scoutmaster 
home, for needed rest, while the other 
Scouts carried the happy Mr. Albright 
to her home in the launch. 


Cuaprer XXV. 
Thanksgiving 


( \ve WASHINGTON SI BOGGS 





was taken into the employ of the 

Albrights, and in the course of time, 
there came from the governor of California 
his pardon for having broken prison. The 
scoutmaster had discouraged the Scouts 
visiting the Albrights homestead, promis- 
ing them a trip when the old place had 
been rehabilitated. 

On the Tuesday morning before Thanks- 
giving the scoutmaster called a meeting 
tor the evening. 

When the Scouts were all assembled, 
Major with his head and ears in the ring 
as usual, Mr. Maclay asked the Scouts to 
express their opinion of a camp for a night 
or two up the river. 

The Scouts’ expressions came with a 
promptness that startled Major. 

The next day, Wednesday, immediately 
after noon, they carried the outfit, includ- 
ing three new forester tents, to their two 
skiffs. Leslie’s uncle brought out his 
launch, and took the boats in tow. In 
an hour and a half they entered the mouth 
of Sycamore Creek and the outfit was soon 
on shore. 

There was no more ideal spot on the 
river for camping; high and dry, in the 


It’s up to you boys now to keep alive 


PLAY: play, play. 
That’s the best way you can 


America’s games and sports. 
help your Uncle Sam. 
To play your best—to get the most out of the game, you must have the 
right equipment. The best equipment for any game or sport is that which 
bears the Wilson trade-mark. 
The Wilson trade-mark on your sporting goods means that your goods are 
unconditionally guaranteed by a concern backed by $30,000,000 capital. 
It means that your a are Wilson from the time we get the raw mate- 
rials until they are designed and manufactured in Wilson factories. Wilson 
Sporting Goods will please you—they must, because your complete satisfac- 
tion is our first consideration. 
No. A-5—Here’s the 
Football that the big 
universities are using 
this season. Football 


coaches say it is the 
livest, most enduring 


No, J4—This Official Inter- 
collegiate Basketball was 
— for the National A. 

U. Championship. Used 
aia endorsed by practically 
every university and college 
in the country. Patented 
double lining feature makes 
it outlast any other ball and hold its shape 
indefinitely. The two imported duck lin- 
ings of opposite weave produce an opposite 
tension which keeps the ball perfectly 
round. No other ye Ee has this feature. 
The most responsive you 
ever played with. pall ze" $10.00 


ball made, Patented 
double lining feature 
makes the ball hold its shape indefinitely. 

Stands a lot of ae: 

Packed Complete...... .. oessue e 
No. B-126-BC — This 
jersey is just what 
you need for school 
or sport. Youcan get 


it in any one of these 
stripe combinations: 
Navy blue with white 
.. stripe, black with or- 
ange stripe, maroon 
with white stripe, 
navy blue with or- 
ange stripe, gray with 
navy blue stripe, roy- 
al blue with white 
stripe. 
Each, 


No. B-40—Every boy must 
have one of these Wilson knit- 


No, B-71 — You can’t 
enjoy football, skating 
and the other fall and 
winter sports unless 
you have one of these 
warm, snug shawl col- 
lar sweater coats. Pure 
wool yarn, in gtay, 
navy blue, maroon and 
cardinal. 


No, 117— Wilson box- és 
ing gloves. Learn to 
be an expert at the 


angle between the river and the beautiful 
creek. 

A bright, crackling fire soon chased the 
chill out of the little tents, and they sat in 
the open ends of the warmed shelters. 

“I ‘specs’ we'll soon see what they’ve 
been doing to the Albright mansion now, 
won’t we?” said Ray. 

“T imagine you will before you go home,” 
said the scoutmaster. 

What with gathering wood, exploring, 
and cooking, the afternoon soon was gone. 


manly art. 

Boxing makes you keen of eye, quick and 
physically strong. These gloves are genu- 
ine Sullivan pattern, with reinforced 
lacing. 

Per set of four gloves.............. 


ted caps if he is a real out-of- 
door boy. Warm and handy 
to carry. Supplied in plain 
colors or with turnover "35 
contrasting colors. $1.2 

Each. 


Kivening council lasted till ten, when the 
Scouts divided into four watches — two 
boys in each—taking two hour turns in 
keeping the fire going the night through. 
In the morning the scoutmaster got break- 
fast, and dealt out to each no more than 
half his vaulting appetite called for. 

“Looks like scoutmaster has taken us 
out here to starve us,” said Ray, and he 
worked up a mock-complaining face. . 

“Self-restraint is one of the things a 
Scout should learn,” offered Mr. Maclay. 

“But this is Thanksgiving Day!” pouted 
Ray—the others nudging one another and 
exchanging meaning looks. 

“That makes the self-restraint all the 
more a virtue.” The scoutmaster with dif- 
ficulty kept down his smile. 

Mr. Maclay kept the Scouts busy the 
morning through; and it was nearing noon, 
when there rang through the woods the j 
clear voice of a bugle, from beyond the 
creek. The Scouts pricked up their ears 
till the peremptory notes of a military 
call, once repeated, had ceased. 

“That’s the ‘mess call’ fellows,” said 
| Charles. 





The above articles for sale by Wilson dealers. In case there is no Wilson 
aN in your city, we will ee direct to you upon receipt of price. 


THOS.E.W1 LSON & Co. 
/e's 
701-709 North Sangamon St., Chicago, Ill. 
ome ee COUPON @ we wee ce ce ee ee ee ee 
THOMAS E. WILSON & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me—from your free library of sports 


and ery ee books checked below: 
How to Pr Toon. t by Maurice McLaughlin. 
| | Win iee eneal. by Tom Bendelow. 


| Win intents 
— ae Coaching. Richards. 


Name....... . 
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A short interval, and the bugle tones 
rang “assembly.” 

“Scouts, in line!” said the scoutmaster. 
Indian-file, the Scouts followed Mr. Maclay 
through the woods, each boasting to him- 
self a good guess as to what was coming. 
Up the right bank of the creek to the rus- 
tic bridge, thence by the path till they 
came to the edge of the clearing, and in 
view of the fine old house. 

Its former desolation had taken flight. 
The windows and doors shone bright with 
new white paint; the green blinds were set 
aright; the broad stone steps rubbed 
white; weeds banished from the garden; 
and from that imposing brick pile rose 
two cheerful columns of smoke. 

At the door, the Scouts were met by the 
widow Albright, smiling, and her children, 
Miss Therese, and James Albright; behind 
them, the grinning George Washington Si 
Boggs. 

“You are welcome to your new country 
home, Scouts,” said Mrs. Ann Albright. 


HE Scouts were steered into the big 

dining-room, and past a great long 
table laden with good things and flowers. 
After a few minutes to bask before the 
blazing logs in the big fire-place, they were 
hustled into seats about the long table. 
They were puzzled to find themselves 
separated by intervals of empty chairs. 

“Looks like they think we're going to 
need elbow-room,” said Phil. 

“Aw, that means move up a peg for 
every course,” said Ray. “Wonder where 
the scoutmaster went? Here you, Bert, 
take your eye off that cake before you drill 
a hole clear through it.” 

“Silence, fellows,” said Leslie, “I heard 
a whistle.” ; 

Then came a burst of music from an 





orchestra in some far corner of the house, | 


the hall door opened, and in marched a| 
company of men and women, each of |} 
whom went direct to a seat beside his or | 
her son Scout. | 


A big, browned, smoking turkey set by | 
Boggs before the scoutmaster melted away 
quickly under his carving tools. Another 
followed and before he finished, four birds | 
had gone the way. | 

It was a happy party all round. There | 
was much talk, and music, and much busi- | 
ness to and back from the ‘galley’, as Ray | 
called the kitchen, in remembrance of the 
Whippoorwill. 

When at last Mr. Maclay ushered the 
Scouts across the hall, into the library, it 
was to feast their eyes on another spec- 
tacle. Eight chairs stood about another 
blazing log fire. And each was labeled 
with a Scout’s name; and bore a rubber 
poncho, and a gold watch. The Scouts 
soon had themselves arrayed. 

The widow Albright came in, bearing a 
little black leather box in her hand. On 
her appearance, the Scouts immediately 
became vociferous with manifestations of 
gratitude. 











How Peanuts Came To America 


EARLY three hundred years ago, ships be- 

gan bringing negro slaves to this country 
from Africa. 
men ate on their long journey? Peanuts, 

For peanuts grew plentifully in Africa, and 
were used as food. These African nuts tasted so 

ood that Americans planted some of them. 
Boca peanuts were growing in many parts of 
the South. 

Today, the best peanuts in the world are 
grown in America, And thechoicest and plump- 
est of these American nuts are the ones we use 
in making Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. That's 
why there is so much good peanut taste in 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 

Have you ever eaten Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
on bread, on crackers, on toast? Most boys and 
girls love it. 

If you have never tasted the Beech-Nut kind of 
Peanut Butter, ask mother to get some today. 


Beecu-NutT PackinGc COMPANY, Canajoharie, N.Y. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


Do you know what those black . 




















Real Fortresses of Stone 


With these wonderful fortress sets of Anchor Blocks, made of 
real stone, boys can build modern forts like the one above, equip 
them with guns and play at actual war. There’s no finer or more 
interesting construction toy—no better Christmas gift. 


With other sets of Anchor Blocks—made of 
red, blue and buff colored stone—any boy or girl 
can erect real stone buildings, bridges, castles, 
towers, battlements and arches. The blocks last 
forever. They teach architecture and engineer- 
ing. Sets 50c to $5.00. 

Just fill in and mail the coupon on the right for 
finely illustrated catalog. 





i F. Ad. Richter & Co., Dept. 114 
: 74 Washington St. 


: Send me your booklet giving full 
: particulars about Anchor Blocks. 


Prey py en eer ae 


New York 
Coupon 





























SPORTING GOODS 
BARGAINS axae 
NOVELTIES, GAMES, Etc. 
“Boy Scout” KNIFE 
Contains finecut- 
ting blade, can $] -50 
opener, screw 
driver, punch and awl, ete. 
Order today or write for free catalog “B.” 
LVANIA Su 4 ©. 


She silenced them with a gesture, and 
proceeded to unclasp the little leather box, 
lifting out something. Stepping over to 
Wayne, she deftly pinned the something 
on his left breast; and then before any- 
thing could be said, flitted out, closing the 
door behind her. Ray heaved an audible 
sigh. “This house is sure haunted,” he 


BICYCLES oi deab 


Models and Colors of CHAMPION Bicycles. 
You save from $10 to $15in buying from us. Tires 
$1.75 to $3.00 each. Send for No. catalog show- 
ing everything for the bicycle and rider. It’s Free. 
A postal willdo. Write today. 


WORLD CYCLE CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
























j declared. “Now you see it—now you L EAR N. Ki A XIDE R MY 
’ . : t lo: Lots 
don’t. Put your hand on that thing, of Fun! BARN MONEY mounting “specimens 


44-124 PAGE 

periodical. up- 

to - date; _ tells 

all you want to know about care and man- 

agement of poul for pleasure ‘or’ profit. 
Four months for 10 cents. 4 > 

Poultry Advocate, Dept. 197, Syracuse, N. Y 
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Wayne, before it flies away.” 
The center of interest was a solid gold 
scout badge on Wayne’s coat. It was 


for friends, or make dandy presents. Illus- 
trated Catalogue and_ letters from students 
FREE. Send for SPECIAL OFFER to 

200 readers who write.. (Established 1905.) » 
TAXIDERMY SCHOOL, Waterville, Maine 
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richly set with diamonds, fit to dazzle any 
Scout’s eyes. 


Scout Stories—The Real Thing _||1:e-"ieysefives th iret" 


made Wayne show them the secret recess 








By THORNTON W. BURGESS in the den wall. 

Finally, the Scoutmaster summoned the 
These are stories of adventure by wilderness, lake and stream. The whole company and grouped them about 
characters in them are Scouts, and they solve difficulties by Scout Law him in the library. On his lap he held a 
and woodcraft. An officer of the Boy Scouts of America said recently bundle of typewritten sheets. 
that one of these books is “the best Scout story ever written.” Cloth, “I have here,” he explained, “a kind of 
illustrated, $1.25 net, each. history of the Scouts’ voyage down the 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF WOODCRAFT CAMP river. Each has written for me as full an 


account as possible of his experiences. You 
parents have had some accounts of the 
various doings, when I have finished, you 


The story of a tenderfoot in a Scout camp who got a wrong start, 
but finally made good. 


THE BOY SCOUTS ON SWIFT RIVER will know much more.” 
Three seasoned Scouts take a tenderfoot on a difficult trip. He 
turns out to have more grit than they expected. HE rar | he read_ surprised both 
Scouts and parents. Each Scout heard 
THE BOY SCOUTS ON LOST TRAIL his own ‘adseadines retold with a vividness 
A party from “Woodcraft Camp” hunts for a long lost Indian trail and accurateness, that could not have been 
and finds a mystery in the North woods. greater had the scoutmaster been present 
THE BOY SCOUTS IN A TRAPPER’S CAMP with him the whole of the time. And the 


scoutmaster hz i is writing many 
A winter in the woods, and how a New York newsboy proved him- things the Havok cad pate ® icong | ‘thei 


self of good Scout mettle. logs. He gave the motive for nearly every 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES action of each Scout; he seemed to know 

THE PENN PUBLISHING co 925 FILBERT STREET their minds quite as well as they did them- 

° PHILADELPHIA selves. And they had not before realized 

how many things they had learned in those 
weeks on the river. 

The parents heard new things about 

their boys. The mothers sometimes showed 

signs of dismay, as in the narration of the 


ROLL THE MONE stormy night under the tumbling bank. 
But the fathers smiled approvingly over 
the favorable account of the Scouts’ be- 

* OUT IN BALE S havior in these emergencies. 




















oh It was dusk when the scoutmaster fin- 
TA ished. And as the boys marched back to 
é camp, they bore two baskets of good 
things for supper. 

All were assembled for evening council, 
when “Scouts,” began Mr. Maclay, “how 
would you like this place for a regular 
summer camp?” 

“Great!” and “Best yet!” and “Finest on 
the river!” came the responses. 

“Well,’—the scoutmaster brought some- 

¢|thing out of his pocket—“I have here a 
S | five year lease, on all this woodland be- 
RS tween Sycamore Creek, the river, and the 
| west fence of the Albright Homestead— 
~" _|about seventy acres.” 
ae “Hurrah!” exploded Phil. 

‘ “Oh, jolly! Three cheers for the widow 
Albright!” fired Ray. 





















Yes, sir: Boys, my new “Tip-Top” Baler beats & 
oor anything you ever saw for making money in your spare ‘ 
Folder and fs time Everybody has waste paper which they want to 
Price List SJ set md of. You take it away and bale It into “cash.” 
I tell you how to sort different grades of paper to bring 


highest prices—where to sell and ship and how to get a— 


Rowe J7P-/oP Baler 


that will pay for itself in just a few fillings. Send 
for my Free Folder and offer. Show it to your folks. 
—— Ask them to give you a start in this money-making 
business, by helping you get a a Baler 

| (made in 4 sizes). Put the Baler in your basement, 
om barn or spare room and use it in your spare time. 
You will soon have a nice bank account and a busi- 

ness of your own. Work is pleasant and profitable 
—no canvassing. Rowe Tip-Top Balers are easy to 
operate and the fastest baling machines on the mar- 
ket. To help you get started. I will furnish free 
enough bale ties for 500 to 1000 Ibs. One operator 
made $400 in one year on this plan. You can’t beat 








































eee eo,” ~~ | The noise must have been heard up at 
A & S “4° | the house. 
‘ALVIN V. ROWE, Pres. “&? ° i a ee a At nine the Scouts crawled between their 
ROWE MFG. CO. 44 Adams Street GALESBURG, ILL. “QS - blankets. Wayne and Ray stayed up to 


keep the fire-watch, nine to eleven. 
Wayne sat looking into the blaze, sober 





P SCOUT MASTER and silent, as he had been for the most 
HERES THE CHRISTMAS art of the evening. Ray began to stretch 
nO) A) GIFT YOULL WANT Fill in this coupon and we will se yawn. Presently Wayne spoke: 


“Crawl in, Ray, you’re tired. Id like 


COMPLETE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 6 N tv Send Free of All Charge enough to keep watch alone tonight.” 
“Well, you are a queer sort,” said Ray. 


eked ee iamen $jo° Wheatena “_All right, if you say so.” 


eutane, vio, code char, wg a Scout Rations for your Next Hike AYNE wanted to be alone and 


think. There were sensations inside 
State him that he couldn’t just figure out. 
TOWN occ cece cece cece UALe cece ccercevecccces He thought of the day just past. He 
was conscious of the diamond-studded 














GUTOR nc ccc ccc ccc ccc ccc ccccccscccecsssaseees . hedge, which still glittered gg ge nts 

Date of next hike...........seececeeccecsoees -» | But he knew it was not that which caused 

. WAR EDITION — Distributed 20 « suppl . . that inward—lifting feeling. He ggg 

SPECIAL ; oe uspensi No. of Scouts in Troop......- Troop No....eee his life, with its good and bad days. The 
Handy jem government suspension ; J 

a4 smenors,lshlghs,elegeaph eppecstas, pussies, magi day, long ago, when Slicky Murtry almost 

curt, books chemical sets rn ote jun che ching you Signed ...-eeeeeeeneeeesseeesersnsees sensu got him into trouble. The day he brought 

—S* ae — Scout Master | S)i-ky into the patrol. Why had he felt so 

This order ong be Genet We Sot ae and sent te | happy that day? The day he helped the 

Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey poor darky, George Mackinac Jackson, out 
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of his trouble. The day he rescued Boggs 
in the cave. And now last, of the part 
he had taken in helping to right a great 
wrong. Why this great satisfaction, when 
others were the material gainers? 

Eleven o'clock passed. Wayne did not 
call the next watch. He put more wood 
on the camp-fire. 

Presently a soft mellow tone came 
through the woods. It was a peculiar 
melody—like as if it came from some one 
who was sad, yet happy. Wayne knew. 
It was Boggs with his ocarina, up by the 
rustic bridge. 

Wane lay back against the log, and 
listened. And somehow it seemed as if 
Boggs was explaining things with the 
music, 


THE END. 





Don Strong, Patrol Leader 
(Continued from page 51) 
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knew that Tim was aware why he had 
walked with Bobbie, and he knew that Tim 
resented it. After all, what had he gained? 
He couldn’t be with Bobbie always. If 
Tim wanted to torment, he could catch the 
little Scout alone almost any day. 

Abruptly Don swung around and went 
back, Tim, seeing him coming, set his feet 
farther apart. It was a fighting pose. 
Don’s heart fluttered. 

“Look here, Tim,” he said; “what’s the 
use of stewing around this way? Why can’t 
we all pull together?” 

“Did I do anything to you?” Tim asked. 

“No, but—What’s the use of tormenting 
Bobbie?” 

“Gee! Are you the keeper of the whole 
patrol?” 

Don bit his lips, The talk wasn’t going 
at all the way he wanted. 


“We've got to work together,” he said, | 


“or we won’t have a chance for the cup.” 
“Don’t you worry about me,” Tim said 

airily. “Ill do my share for the cup. 

Didn’t I show up for practice today?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, what more do you want?” 

Don hesitated, Tim began to grin. He 
walked back to the fence and leaned there 
carelessly. 

“It—it’s going to muss the practice if 
you tease Bobbie,” Don said slowly. “He'll 
be edging away from you, not knowing 
what moment you'll twig him, and it will 
spoil the work. You can’t give him a good 
fireman’s lift if he’s hanging back.” 

“What are you doing,’ Tim demanded, 
“asking me to let up on him, or telling 
me?” 

“I’m asking you,” Don said slowly. 

“Oh! well, that’s all right,” Tim’s grin 
grew broader. “I won’t bother him.” 

All the way home Don was haunted by 
that grin. He knew what it meant. Tim 
thought he had started back to lay down 
the law and had wilted. Tim thought he 
was afraid, 

Don swallowed a lump in his throat. 
There was no use in trying to disguise the 
truth. Deep in his own heart he didn’t 
know whether he was afraid or not. 

(To be continued) 
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A Patriotic Story of the Present War 


THE FLAG 


y 


Homer Greene 


Penfield Butler, the hero of 
this inspiring story, unthinking- 
ly desecrates the American flag 
while a school boy. How he is 
shunned by his friends and how 
he makes amends in the present 
war is a tale that will thrill you. 


What the Papers Say 


“The Flag,” by Homer Greene, is the best boys’ book I have read for many a day. 


It strikes me as being a kind of junior ‘Man 


ithout a Country’ and as well deserv- 


ing of as wide a reading.”—Franklin K. Mathiews, Director Library Dept. Boy Scouts 


of America. 


“A book in which every American boy will revel.""—Los Angeles Examiner. 
“It teaches patriotism on every page and is interesting from start to finish.”— 


Utica Daily 


ress. 


No doubt of its lofty sentiment and inspiring purpose.”——-Los Angeles Tribune. 
“Every patriot who reads it will experience sO6me mistiness in the eyes or a lump 
in the throat.”"—Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


Get your copy today. 


Illustrated, $1.25 net at all booksellers. 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & COMPANY, Publishers 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Hundreds of New York tenement 
kiddies are depending solely on the 
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of new friendships for 


gifts and necessities this year. 


Will you make a 


Unless you—and other readers— Merry Xmas for at 


generously respond 


slums are going to look 
tokens of Christmas Day. 


or! 


In many homes we know of there is 
barely enough food to sustain life, 
no winter clothing, no fuel, and in 
some cases the entire support of the 


family devolves upon the 
peal is ma 


for whom this ap 


Will You Send Help For . 
These Families NOW? (&&% 


Whatever your contribution—$1, $5, 
$100 or more—it will be used solely 
distress of 


for relieving the 
and for providing a re 
Christmas. Address your 
tion now to: 


o 
Reom 250, 105 East 22d St., New York 
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is for 3-in-One—the perfect bicycle oil. It oils the 
bearings exactly right and makes them run about 100 
times easier. 3-in-One won’t collect dirt, gum and 
hurt your wheels like inferior greasy oils, 3-in-One 
cleans and polishes all metal parts, and absolutely 
prevents rust. 


Always use 3-in-One on every part of your gun, 
just like any sportsman, Every gunner will tell you 
it’s the only oil onearth, Try 3-in-One also on your 
ice and roller skates, fishing reel, golf clubs, scroll 
saw, camera, printing press, magic lantern and every 
tool in your tool chest. A few drops of 3-in-One will 
preserve and keep pliable your catcher’s gloves; also 
prevent rust on your 

|___. Write this very day for a generous free 
sample and the helpful 3-in-One 
Dictionary. Both free to live boys. 

Get yours sow! 


3-in-One is sold at all drug, grocery and general 
stores, in 3-size bottles: 15c, 25c, 50c. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 


165 ELG Broadway, New York City 

















_ , Illustrations and information concerni 

missioned officers of the Army, 

ditional events and dates interestin 

Additional sheets for memorandums 
Illustrations of war service emblems. 

A revised cut of the S h alphab 


BOY SCOUTS’ OFFICIAL DIARY NEW FEATURES FOR 1918 


The 1918 diary will contain a brief statement of the history and development of the . 
Boy Scout Movement. 
A new article on Map makin 
Geological Survey and a new article 


will 


and Map reading by F. E. Matthes of the United States 
Si : on the heliograph by the same author. 

Additional matter concerning camping, an overnight hike and a week end camp. 

ng the insignia of commissioned and non-com- 
Navy and Marine Corps. 

g to scouts will appear in the calendar, 





be added. 





Hints on care of the feet. 
A number of new illustrations will also appear. 
DON’T MISS IT. PLACE ee ee ee — ONE FOR EACH TROOP MEMBER? 
pa per Copy 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Pp e 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Fliers of the road and air 


Next to being a bird-man, there is no greater fun than flying 
down the hills and over the highways on a bicycle, with feet at 
rest, arms at ease, nothing to think of but the joy of speedy flight. 


Whatever the speed, wherever the ride, however steep the 
— you skim over it with absolute safety if your wheel is 
uipped with the time-tried and reliable 


"New Deparronn 
Sd 5Rks 


** The Brake that Brought the Bike Back’’ 
No no headers, no collisions, no worries, no fears, no 
tired legs, no aching backs, if you have this wonderful little 
device in your rear wheel, giving you more complete con- 
trol of your machine than has the driver of any other 
vehicle used by men. 
Ride a bicycle—a New Departure equipped higule-end 
you will get almost as much fun out of it as does the air, 
man who ventures flying through the skies. 


~ 
P The New Departure Manufacturing Company 
Bristol, Connecticut 
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? . the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 

Boys Life gine is issued monthly 

by the Boy Scouts of 

America. It is the 

official magazine of that great organization 

and is devoted to the best interests of 
EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; stories 
about camping, woodcraft, handicraft, scout- 
ing, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, 
basketball, animals—in fact, every sport, 
recreation or activity in boys’ life, pregénted 
for the entertainment of ail boys. 

Its stories are written by the greatest “boy 
story” writers. Every issue profusely illus- 
trated, with colored cover, sketches by fa- 
mous artists, and photographs from all over 
the world. 

It contains all the news of the Boy Scout 
Movement, and instructions that help Scouts 
to pass their tests. 

The subscription price is $1.00 a year; 
sirgle copies, 10 cents. After November 10, 
$1.50 a year; single copies, 15. cents. 

Postage.—Postage to all parts of the United 
States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers 
in Canada must add 10 cents to yearly sub- 
scription price for postage; foreign subscrip- 
tion requires 25 cents extra. 








Renewals If the magazine arrives with 


a renewal order blank en- 
closed it means your subscription has ex- 
pired. Address on the wrapper indicates the 
month with which your subscription ends. 
Tear off this address and send it in with 
the price of a renewal subscription, and you 
will not miss a copy. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Lire 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of in- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lirg, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 


In every case the article advertised is first 
submitted for examination, as evidence that 
all claims made with reference to it are as 
represented. 


The readers of Boys’ Lrre likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scrupulously careful to have all of 
their dealings harmonize with Scout standards, 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
Movement. 































Carey Printing Co. 


10th Avenue and 36th Street 
New York 
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ed to, could 
with all the things little and big, this book 
shows him so well to make.” 





(Continued from page 59) 
CARPENTRY FOR BEGINNERS 


By John D. Adams (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


SAID, “Oh, joy,” when Billy Bookworm 
gave me this book to look at. It’s 


not like some other books I have seen, 


They tell you how to make things, but so 


many times it would take a real carpenter 
to do what they say. This book also has 
some things that are hard to make, but 
they’re in the back of the book. When my 
father saw 


it he said, “Why, Richard 
(that’s my regular name), a boy who want- 
pretty near furnish a house 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


Just suppose that nobody manufactured official Boy Scout 
UnirorMs, and that National Headquarters did not sell 
them to you. 


How would you furnish yourself with a uniform? 


Would you use your ordinary “every-day clothes,” 
or your “old clothes,” or would you try to make a regular 
khaki suit like you have now? What do you think a suit 
that you made yourself would look like after you finished 
it, and if you ever did get it completed, with your mother’s 
help maybe, how long would it take you? 


But who helps to furnish you and the 300,000-odd 
other Boy ScouTs and SCOUT-OFFICIALS with Scout 
Uniforms ? 


a a 
ee 





All official Boy Scout uniforms are made by the 


SIGMUND 
EISNER 
COMPANY 





Established in 1884, this company has grown to be It is a “cinch” 
the largest plant in the world for the manufacture of uni- i Wer ce 
forms of every description. It now comprises 33 form which -you 
FACTORIES IN ALL. buy fits you, it is 

warm and dura- 

Besides Scout uniforms, and all requisites such as ble, itis cheap and 
belts, hats, leggings, etc., the SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY easy to get. 


makes tens of thousands of the OFFICIAL UNITED STATES 
ARMY UNIFORMS. 


tory headquarters is at Red Bank, N. J. 
office is at 103 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send to either of these addresses for the free Scout Booklet—‘How to Wash and Care for Your Uniform 
Properly.” 
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A set of Meccano is just 


an gto ter YOu Can Build 
This TANK with 


MECCANO 


Toy Engineering for Boys 


Think of the never-ending joy of building with Meccano! You 
can construct Towers with electric elevators, Cranes that lift 
loads, Bridges that open and close, Steam Shovels that dig, 


Steam Shovel 
that digs 


A few of the hundreds 

of models ANY BOY 

can build with 
Meccano. 


A regular 
Army Aero- 
plane 


Insist on 

MECCANO 

for Christmas 
Because: 


—Meccano 
Building is True 


Looms that weave, Clocks that keep time. 


Or—you can reproduce the machines you see every- 
where around you. There's no limit to what you can 
do. Why, it’s almost magic! You can actually 
have a new toy every day. 


The “Tank” shown above is a perfect working 
model of the wonderful machines which crawl 
over trenches and shell-holes, knock down 
trees and houses, and climb right over 
them. Yet it’s only one of the hundreds 
pictured in the Meccano Manual, in- 
cluded in all Meccano regular sets. 

Each page is a fund of wonder; 

each model an inspiration. 


Send for Meccanc Wonder Book 


Crane that 


jend the name and address ‘of 
yourself and three boy friends 
and you will receive the 
Wonder Book, telling all 
about Meccano; a free 
trial subscription to 
*‘*The Meccano 
gineer’’; and terms 
of $1,000 Prize Con- 
test. Send now, 
so you and Dad 
can decide on 
your present. 


Be 

Sure 

the Name 
MECCANO 

is On the Box 


PRUE RIM SR AR HAS 


Wonderful 
Models 
You can make a & 


never get tired 
Meccano, and it never 
wears out. 


ERLE Lee oe 


we by i 


Engineering 


—No Other Toy will 
make such Fascinating 
% Models 
A bully 
en —Meccano Models operate 


like Real Machinery 


—yYou don’t need to study; The 
Fun begins when you open the Box 


—tThere is no Limit to the Number of 
Models any Boy can construct 


—Each Set is Complete; Nothing more to buy 


—You can win a Big Cash Prize 


Be SURE You Get MECCANO 


E sure to get MECCANO. There isn’t anything else just as 

good or just the same. So say the name over to yourself— § 
Meccano—Meccano—Meccano. Then tell Mother and Dad why nothing ~ 
else will give you as much fun. 


Prices of MECCANO Sets 


MECCANO sets include various sizes of dandy 
girders, plates, and perforated strips; also nuts, bolts, 
wheels, gears and scores of other parts—all cut from 
shining steel and brass, as accurately as the works 
of a clock or the mechanism of a gun. 

Each regular outfit, from No. 1 to No. 6, is com- 
plete with tools and full instructions. Nothing more 
to buy. Sets numbered 1X, 2X, 3X contain the 
powerful MECCANO Electric Motor. 


MECCANO COMPANY, INC. 
Building 10B, Bush Terminal Brooklyn, N.Y. 


And Up ‘to "$40. i 
sen pease upon 
of price, if not at your © 


receipt 
dealer’s. 


¥ 








